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SYDNEY SMITH. 
(1771-1845). 


66 E were.all assembled to look at a turtle that had been sent 

to the house of a friend, when a child of the party stooped 
down and began eagerly stroking the shell of the turtle. ‘Why are 
you doing that, B ? said myvtather.., Oh, to, please the turtle,’ 
‘Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to 
please the Dean and Chapter.’ ”’ 

When Lady Holland* tells this story in her Memoirs of her 
father, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, she introduces 
us to a wit, and to what is better worth, a humorous and sympa- 
thetic man. Let him, a lover of justice, too, speak, himself, his more 
earnest thought, in praise of that justice which he tried to make 
loved by others also :— 

“Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its child, peace is its com- 
panion, safety walks in its steps, victory follows in its train; it is the 
brightest emanation from the Gospel, it is the greatest attribute of 
God. It is that centre round which human motives and passions 
turn; and justice, sitting on high, sees genius, power and wealth, and 
birth revolving round her throne, and teaches their paths, and marks 
out their orbits, and warns, with a loud voice, and rules with a strong 
hand, and carries order and discipline into a world which but for 
her would be a wild waste of passions.” 

Those words are as truly from the real man of whom we speak 
as is his abiding humour which strives to freshen many a withered 
page of men who have gleaned after him. Nor were these words 
only words, easily spoken, hard to act on. Sydney Smith strove to 
do public right ; and he lived to see changes in government in Europe 
which have saved men from much suffering; changes which he had 
striven to bring about. 





* Wife of Sir Henry Holland, the physician. 
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“T printed my reviews to show that I had not passed my life 
merely in making jokes, but had made use of what little powers of 
pleasantry I might be endowed with to discountenance bad, and to 
encourage liberal and wise principles.” (Jan. 6, 1840). 

“The only thing this enemy could charge me with would be high 
spirits and much innocent nonsense. I am distinguished as a 
preacher and sedulous as a parochial clergyman. His real charge 
against me is A I am a high spirited, honest, Se Et 
man.” 

“Come, now, let us talk a little nonsense’: he could say that, 
too, after a serious mood. And so, men sometimes misunderstood 
so flexible a temper. Nowadays we are accustomed to quote little 
except the good nonsense; which we do wrong to think is all we 
could find in the man. If, on the other hand, our sympathy is not 
generous enough to feel with such a nature; if we must draw con- 
clusions; if we must lament the lack of perfection and must talk of 
flippancy,— Wordsworth dismissed the clerical wit, as a miserable old 
man; ‘“‘a poor creature,” according to Thackeray,—we shall have to 
give up learning in a generous school where much might be learnt— 
learnt well and strongly. “My boys, let us be grave; here comes a 
fool.” 

May we not listen to a humorist so kindly, if flatly irreverent? 
“Tf I could envy any man” (he writes in 1810) “for successful ill- 
nature, I should envy Lord Byron for his satirical nomenclature.” 
Yet here in himself we have wit, exuberant. “Going to marry her!” 
he exclaimed, of a young Scotchman about to marry an Irish widow 
of considerable dimensions—“going to marry her! impossible! You 
mean a part of her: he could not marry her all himself. It would 
be a case, not of bigamy, but of trigamy; the neighbourhood or the 
magistrates should interfere. There is enough of her to furnish 
wives for a whole parish. One man marry her! it is monstrous. 
You might people a colony with her, or give an assembly with her. 
Or you might read the Riot Act and disperse her: in short, you might 
do anything with her but marry her.” 

“The truly strong and sound mind is the mind that can embrace, 
equally, great things and small.” So said a man fond of making 
absolute statements. At any rate, let all minds when in company 
with Sydney Smith be, according to that man’s notion, strong and 
sound. And being pleased with the small things, which the humour- 
ist was pleased with, we shall get to know something of the living 
man who worked in great things, and who, stimulated by the most 
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prosaic of all creeds, Whiggism, did good, in his generation, and 
ridiculed folly. Too modestly he summed up his life: “I have done 
but very little harm in the world; and'I have brought up my family.” 


All work done is more interesting to us as we know for even a 
passing moment one of the workers. And were the work of Whig- 
gism in England, under the First Gentleman in Europe and his less 
fashionable brother, a work in itself wholly uninteresting, we should 
feel fresh in the company of the upright, but not spiritually-minded 
clergyman, whose mind is yet to a Ruskin a type of “humour, com- 
mon sense and benevolently cheerful doctrine of divinity.” 

Sydney Smith was born in 1771. His boyhood, therefore, began 
when his country was suffering a great defeat, and as was thought, 
an irreparable loss; and when great ideas were moving a new spirit 
in more countries than one. As he entered manhood, France made 
the great effort to realise these ideas; when in a sense failing, she 
stirred the thoughts of all men in Europe and beyond, and shook their 
vid institutions, and doomed them to change and to destruction. 

What an eventful time in the world of thought and in the world 
of action, between the French Revolution and another time of many 
changes, 1848. Three years before that, in 1845, Sydney Smith died. 
He had lived through the time of the great war; and now there was 
ruling the king of the bourgeoisie, Louis Philippe, of whom, writes 
Sydney Smith, “the highest praise is due for his efforts to keep 
Europe in peace. There is more misery inflicted upon mankind by 
one year of war, than by all the civil peculations and oppressions of 
a century.” : 

“We shall live and laugh for thirty years to come,’ he had 
written in 1823. But before that thirty was out, he wrote: ‘I hear 
Morpeth is going to America, a resolution I think very wise; (one) 
which I should decidedly carry into execution myself, if I were not 
going to Heaven.” 

I may ask readers to recall these limits of Sydney Smith’s life, 
1771-1845, and also the date 1827 of the end of the reactionary Tory 
power of Lord Liverpool. In that last year, 1827, Sydney Smith 
ceased to write for the Edinburgh Review, in which he had pub- 
lished most of his essays. 

Five years afterwards, in 1832, the Reform Bill was passed. 
The Reviewer triumphs: “From the beginning of the present cen- 
tury (about which time [1803] the review began), to the death of 
Lord Liverpool [1827] was an awful period for those who ventured 
to maintain liberal opinions, and who were too honest to sell them 
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for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate. A long and 
hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling grin of noodles, 
the sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue; prebendaries, deans, 
bishops made over your head; reverend renegades advanced to the 
highest dignities of the Church, for helping to rivet the fetters of 
Catholic and Protestant Dissenters; and no more chance of a Whig 
administration than of a thaw in Zembla. 

“These were the penalties exacted for liberality of opinion at 
that period; and not only was there no pay, but there were many 
stripes.” When the Whigs settled on ‘places,’ their clerical defender 
did not get one. 

But as to the Tory reaction: ‘What do men call vigour? To 
let loose hussars and bring up artillery, to govern with lighted 
matches and to cut, and push, and prime—lI call this, not vigour, but 
the sloth of cruelty and ignorance. 

“Tt is always considered as a piece of impertinence, in England, 
if'a man of less than £2,000 or £3,000 a year has any opinion at all 
upon important subjects, and in addition, he was sure, at that time, 
to be assailed with all the Billingsgate of the French Revolution: 
Jacobin, Leveller, Atheist, Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, 
were the gentlest appellations used; and the man who breathed a 
syllable against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, or hinted 
at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic 
Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life. Nota 
murmur against any abuse was permitted. To say a word against 
the suitor-cide delay of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punish- 
ments of the Game Laws, or against any abuse which a rich man 
inflicted, or a poor man suffered, was treason (against the Plousio- 
cracy) and was bitterly and steadily resented. But I detest Jacobin- 
ism; and if I am doomed to be a slave at all, I would rather be the 
slave of a king than a cobbler.” 

To us, can any set of men seem less wild and revolutionary 
than Sydney Smith, whose passionate love was given to common 
justice, whose thankfulness is expressed that he has not entirely 
lost his confidence in the power of common sense and who writes of 
“that pernicious cant, that all men are equal”; or than Jeffrey, his 
fellow-critic of the Edinburgh Review, who could see no vision that 
Shelley showed him and who heard a voice that pleased him in 
Campbell’s rhetoric, beyond all the nobler music of the poetry of 
Wordsworth. True, Ruskin thought Sydney Smith “the first in the 
literary circles of London to assert the value of Modern Painters.” 
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Born a contemporary of Wordsworth and not many years after 
Goethe, in imagination and in thought how far down is the Review- 
er’s slow flight. The intellectual revolt of Byron expressed the mind 
of thousands of those who felt dissatisfied with traditional confusion 
of thought; but for Sydney Smith, Byron was only the unprincipled 
man. “A bad man,” my dear; as, to his daughter, another canon 
defined Heine. 

How little of ‘common sense” is there in Victor Hugo, or in 
Newman. Followers of one or of the other, we find this sober creed 
fatally tiresome and even growing absurd enough. Methodists, with 
all their enthusiasm—not in the sense in which Wesley condemned 
it—and sense of sin, and of personal weakness—very different 
indeed, seemingly, from the organised Methodist churchgoers of to- 
day—they were, to the Whig canon, only semi-delirious sectaries 
pouring forth animated nonsense; there was for them no sympathy 
in him, such as we naturally seem to feel for any simple earnestness 
of to-day, however ridiculous. And as to ‘Puseyites,’ in his later 
days, he says hopelessly: “I have no conception what they mean.” 

In 1841 he tells those men of austere piety that they neglect the 
* weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, and the duties of life. 
In bewildered resignation he says that “everybody here [Combe 
Florey, 1842] is turning Puseyite; and so having worn out my black 
gown, | preach in my surplice.” And then in desperation: “You will 
find, at your return, a fanatical Church of England.” Not that he 
did not make at least one effort against fanaticism and enthusiasm 
(synonymous words), throwing himself in the way of a lady on the 
high road to Puseyism. But the venerable canon, then aged 72, had 
in the end to write about this wilful traveller: “She does not mind 
in the least what I say to her, and calls me a priest of Baal.” ’ 

Still, though climbing no lofty mountains, and wandering in no 
wild deserts, he hopped about usefully in his Whig paddock. There 
were those many nasty grubs to be picked up there, plenty of rubbish 
to be cleared away. 

It is pleasant to find a man who, loving his country and con- 
fident in its power to do right, could so honestly desire change in his 
country’s government, and so boldly point out its inconsistency. 

In 1804, when Napoleon’s invasion was thought to be near. “I 
have a boundless confidence in the English character, and from this 
prostituted nation of merchants (as they are in derision called) I 
believe more heroes will spring up in the hour of danger than all the 
military nations of ancient and modern Europe have ever produced.” 
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And England, on the whole, is, for this vigorous reformer, a very 
happy country, and “we are much mistaken,” is his opinion, “if the 
next twenty years will not bring with it a great deal of internal 
improvement.” 

But it was the question of Catholic Emancipation which more 
than any other filled his mind, and that was naturally closely con- 
nected with Irish questions; for in Ireland the extraordinary incon- 
sistency was most clear between the professions of a “free govern- 
ment” and its acts. He wrote of England: 

“Tf ever a nation exhibited symptoms of downright madness, or 
utter stupidity, we conceive these symptoms may be easily recognised 
in the conduct of this country upon the Catholic Question. The 
Catholic faith is a misfortune to the world; but those whose faith it 
conscientiously is are quite right in professing it boldly, and in pro- 
moting it by all means which the law allows. As to the danger from 
Catholic doctrines, I must leave all such apprehensions to the respect- 
able anility of the realms; to the great mass of fools of whom the 
public is composed.” 

Those were the thoughts by which Sydney Smith was guided in 
the great struggle he made against inconsistency—against easy, slip- 
pery talk as to toleration and a free country, on the lips of those who 
shut out Catholics from 30,000 or 40,000 offices (1811); and who 
talked in just that same way about liberties being brought by a King 
and a Queen who enacted (1704) that any son of a Catholic who 
should turn Protestant should succeed to the family estate—with 
what piety must the new owner of the land have been filled—that no 
popish parent could be guardian of his own children; that persons 
robbed by privateers, during a war with a popish prince, were to be 
indemnified by Grand Jury presentment and the money to be levied 
on the Catholics only. Then, no papist to marry a Protestant ;—any 
priest celebrating such a marriage to be hanged. No Catholic could 
go to a school, practically speaking ; and if Catholics were sent to the 
continent to be educated, they were outlawed. 

Of this scheme, “notorious,” he says, “through Europe as the 
most cruel and atrocious system of persecution ever instituted by one 
religious persuasion against another,” he quotes the locus classicus in 
Burke calling it that “truly barbarous system; where all parts are an 
outrage on the laws of humanity, and the rights of nature: (It is) a 
system of elaborate contrivance, as well fitted for the oppression, 
imprisonment arid degradation of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 
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“Religious influence,” says Sydney Smith, “we think softens a 
people—but that is our theory; and our practice was to force the 
eight Catholics to pay for the support of the one Protestant’s reli- 
gion,—but to deny them the practice of their own,—men who remem- 
bered that the lands of their fathers were given to the father of that 
one Protestant.” 

The comical side of the Irish topsy-turvy arrangements appealed 
to this Englishman who tells a story illustrative of the way things 
sometimes were :— 

“She is not well,’ said the Irish vicar at the Duke of Leinster’s, 
appearing at table, though he said he would be at church. “Who is 
not well?” “Why, the fact is, my Lord Duke, that my congregation 
consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the sexton’s wife, who is in very 
delicate health. When she cannot attend, we cannot muster enough 
for the rubric, and so have no service.” 

“T have always,” continues Sydney Smith,” compared the absurd 
Protestant church in Ireland with the butchers’ shops in all villages 
of India. We will have a butcher’s shop in every village, and you 
Hindoos shall pay for it though you do not eat of the meat.” 

He does not fail to cite the very different laws relating to religion 
in Canada at that time, and to note the consequent difference in the 
state of feeling. 

As to another matter: “I have said nothing of the laws passed 
against their’ —Irish—“trade.”’ He hoped indeed that just adminis- 
tration of just laws “would quiet and conciliate that long injured and 
irritable people.” Who knows how much his belief might have been 
fulfilled ? 

“But now,” he says,” “heavy oppression is removed; light insults 
and provocations are retained; the scourge does not fall upon their 
shoulders, but it sounds in their ears. And this is the conduct we are 
pursuing when it is still a great doubt whether this country alone may 
not be opposed to the united efforts of the whole of Europe.” (1808). 
That is the burden of the appeal to his endangered countrymen, in 
Peter Plymley’s Letters to his brother Abraham: “Oh, Mr. Plymley, 
Mr. Plymley, this will never do! Mrs. Abraham Plymley, my sister, 
will be led away captive by an amorous Gaul; and Joel Plymley, your 
first-born, will be a French drummer.” 

He writes again in 1820: “So great and so long has been the 
misgovernment of Ireland, that we verily believe the Empire would 
be much stronger, if everything was open sea between England and 
the Atlantic, and if skates and codfish swam over the fair land of 


‘ 
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Ulster. Such jobbing, such profligacy, so much direct tyranny and 
oppression, stich an abuse of God’s gifts, such a profanation of God’s 
name for the purposes of bigotry and party spirit, cannot be exceeded 
in the history of civilised Europe and will long remain a monument 
of infamy and shame to England. . 

“If I were an Irishman,” he quotes Sir John Moore, the English 
general who fell at Corunna, “I should be a rebel.” 

Think of all the chorus of Lockes, and Burnets, and Walpoles, 
and Pitts and Liverpool’ and Wellingtons who talked about the 
freedom brought by the glorious revolution of 1688. Have not the 
just-minded among Englishmen right to be proud of one at least who 
could see through the ignorance or the forgetfulness or the confusion 
of mind, or the wilful misrepresentation, and tell his countrymen that 
their acts gave the lie to their words? 

Thomas Moore spoke the truth—‘“an Irishman . . . to whose 
country the Revolution (of 1688) brought nothing but injury and 
insult, and who recollects (that) the book of Molyneux was burned 
by order of William’s Whig Parliament, for daring to extend to 
unfortunate Ireland those principles on which was founded the Revo- 
lution, . . .a measure which an Englishman is taught to regard 
as the source of his liberties.” 

And now as to another part of the world: Hear these words, 
and look at the picture of the acts of some who with their lips 
declared :— 

“We hold these truths to be self evident ; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among those are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their first powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organising its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.”’ 

Look here at the picture Sydney Smith shows us of the act of 
an American, declaring that ‘an inalienable right of all men is 
liberty.’ “The rough looking white man is lolling in his cart; anda 
group of about thirty negroes, of different sizes and ages, followed. 
As they came nearer, I saw some of them loaded with chains, to 
prevent their escape; while others had hold of each other’s hands, 
strongly grasped as if to support themselves in affliction. I par- 
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ticularly noticed a poor mother, with an infant at her breast, while 
two small children had hold of her apron on either side, almost 
running to keep up with the rest. They came along, singing a little 
wild hymn of sweet and mournful melody, flying, by a divine instinct 
of the heart to the consolation of religion, the last refuge of the 
unhappy, to support them in their distress. The sulky [cart] now 
stopped before the tavern, and the driver got out. . . . ‘My dear 
sir, said I to a person who stood near me, ‘can you tell me what 
these poor people have been doing? What is their crime? And 
what is to be their punishment?’ ‘O,’ said he, ‘it’s nothing at all but 
a parcel of negroes sold to Carolina; and that man is their driver 
who has bought them.’ ‘But what have they done, that they should 
be sold into banishment?’ ‘Done?’ said he, ‘nothing at all that I know 
of; their master wanted money, I suppose; and these drivers give 
good prices.’ Here the driver having supplied himself with brandy, 
and his horse with water (the poor negroes of course wanted 
nothing), stepped into his eart again, cracked his whip and drove 
on; while the miserable exiles followed in funeral procession behind 
him. Under which of the old tyrannical governments of Europe,” 
asks Sydney Smith, “is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow 
creatures may buy and sell and torture?’ Against what he calls the 
vast advantage of America, he sets the great disgrace and danger 
of America—‘the existence of this traffic, which, if not corrected 
will one day entail (and ought to entail) a bloody servile war upon 
the Americans; which will separate America into slave states and 
states disclaiming slavery’—this seems half prophetical, in 1824— 
“and which remains at present as the foulest blot in the moral 
character of that people. A high spirited nation who cannot endure 
the slightest act of foreign aggression, and who revolt at the very 
shadow of domestic tyranny, beat with cart whips, and bind with 
chains, and murder for the merest trifles, wretched human beings 
who are of a more dusky colour than themselves. It is impossible to 
speak of slavery in America with too much indignation and contempt; 
but for it, we should look forward with unqualified pleasure to such 
a land of freedom and such a magnificent spectacle of human happi- 
ness. About the Slave Trade no man should ever hold parley, but 
speak of it with abhorrence, as the greatest of all human abomi- 
nations.” 

He did not neglect his books, and recommends many good ones 
to others; and in words with an admirable spirit, to his son at 
school, he says: “Remember always in books keep the best com- 
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pany. Don’t read a line of Ovid till you have mastered Virgil, nor 
a line of Thomson till you have exhausted Pope, nor of Massinger 
till you are familiar with Shakespeare.” 


He makes this his own “plan of study for 1820:—Translate 
every day ten lines of the ‘De Officiis,’ and retranslate into atin 
Five chapters of the Greek Testament. Theological studies. Plato’s 
‘Apology for Socrates’; Horace’s Epodes, Epistles, Satires and Ars 
Poetica.” 

I remember in another matter an instance of his just taste. For 
humourist though he was, he declared how infinitely distressing to 
persons of good taste is wit mingled with these fits of loud, im- 
moderate laughter: and you find him right again when he asks: 
“Was there ever such stupid trash as these humorous songs? If 
there is anything on earth makes me melancholy, it is a humorous 
song.” His musical notions were mingled good and bad. He lays 
down absolutely, with some humorous truth perhaps: “Nothing 
can be more disgusting than an oratorio. How absurd to see 500 
people fiddling like madmen about the Israelites in the Red Sea! 
It tired me to death. So the opera by Bellini, 1 Puritan, was 
dreadfully tiresome and unintelligible in its plan. I hope it is the 
last opera I shall ever go to.” That in 1835; but in 1840 he writes: 
“Thy servant is three-score and ten years old; can he hear the sound 
of singing men and singing women? A canon at the opera!” <A 
wonderful canon; for three years later, at 72, he is learning to sing 
some of Moore’s songs; “which I think I shall do to great perfec- 
tion.” Lady Holland tells that “in the summer of 1843, we had a 
visit from Mr. Moore, a visit often promised, but never before 
accomplished. ‘The weather and the place were lovely, and seemed 
to inspire the charming little poet, who talked and sang in his pecu- 
liar fashion, like any nightingale of the Flowery Valley, to the 
delight of us all.” 

To this Combe Florey, smaller living than Foston, but much 
more beautifully situated, near Taunton, he had come in 1829, being 
now prebendary of Bristol. And here he again set to work to re- 
build a ruinous parsonage house. 


He had cedsed in 1827 to write for the Edinburgh; and in 1831 
was made canon of St. Paul’s. While one of the Chapter, he gave 
a living to the son of a poor clergyman who some years before, in 
1825, had in fearfulness sympathised with Sydney Smith in his 
speech to the clergy on the Catholic claims. He tells that story :— 
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“At this meeting I was left in a minority of one. A poor clergyman 
whispered to me that he was quite of my way of thinking, but had 
nine children. I begged he would remain a Protestant.” 

Now he found the son, his sisters and aged invalid mother 
daily expecting to be turned out of house and curacy. “It is a very 
odd coincidence that the gentleman I have selected is a namesake of 
this family.” And after a time: “In short there is no use in 
mincing the matter; you are vicar of Edmonton. They all burst 
into tears,” he adds. “It flung me also into a great agitation of 
tears, andes) wept and, sroaned) for a long times/)-seue enever 
passed so remarkable a morning, nor was more deeply impressed 
with the sufferings of human life, and never felt more thoroughly 
the happiness of doing good.” 

Just the year of Sydney Smith’s going to Combe Florey, Catho- 
lic Emancipation was carried. He feared, almost to the end, “the 
great mass of fools of whom the public is composed.” Among the 
‘fools,’ however, were the Wordsworths, the Coleridges, the Sou- 
theys—all from one Established governing order. And on August 
28, 1828, he wrote: “Brougham thinks the question as good as 
carried; but I never think myself as good as carried till my horse 
brings me to the stable door.” 

And he had always exhorted to agitation and loud demand. If 
it had not been “for boisterous courses and violence, the excuse is, 
the question would have been carried before this time. The answer 
to this nonsense and baseness is, that the very reverse is the fact. 
The mild and long suffering may suffer for ever in this world. If 
the Catholics had stood with their hands before them simpering at 
the Earl of Liverpool and the Lord Bathurst of the moment, they 
would not have been emancipated till the year of our Lord 4000. As 
long as the patient will suffer the cruel will kick.” 

He had some confidence, however ; for at the same time he wrote 
to Lord Holland: “I see the Duke of Bedford takes the chair for 
the amelioration of the Jews. But what will become of our trade of 
contending against religious persecution? Everybody will be eman- 
cipated before we die.” 

In June, 1835, he talks of sick misery, “suffering from my old 
complaint the hay fever (as it is called). My fear is, perishing of 
deliquescence ; I melt away in nasal and lachrymal profluvia.”’ 

He re-solidifies: “But, “quite well, I find at 67, means about 
12 or 14 distinct ailments.” In 1840 the number is reduced; but 
enough remains for him and his wife to give a distressing picture 
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of the sufferers: “Mrs. Sydney has eight distinct illnesses and I 
have nine. We take something every hour, and pass the mixture 
from one to the other.” One illness goes: “The devil has left me 
and I can walk.” But, sad to say, the gout again can urge him to 
verses: 
“T can laugh and talk, 
But I cannot walk. 


Still, the greatest consolation to me is, to find that others are 
suffering as much as I do. If you hear of 16 or 18 pounds of flesh 
they belong to me. I look as if a curate had been taken out of me.” 

This was really the last wasting away. It was in London, loved 
by him more than the country. 

“The summer and the country have no charms for me. I look 
forward anxiously to the return of bad weather, coal fires, and good 
society in a crowded city. There, I suspect, should be the fifth act 
of my life; it is there in old age that a man most forgets himself 
and his infirmities; receives the greatest consolation from the atten- 
tions of friends, and the greatest diversion from external circum- 
stances. I have no relish for the country; it is a kind of healthy 
grave. The delusions of flowers, green turf, and birds all afford 
slight gratification”—to Wordsworth’s miserable old man—“but not 
worth an hour of rational conversation; and rational conversation in 
sufficient quantities is only to be had from the congregation of a 
million people in one spot.”” He spoke feelingly; because there he 
had what he said is one earthly good for which it is worth strug- 
gling—the love and esteem of many good and great men. 

And he was himself in private life responsive to love and esteem. 
Hardness he had none of; hardness—‘‘a want of minute attention 
to the feelings of others. The hard man with a total inattention to 
your individual state and position gallops over a thousand fine 
feelings and leaves in every step the mark of his hoofs upon your 
heart.” 

His recipe for making every day happy was: “When you rise 
in the morning, form the resolution to make the day a happy one to 
a fellow creature. It is easily done; a left-off garment to the man 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expres- 
sion to the striving ; trifles in themselves light as air will do it, at 
least for the 24 hours; and if you are young, depend upon it it will 
tell when you are old; and if you are old, rest assured it will send 
you gladly and happily down the stream of human time to eternity.” 
These are comfortable words—a cheerful divinity. I do not know 
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that there is much to satisfy the intellect and the soul. Thinkers 
and poets and saints have wisdom from another world, far away. 
But the crowd live in the little things; talking indeed, much, of the 
life of the spirit. Here is one who says: make the little things pure ; 
perhaps you can do no more: as for the realising of spiritual things— 
there is danger, there, of unpractical fanaticism and enthusiasm. 

Think of him passing away in 1845—the year of the change of 
faith of Newman and of Renan. To what solemn abyss of thought 
do they lead us—or to what heavenly glories—neglected or despised 
by this cheerful divine. 

But in this bright untroubled life wise words were said, and 
good was done. Are not these words to think on—words that may 
urge to useful deeds: 


‘Nothing is more common or more stupid than to take the actual for 
the possible.’ 
“Why are nonsense and cruelty a bit better because they are enacted ?’ 


His humour, perhaps it was, which saved him from this gro- 
tesque reverence for precedent, enactments, and laws. Was not 
slavery legal, and the penal code? Was it now lawful for landlords 
to lay, on helpless tenants, burdens too heavy to bear, or employers 
on employed, through long hours when strength was failing and the 
young and the weak dying? The women working in mines like 
beasts of burden, the poor children beaten and tortured who feared 
suffocation in chimneys; were these cared for by precedents and 
enactments? And in the asylums and prisons, who can measure the 
cry from them of the desolate and oppressed—prisoners who, except 
in Scotland, were then allowed no counsel—or who can deny the 
need of men that will soothe the suffering, and lighten their fellows’ 
burdens? Mrs. Fry in Newgate had all his reverence. 

Men of clever intellects, but of no fine imagination, these Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. Their religious teaching seems to be inadequate ; 
their thought illogical; their confidence is tiresome. Yet if they 
taught no abiding truth, and if they were men but for a time, they 
had a righteous desire to smite injustice, and were ever busy fussing 
about their useful work. 

I wish, said someone, I was as sure of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything. 

It is all too plain and too good. And this distressing cocksure 
temper we can hardly bear even in the kindly humourist, whom I 
shall quote once more—in words, displeasing in tone—but I fear they 
leave a true thought of Sydney Smith of the days of reform :— 
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“Tt pleases me sometimes to think of the very great number of 
important subjects which have been discussed in the Edinburgh Re- 
view in so enlightened a manner: it is a sort of magazine of liberal 
sentiments, which I hope will be read by the rising generation, and 
infuse into them a proper contempt for their parents’ stupid and 
unphilosophical prejudices.” 

Those are not the Dream Children. 

“O how ugly sound doubts from the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings,” cries Charles Lamb from those same enlightened days. Are 
children never to live again in the unsubstantial, faery place, where 
they lived through the golden years? 

Are we all to be reviewers and reformers, all critics and philan- 
thropists, all strenuous and sturdy, and too knowing to dream, too 
cocksure to wonder, seeing so well through everything that we cannot 
see into the life of anything? Yet 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Reviewer, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


W 2 Re STOR LEY: 
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LESSONS FROM THE CONFERENCE.* 


"To forecast the future of Canada, one should study the past as 
well as the present. But we have no time for such comprehensive 
work to-night ; so, devoting but a few sentences to earlier history, we 
shall confine ourselves to a study of the present situation. For that 
- purpose I intend to take you to the records of the six Colonial Con- 
ferences—1887, 1894 (held at Ottawa, the only one which met out- 
side of London), 1897, 1901 (a special conference, to consider 
judicial appeals), 1902 and 1907. And let us remember, as we read 
these records, that the attitude assumed by our representatives has 
perfectly reflected Canadian opinion. Why do I say that? Because 
no word of criticism of this attitude has ever been offered by the 
political party in opposition. Read Mr. Borden’s speeches delivered 
throughout Canada after the last Conference; read the speeches 
delivered during the present session of parliament, and you will find 
no criticism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier—no reason to imagine that the 
leaders of the Liberal-Conservative party are in sentiment a whit less 
Canadian than is Sir Wilfrid himself. 

A few words upon the past :— 

Prior to the 1840’s, British colonies were exploited for British 
benefit. The nations of Europe—Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
afterwards England and France—fought for the possession of colo- 
nies for the same reason that highlanders used to fight for cattle: 
because they were worth fighting for. The notion that philanthropic 
motives had any place or part in the settlement, control and protec- 
tion of colonies, has no better foundation in history than has the 
assertion that the golden rule furnishes an adequate explanation of 
the highland cattle raids. 

But how was it that colonies were of such value as to warrant 
such effort and expense? The answer cannot be found in our present- 
day conceptions of relations between metropolitan and colony. To 
understand it, we must view those relations as summed up in what is 
called, in English, the Mercantile or Colonial System, and in French, 
the Pacte-Colonial, which lasted in the British Empire until the 
1840's. 


* This article is substantially a reproduction of an address delivered at 
the Canadian Club of St. John, N.B. (7th Feb.) ; Truro, N.S. (8th Feb.) ; 
and Halifax, N.S. (10th Feb., 1908). 
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According to that system the interests of colonies were regarded 
as altogether subordinate to those of the metropolitan — regarded 
exactly as a farmer regards his poultry, useful because of the eggs 
which they supply, and to be encouraged and protected as far as ne- 
cessary to their greater efficiency in egg-production, and with as little 
expense as possible. The system was one long list of prohibitions 
and restrictions upon colonial freedom. They may be classified as 
follows :— 

1. All colonial products useful to Great Britain must be sent 
there and to no other place. 

2. Other colonial products might be sent to any part of Europe 
south of Cape Finistere (on the west coast of Spain)—not further 
north, for fear of aiding European rivals. 

3. The colonials must import the manufactured goods of the 
metropolitan, except of course classes of goods not made by the 
metropolitan. They must not manufacture for themselves. In the 
earlier days, working of the Cape Breton coal mines was prohibited. 

4. No colonial products must go anywhere, and no products must 
come from anywhere, except in British ships. 

5. Settlements far from the colonial coasts were not permitted, 
because of their inaccessibility to British trade, and the fear that the 
settlers would commence to manufacture for themselves. 

6. Per contra: certain colonial products were granted certain 
preferences in the metropolitan markets. | 

We have no time to discuss the system. We must be content 
with three extracts from Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations”: 


“The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little to boast of, 
either in the original establishment, or, as far as concerns their 
internal government, in the subsequent prosperity of the colonies 
of America. Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles 
which presided over and directed the first project of establishing 
those colonies.” 


“Upon all these different occasions it was not the wisdom and policy 
but the disorder and injustice of the European Governments which 
peopled and cultivated America” 


“When those establishments (the colonies) were effectuated, and 
had become so considerable as to attract the attention of the mother 
country, the first regulations which she made with regard to them 
had always in view to secure to herself the monopoly of their 
commerce; to confine their market, and to enlarge her own at their 
expense; and, consequently, rather to damp and discourage, than 
to quicken and forward the course of their prosperity.” 


Curiously enough it was in the same year (1776) that Adam 
Smith exposed the meanness of the mercantile system (he spoke of 
it as “mean and malignant”), that the Americans issued their De- 
claration of Independence—a declaration of their determination, so 
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far as they were concerned, to end it. But the British Empire had 
been built up by the system; the wealth and the power of the United 
Kingdom seemed, to the men of the day, to depend upon its con- 
tinuation ; and it was not until the 1840’s that the corn laws, and the 
navigation laws, and all the elaborate tariff laws, were swept away 
and the colonies drew a breath of commercial freedom. 


Until that date, England’s national maxim had been “Ships, 
Colonies and Commerce”; henceforth it was to be ‘Free Trade,” 
and the question soon arose, “What now is the value of the colonies?” 
If they import and export as they like, and in British or any other 
ships as they please, of what benefit are they? Why should we 
spend money upon them? The answer became less and less satis- 
factory as the question was more and more frequently put, until at 
length the colonies were told that they were but mill-stones around 
their mother’s neck and the sooner they dropped off the better. The 
poultry were selling their eggs and pocketing the proceeds (if hens— 
or perhaps roosters—have pockets); let them, then, ward off. the 
foxes as best they can. 

And so the British Empire was on the brink of dissolution, when 
the creation of a great military Empire in Europe (Germany, by the 
wars of 1866 and 1870), and the increasing importance and strength 
of the British colonies introduced an entirely new conception of 
colonial relations. For plainly, the United Kingdom’s military 
strength, never very great, was threatening to fall into insignificance 
as compared with the astonishing musters upon European battlefields. 
And just as plainly, the colonies were already capable of supplying 
some fair fighting material. Here was a colonial product that might 
be of the greatest possible service—why not grasp it? A new use 
for colonies was conceived. They were to be called upon to redress 
the military balance of Europe. i 

THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. And so in 1884, the Im- 
perial Federation League was organized declaring (1) that “some 
form of federation is essential,’ and (2) that any form must 
“adequately provide for an organized defence of common rights.” 

The League may be said to have been the father of the Confer- 
ences. It was in pursuance of the League’s request that Lord Salis- 
bury commenced the series in 1887. Although dead now—not of old 
age but of unfitness for life —let us recognize that its aspirations 
were noble, if its purposes were impracticable, and give a passing 
moment to its history and interment. Its propaganda met, at first, 
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with mtich seeming success. Lord Rosebery became its president in 
1888; in 1889 Mr. George R. Parkin undertook missionary work for 
it in Australia; in the same year the League resolved, 

“That the establishment of periodical Conferences of the represen- 


tatives of the self-governing communities of the Empire should be 
the first aim of the Imperial Federation League” ; 


and in 1891 it again proceeded in deputation to Lord Salisbury, 


asking 


“that the Government should convoke at the earliest timely date a 
Conference of the self-governing countries of the Empire, to con- 
sider the question of securing to them a real and effective share in 
the privileges and responsibilities of the Empire.” 


Lord Salisbury declined to comply until somebody had proposed 
something for discussion. He said: 


“Lord Brassey, and I think several speakers, rather claimed it as a 
virtue on the part of the Society that they had no cut-and-dried 
scheme to propose. I think that is an extravagant modesty on their 
part. I do not know precisely what the meaning of the adjectives 
may be, but I think that we are almost come to the time when 
schemes should be proposed, and that without them we should not 
get very far.” 


For seven years the League had worked for “imperial federa- 
tion in the abstract,’ and had done wonderfully well. It had now 
to encounter the test of practicability. It did what it could—it ap- 
pointed a committee. And the committee did what it could—it 
obtained opinions, and considered, and discussed, and compromised, 
and produced a report (July, 1892). But in the report was no 
scheme—was, indeed, little more than assertions 

“that the defence of the Empire in war shall be the common defence 
of all its interests and of all its parts, by the united forces and 
resources of all its members.” 

“It may be laid down as a leading principle that as all parts of the 


Empire enjoy the benefits of imperial defence, they should con- 
tribute to its cost”; 
and it was determined that 
“the League was formed for the purpose of advocating imperial 
federation in the abstract, and that as it had now become necessary 
to define more precisely what was aimed at, a fresh start should 


be made.” 
Four years afterwards Lord Rosebery, speaking of an imperial 
league for even commercial purposes, said: : 


“T tread delicately near the subject for another reason, because I 
believe that the idea is dead. I tread near it with the reverence 
due to a corpse.” * 


_*Speech Manchester. See Weekly Times, 5 Nov., 1897. And see an 
article in the Fortnightly for Dec., 1897, entitled “Lord Rosebery’s Apostacy.” 
The trouble had been that no scheme for federation of the 


Empire could be devised, and that in the opinion of Sir Charles 
Tupper and many other members, as Sir Charles said: 
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“the most active members of the committee (who produced the 
report) were mainly intent in levying a large contribution on the 
revenues of the colonies for the support of the army and navy of 
Great Britain.” 


The first effect, then, of the Conferences has been to demonstrate 
the impossibility of framing an imperial federation constitution. The 
Conference of 1887 failed to evolve a scheme; the League itself 
dissolved because it could not suggest anything; and at none of the 
subsequent Conferences has anybody ventured to propose, even in 
vaguest outline, a plan for federation of the Empire. 

Probably, therefore, we may take as our first lesson from the 
Conferences this: That imperial federation is, at the present time, 
beyond the bounds of practicability. 


IMPERIAL DeFENcE. Although political federation was imprac- 
ticable, might not the second grand object of the League—“common 
defence”—hbe attainable? United action might have been attempted 
in one of two ways: (1) By such an agreement as is usually made 
between sovereign powers—such, for example, as that which to-day 
exists between the United Kingdom and Japan. No suggestion of 
this kind has ever been made, and the Conferences are, therefore, 
silent upon it. My own view is that it is worth considering. (2) The 
only method yet proposed for defence-union, is that the colonies 
should place their men and money at the disposition of the War 
Office and the Admiralty. Very foolishly, Mr. Chamberlain has per- 
sisted in his efforts to overcome Canadian refusal to abandon the 
principle of self-government in this the most essential of its applica- 
tions. Other colonies wavered, but Canada remained immovable. 
The last Conference completed Canada’s triumph. Let us trace the 
story: 

At the first Conference (1887) the League had some little suc- 
cess. For several years previously the Australasian Colonies, con- 
scious of the temptation which their huge, almost unoccupied 
continent offered to European lust of territory, had been negotiating 
with the Admiralty for the permanent stationing of a certain number 
of war vessels in Australasian waters. These negotiations were 
successfully terminated at the Conference and an agreement was 
made providing for the stationing of certain warships “within the 
limits of the Australian station,’ and in exchange for the payment 
by the colonies of £126,000 per annum. No wider scheme was 
proposed, and when the Conference was over, all the Colonial Secre- 
tary could say of it was: 


“T trust that it will lead to a consolidation of the great military 
resources of the Empire for the purpose of mutual defence.” 
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Continuing this subject of defence through all the Conferences, 
we must now note the advent of Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial 
Secretary, in 1896. At the Conference of 1897, Mr. Chamberlain, as 
Chairman, strongly urged the necessity and the duty of more general 
and more liberal colonial contributions to the British navy. A sub- 
scription from Cape Colony of £30,000 per annum was all the 
response. Canada did nothing. 


At the Conference of 1902, Mr. Chamberlain assumed a some- 
what censorious and petulant tone, declaring that the colonies were 
not doing their share, that the military and naval expenses of the 
United Kingdom were 29s. 3d. per head, and of Canada only 2s. 
per head, etc.; and every colony, except Canada, became contributors 
to the British navy. Apparently the old Imperial Federation League 
knew what it was doing when it advocated Colonial Conferences. 

The Conference of 1907 corrected this idea, for by that time the 
subscribing colonies (except New Zealand) were tired of putting, 
as the Natal Premier said, a “cold lump sum” in their estimates and 
witnessing no return for it. Australia, the originator of the practice, 
said through its Premier that 


“further consideration has convinced the public that the present 
agreement is not satisfactory to the Admiralty . . . . or the 
parliament of the Commonwealth.” 


Such a change of view on the part of the colonies was exactly 
what might have been expected; but a similar change on the part of 
the Admiralty was a little surprising. Lord Tweedmouth, however, 
had completely grasped the Canadian idea of each colony spending 
its own money, and he recommended it to the other colonies. He 
said that the Government was 


“ready to consider a modification of the existing arrangements to 
meet the views of the various colonies. In the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment, while the distribution of the fleet must be determined by 
strategical requirements of which the Admiralty are the judge, it 
would be of great assistance if the colonial governments would 
undertake to provide, for local service in the imperial squadrons, the 
smaller vessels that are useful for defence against possible raids or 
for co-operation with a squadron; and also to equip and maintain 
docks and fitting establishments which can be used by His Majesty’s 
ships . . . I think perhaps it is impossible suddenly to make a 
change. I would suggest that a beginning should be made, and that 
probably the best way to start would be to allocate to local purposes 
certain portions of the subsidies already given.” 


We are here, then, at another funeral. The extraordinary idea 
that one sister-nation should send annual cheques to another sister- 
nation (adopting phraseology that will shortly be accurate) to be 
spent there, without the slightest reference to the people whose 
money it was, is dead. That it ever emerged into actual practice was 
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due to the Australian contract, and the strength of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personality. Had Canada-succumbed to his influence it might 
have lived a little longer. But Canada held to her principles. No 
self-respecting and capable nation can afford to buy protection, or 
hire its defence. Canada at least will herself expend what sums she 
intends to devote to defence—will spend it upon her own equipment 
and preparation, giving to her own men the training which in days 
of stress they shall surely need. That is the second lesson yielded 
by the Conferences. 

CONTROL OF COLONIAL Forces. More important to the colo- 
nies than control over their expenditure was the question of control 
over their forces. What reply were they to make to a suggestion 
of military federation? Were they ready to come under direction 
in that regard? 

Our short reference to the past enables us to understand how it 
was that no agreement for inter-imperial assistance had ever existed. 
Colonies could not make wars, for they had no foreign relations. 
Their only correspondent was the Colonial Office. On the other 
hand, there seemed to be a growing assumption that when the United 
Kingdom made war, the able-bodied colonies would necessarily join 
in. That, of course, was an extremely unsatisfactory state of 
affairs—the United Kingdom could not tell what the colonies might 
do; they were under no legal or constitutional obligation to do any- 
thing; and yet they were expecte dto hurrah, not only for wars in 
which they might have no interest, but for wars which might be 
completely opposed to their interest. Little was said upon this sub- 
ject until the Conference of 1902. By that time the Boer war had 
demonstrated, as the War Office told the Conferences, 


“that the regular army as organized before the war was by itself 
inadequate in strength to the military needs of the Empire.” 


And Mr. Chamberlain presented a statement showing that if Canada 
had performed her share she would have contributed over 40,000 
men and over $150,000,000 to the conquest of the South African 
Republics. This he supplemented by the following memorandum :— 
“For these reasons the Colonial Defence Committee earnestly hope 
that the great self-governing colonies may be able to give some 
assurance as to the strength of the contingents which they should 


be able to place at the disposal of Her Majesty’s government for 
extra-colonial service in a war with a European power.” 


Observe that Mr. Chamberlain said nothing as to the cause of 
the war, or where it was to be (Afghanistan, Persia, Siam, or else- 
where), or as to the interests of the colonials, or as to consulting 
them before hand. The request is merely, How many men will you 
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put at our disposal? It was a foolish question, but one that had to 
be politely answered. The Cape and Natal replied as follows: 


“The enormous preponderance of the native population in the colo- 
nies of the Cape and Natal render it impossible for us to agree to 
any proposal involving the obligation to furnish a military contin- 
gent in the event of a war in which the imperial government may 
be involved in any other part of the Empire.” 


The answer of Canada and Australia was as follows: 


“The representatives of Canada and Australia were of opinion that 
the best course to pursue was to endeavor to raise the standard of 
training for the general body of their forces; to organize the depart- 
mental services and equipment required for the mobilization of a 
field force; leaving it to the colony, when the need arose, to deter- 
mine how and to what extent it should render assistance.” 


The further suggestion that the colonies should organize special 
forces for foreign service met with like courteous refusal, Canada 
basing her objections upon the principle that 


“the acceptance of the proposals would entail an important de- 
parture from the principle of colonial self-government.” 


The fact is every day becoming more clear, that we ought to 
have an agreement upon this war question. Some possible British 
wars we cannot agree to take part in, and, by at least one British war 
treaty, we cannot undertake to be bound. The United Kingdom has 
an agreement with Japan under which she may at any day be at war 
with the United States. We cannot agree to fight for Japan against 
the United States. We do not wish the establishment of Japanese 
jurisdiction in Alaska or Puget Sound. It would alter our whole 
domestic economy and fill North America with European militarism. 
And our third lesson is that Canada will not agree to place her war 
forces at the disposition of anybody but her own government; that 
some definite agreement with reference to united action in case of 
war should, if possible, be made; and that without such an agree- 
ment all Canada will say is that when the United Kingdom engages 
in war, Canada will consider what action she will take. 

FururE FeperaTIon. Although federation, as a present poli- 
tical possibility, had departed, yet it had left among its mourners 
many persons who believed that it might be educed by a process of 
evolution—“a process of gradual development.” Observing that the 
British constitution had grown rather than been made, these people 
urged that we should institute something with a federative tendency, 
and then assiduously tend it. It was a curious notion this: “None 
of us can imagine any federal arrangements which any part of the 
Empire will agree’ to; we have considered all the federations in his- 
tory, and there is none of them which any of us would think of 
adopting; as far as we can see, the thing cannot be done; let us 
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therefore create something and hope that time will change it into the 
thing we want but cannot construct.” Strange idea, that! Time 
always plays such curious tricks with programmes arranged for it. 
So far it has never fulfilled the political prognostications of anybody. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, was bound to try what he could do with 
Father Time; and unable to make a federation he determined to 
grow one. With characteristic naivété he thus addressed a Canadian 
Club in England on the 25th March, 1896: | 


“In the year 1884 a League was formed—the Imperial Federation 
League—under the most favorable auspices. The late Mr. Forster 
was its president, and it afterwards enjoyed the assistance of a long 
series of distinguished statesmen and prominent personages; but 
two years ago it was dissolved without having accomplished its 
object, unless indeed its sole object was the education of public 
opinion to the importance of the subject. But during its career it 
was again and again challenged to produce a plan, and it was un- 
willing ¢ or unable to answer the challenge. Sir, I think that we may, 
at all events, learn from its experience that the realization of our 
hopes, if they are in the direction of a federation of the Empire— 
their final realization—is a matter of such vast magnitude and such 
great complication that it cannot be undertaken at the} present time. 
But it does not follow that on that account we should give up our 
aspirations. It is only a proof that we must approach the goal in 
a different way; that we must seek the line of least resistance. To 
create a new government for the British Empire—a new govern- 
ment with large powers of taxation and legislation over countries 
separated by thousands of miles of sea, in conditions as various as 
those which prevail in our several dependencies and colonies—that, 
indeed, would be a duty from which the boldest statesman might 
shrink appalled. We may, however, approach the desirable con- 
summation by a process of gradual development.” 


From that day Mr. Chamberlain devoted his great energies and 
abilities to the furtherance of this object. Two of his suggestions— 
naval subscriptions and military contingents—we have already dealt 
with; let us now notice the most insidious and dangerous of all his 
proposals, namely, the creation of an Imperial Council. At the 1897 
Conference, Mr. Chamberlain suggested that it might be 


“feasible to create a great Council of the Empire to which the colo- 


nies would send representative plenipotentiaries . . . persons 
who . . . would be able to give really effective and valuable 
advice.” 


What objection could anybody have to “advice’’? Well, that is 
just precisely the thing that people don’t like. It may be very good 
for them, but they don’t like it. Does anyone imagine, for example, 
that our own parliament would pay any attention to legislative pre- 
scriptions formulated in London? And if ours would not, why 
should others? At three of the Conferences the colonies have united 
in resolutions in favor of preferences within the Empire; but the 
British parliamnet still imagines that it ought to act upon its own 
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judgment. It may be wrong, but like ourselves it prefers its own 
opinion. 

The futility and the meddlesomeness of the proposal were 
reasons enough for rejecting it; but perhaps the best reason was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admission that his suggestion of “advice” was a thin- 
end commencement—that what he really had in mind was a 


“new government with large powers of taxation and _ legislation 
2. bs 3) 
over countries separated by thousands of miles of sea. 


The Conference of 1897 having taken no direct notice of the 
proposal, Mr. Chamberlain again introduced it at the Conference of 
1902, and secured its rejection by again admitting his ulterior 
purpose. He said 


“the Council might in the first instance be merely an advising 
Council . . . But although that would be the preliminary step, 
it is clear that the object would not be completely secured until 
there had been conferred upon such a Council executive functions, 
and perhaps also legislative powers, and it is for you to say, gentle- 
men, whether you think the time has come when any progress. 
whatever can be made in that direction.” 


Although the Conferences declined to give any sanction—indeed 
any consideration—to this proposal, English imperialists refused to 
abandon the idea and, in 1904, a committee of about fifty gentlemen 
was formed, and missionaries were sent “out” (Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock as chief) to instruct and convert the Canadians. The commit- 
tee repudiated the imperial federation idea (as well they might, it 
having now been eleven years dead), Sir Frederick saying that he 
was 


“not aware of any reason for thinking that the parliament of the 
United Kingdom would easily be persuaded to reduce itself by a 
solemn act to a mere state legislature, or that the colonial gov- 
ernments would be willing to surrender any substantial part of their 
autonomy to some new Federal Senate or Council.” 


Suggestions of legislation and taxation (these two being dead) were 
also renounced, Sir Frederick agreeing 


“that we must distinctly renounce the invention of any new kind 
of executive or compulsory power.” 


And so he said that 


“We must therefore be content with a Council of Advice (an ‘Im- 


perial Council or Committee’) which will have only what is called 
persuasive authority.’ ” 


Sir Frederick was unable to convince his heathen of the advan- 
tages of “persuasive authority.” The idea died almost at child-birth, 
and Sir Frederick performed its obsequies in his parting Montreal 
speech. ; 

Flimsy as was the suggestion, it was succeeded by one still 
feebler, namely, that we should, at the very least, call the Con ferences 
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“Councils”—not make them Councils but just change their name, in 
the hope and trust that they might some day justify the change. The 
new Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lyttelton) in his circular despatch of 
20th April, 1905—just after Sir Frederick’s return to England— 
proposed this, adding that 


“His Majesty’s Government doubts whether it would be wise or 
necessary to give, by any instrument, to this Council a more formal 
character, to define more closely its constitution, or to attempt to 
delimit its functions. The history of Anglo-Saxon institutions such 
as parliament or the cabinet system, seems to show that an institu- 
tion may often be wisely left to develop in accordance with the 
circumstances and, as it were, of its own accord, and that it is well 
not to sacrifice elasticity or power of adaptation to premature 
definiteness of form.” 


To this plain proposal to plant a Council, with the hope that it 
might grow “of its own accord” (what a curious notion!) into some- 
thing else, Australia, Cape Colony and Natal sent favorable answers. 
New Zealand’s reply was deferred until after its elections, and is not 
included in the published correspondence. Newfoundland dissented, 
being fearful of pressure in connection with contribution to imperial 
defence and trade preferences. Canada alone made satisfactory 
reply. She declined to agree to that which, if it should grow, 


“might eventually come to be regarded as an encroachment upon 
the full measure of autonomous legislative and administrative power 
now enjoyed by all the self-governing colonies.” 


When the Conference met (1907) not a word was urged in 
favor of Mr. Lyttelton’s proposal, and his successor (Lord Elgin) 
declared that he did not think it practicable. 

The fourth lesson, then, that we may learn from the Conferences 
is that, inasmuch as no practicable plan of federation is imaginable, 
we shall not institute a Council that we do not want and would not 
know what to do with, in the hope and faith that it will produce 
that which we believe to me impossible. 

AN IMPERIAL Court OF APPEAL. Many people still speak of an 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as an appeal 
“to the foot of the throne,” and delude themselves accordingly. The 
Judicial Committee is a court, regulated by statute as are other 
courts, for hearing appeals from the colonies only. No Englishman, 
Scotchman or Irishman takes his case to “the foot of the throne.”’ His 
final court of appeal is the House of Lords—or rather some judges 
sitting there. 

Naturally enough, when a community reaches the development 
of Canada and Australia, many of their people think that as they can 
make their own tariffs, build their own railways, manage their own 
banks, etc., they are able to settle their own law suits. Australia 
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when consummating her federation (1900) desired that she might - 

have power to arrange her own litigation as she thought fit; but Mr. 

Chamberlain said no, and gave among other absurd reasons this one: 
“Tf the bill were passed in its present form, while it would mark a 
step in advance as far as the federation of Australia is concerned, 
it would be a retrograde measure so far as it affects the larger 
question of imperial federation.” 

Imperial federation, as we have seen, had already been dead for 
seven years. Mr. Chamberlain four years ago had admitted that it 
was 

“a matter of such vast magnitude and such great complication that 


it cannot be undertaken at the present time” ; 
and now he would arrest the progress of the natural development of 
colonial self-government until some hoped for but very uncertain 
resurrection. Mr. Chamberlain had to withdraw much of his opposi- 
tion to the Commonwealth Bill under cover of a compromise, and 
Australia has to-day practically the power to legislate, as to its law 
suits, as it thinks proper. | 


But Mr. Chamberlain was not completely beaten, and he an- 
nounced that 


“Proposals are under consideration for securing a permanent and 
and effective representation of the great colonies on the Judicial 
Committee, and for amalgamating the Judicial Committee with the 
House of Lords, so as to constitute a Court of Appeal for the 
whole British Empire.” 


This proposal was the frailest of the family. It hardly survived 
announcement; and immediately afterwards Mr. Chamberlain called 
a special Conference (1901) to consider another idea, namely, to 
appoint from amongst colonials 

“four additional Law Lords with seats in the House of Lords as 
well as on the Judicial Committee.” 
In his summons he said 


“this proposed measure was regarded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as affording a way of meeting the legitimate desire of the 
colonies for more effective and continuous representation on the 
Judicial Committee than that afforded by the arrangement embodied 
in the Act of 1895.” 


There was no such desire as Mr. Chamberlain spoke of, and 
after the Conference, in declaring its results, he so admitted. He 
said | 


“the result of the Conference has been to show that no far-reaching 
alteration in the present tribunal is desired or would be considered 
satisfactory by the colonies generally, and so long as the colonies 
are of that opinion, His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
make any material changes for the establishment of an Imperial 
Court of Appeal.” 
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And so died this idea. Some discussions of the subject (sort of 
obituary notices) were heard’at the subsequent Conferences (1902 
and 1907) but we may date the decease as of 1901; and the fifth 
lesson from the Conferences we may state in the language of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier at the 1907 Conference: 


“That appeal, which is an appeal of favor, has perhaps passed the 
day of its utility, and if I have any opinion to proffer upon this 
question, it would be that all matters of jurisdiction should be rele- 
gated altogether to the parties interested—the provinces and the 
parliaments—to determine whether there should be an appeal or 
not” 


Necrotocy. Were the present lecturer of the temperament of 
Lord Rosebery—a man inspired with reverence as he approaches the 
remains of a political idea—this address would certainly assume 
some of the characteristics of a funeral sermon, for we have plainly 
quite an accumulation of corpses on hand. Withholding my tears, 
and restraining any homiletical impulses, I may at least supply the 
dates necessary for the epitaphs: 

Imperial Federation died with its League in........ 1893 

ThewlmpernaliCourt or Appeal! died tins! yh tea, 1900 

Colonial Law Lords for the Privy Council died in...1901 

Military contingents under War Office control died in 1902 


Councils with evolutionary tendencies died in....... 1902 
Councils with persuasive authority died in.......... 1905 
CEGIIN Gl GMITM Tae TCIOd Il tim Aue aia, Outen Lo OP ey 1907 
Subscmpuans tortie Navyvnciedi anita. ik Wa wile smart 1907 
Imperial control of judicial appeals died in.......... 1907 


Father and eight children, all dead. 


Will you be kind enough to observe that thus far I have neither advo- 
cated nor prophesied; I have merely related—given you a few com- 
pleted biographies. 


CANADIAN IMPERIALISM. Every one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
imperialistic proposals have thus gone to eternal interment. But the 
Conferences have not devoted their whole time to strangulation. 
They have produced some valuable positive work; and as Canada 
has been chief executioner she has also been chief proposer and 
advocate. Canada has resisted every tendency to political incorpora- 
tion with the Empire, but she has at the same time done her best to 
secure co-operation within the Empire. 

I have no time to dwell upon the Canadian proposals, or to trace 
the difficulties which Canada has encountered in getting them into 
operation. I can do little else than mention them. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. First and most important 
there is the Canadian system of preferential tariffs. Sir John A. 
Macdonald in December, 1885, said in London to a British audience: 


“Commercially, British federation may be achieved on a basis of 
give and take. If you will give colonial produce such immunities 
as you give no foreign nation, I will commit myself to the expres- 
sion of the belief that the colonies will give British goods, and only 
British goods, preferential treatment.” 


At the first Conference, Lord Salisbury spoke against the idea, 
but it was supported by speakers from Queensland and Victoria. 

At the second Conference (that of 1894, called by Canada and 
held at Ottawa) a resolution was passed in favor of 


“a customs arrangement between Great Britain and the colonies, 
by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more favor- 
able footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries.” 


Three of the Australian delegates dissented from this resolution, 
and the Colonial Secretary (the Marquis of Ripon) vigorously ana- 
thematized it. Then Canada startled old country statesmen by 
passing a statute giving the United Kingdom a preference, and sent 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier over with it on a nice silver salver—or at all 
events with a nice silver voice. The situation was very curious and 
the embarrassment was almost ridiculous. What could be said to 
such a sweet offer of such a curious but evidently dangerous alli- 
gator? With all his courtesy and courage, Mr. Chamberlain could 
bring himself to say nothing but that if Canada’s offer should be 
backed by 


“the unanimous wish of the colonies . . . Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will most earnestly consider such a recommendation from 
the colonies, and will give to it the favorable regard which such a 
memorial deserves.” 


The colonies forthwith expressed ‘their unanimous wish that the 
United Kingdom would get rid of certain treaties so that she might 
be able to accept preferential offers, and Lord Salisbury took the 
plunge. It was a terrible disruption of traditional methods; but John 
Bull soon ascertained that preferential duties on his goods was not 
such a terribly distasteful thing as he had imagined. He has already 
got quite to like it. Every colony has supplied him with a dish of it. 
So far he declines to reciprocate. 


IMPERIAL CABLES. Secondly, there is the Canadian idea of 
imperial cables—direct and cheap communication with all parts of 
the Empire, and landings upon territory of the Empire only. Thanks 
to Sir Sandford Fleming’s persistence, we have already a large instal- 
ment of such cables, owned and managed by various parts of the 
Empire. 
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IMPERIAL POSTAGE: 

Thirdly, there is the Canadian idea of cheap imperial postage. 
Thanks very largely to Sir William Mulock, an ounce letter may | 
now go to any part of the Empire for two cents, and the rate of 
postage upon British periodicals has been reduced from last year’s 
rate of four pence a pound to this year’s rate of a penny a pound. 
What that means may be imagined when we know that its immediate 
effect was to increase the number of bags of British mail by Canadian 
steamers (the only ones affected) in May and June of this year by 
one hundred and sixty-four per cent. over the corresponding months 
of the previous year. 

AuL-REpD ROUTE: 

And fourthly, there is the Canadian idea of an all-red route of 
transportation, which is meeting with the usual opposition, but which 
we shall have. 

These, and all such schemes and methods of co-operation repre- 
sent the Canadian attitude towards the Empire, and we may take as 
our fifth lesson from the Conferences that the true line of imperial 
development is not incorporation but co-operation. 

THE Future oF CANADA. The conclusions at which we have 
arrived enable us to declare with some confidence the political future 
of Canada. For we now know (if indeed we ever had any doubt 
about it) that it is not to be found in imperial federation; we believe 
that it is not to be found in junction with the United States; and the 
only other future possible is Independence. We know the road that 
we areon. We know the termination of that road. 

Independence, however, by no means involves deposition of our 
King. Edward VII. is as much the king of Canada as of England, 
and Canadian independence of the Colonial Office no more involves 
his deposition here than elsewhere. Independence means merely con- 
trol of our own affairs. How nearly we already approach that situa- 
tion I cannot now examine; but if by independence we mean, very 
generally, power to do as we please, we practically have it at the 
present moment—although various cobweb theories remain suffi- 
ciently in evidence to make necessary the word “practically”. Very 
rapidly, moreover, are we being educated to the recognition of our 
position as defined by the proceedings of the Conferences. Even our 
foreign relations are falling into our own hands; and a trade treaty 
with France negotiated by our own men, followed immediately by a 
most successful diplomatic mission to Japan, has probably put an end 
to the record of British management or mismanagement of our 
foreign affairs. 
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Remembering that the Conferences were instituted by the Im- 
perial Federation League for federation and defence purposes, let 
us read, without advocacy or prophecy, some of the language of the 
last of them, and judge how far they have fulfilled their purpose. It 
shall be our seventh and last lesson. The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom said: 


“You, in common with us, are representatives of self-governing com- 
munities.” I am not going to enumerate, still less discuss and criti- 
cise, the various schemes more or less ambitious which have been 
put forward; but I will just make a remark applicable to all such 
proposals. We found ourselves, gentlemen, upon freedom and inde- 
pendence—that is the essence of the imperial connection. Freedom 
of action on the part of the individual States, freedom in their 
relations with each other and with the mother country. Anything 
which militates against that principle would be wholly contrary to 
the genius of our race and our political ideals, and would sooner 
or later be disastrous.” 


Lord Elgin, the Colonial Secretary, concurred in 


“the principle which the Prime Minister laid down, that is to say, 
the freedom and independence of the different governments which 
are parts of the Empire.” 


Replying to the Prime Minister’s address, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


said.: 


“This Conference is not, as I understand it (I give my own view), 
a Conference simply of the prime ministers of the different self- 
governing colonies and the Secretary of State; but it is, if I may 
give my own mind, a Conference between Government and Govern- 
ments. It is a Conference between the Imperial Government and 
the Governments of the self-governing dependencies of England.” 
(Lord Elgin assented to this). 

“But upon one thing we are all agreed, and I believe that if we 
can keep this in view we can never go astray, that is to say, that if 
the basis of the union which now binds the British Empire remains 
as it is now, a proper and always permanent recognition of the prin- 
ciple that every community knows best what does fo ritself, that we 
cannot go wrong, and our deliberations must be fruitful.” 


Sir Joseph Ward (New Zealand) said: 


“T think we should be, above all things, strenuous in our desire 
to preserve our entity and individuality in the matter of control of 
our own country.” 


Dr. Jameson (Cape Colony) said: 


“T think we are all unanimous in this room, and I know how 
strong the feeling is, that we ought not to delegate any possibility 
of any power away from the self-governing colonies, but that we 
ought to’ increase their powers. What we are anxious to do is, of 
course, to get each individuality into constitutional equality with the 
motherland ; it may be a very disproportionate equality, but that is 
our idea, really that we are going to be nations, not separate from 
the United Kingdom, but nations within the United Empire. i 
Of course we may have visions a thousand years hence of a closer 
union. I want to explain again that we all say we must have abso- 
Aes oy of action on this (preferential trade) and every other 
subject. 
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Mr. Deakin, in withdrawing Australia from the agreement to 
send contributions to the British navy (having determined to spend 
the money locally), said: 


“We recognize this as a further step in the exercise of our 
self-governing powers.” 


General Botha said: 


“The position that we take in the Transvaal, now that we have 
responsible government, is that the mother country ought to leave 
us alone as much as possible to regulate our own affairs.” 

The General objected to British legislation as to naturalization 


throughout the Empire, on the ground that 


“it is not desirable that legislation should be imposed on a self- 
governing colony except by the parliament of such colony.” 


Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: 


“The special feature of the British Empire has been that it 
has combined, and has succeeded in combining in a degree un- 
known in any other combination in history, a loyal and affectionate 
attachment between the centre and the parts of the Empire, and 
between the various parts themselves with complete practical 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. Winston Churchill spoke of 


“the principle of self-government which is at the root of all our 
colonial imperial policy.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is not the language of imperial fed- 
eration. It is the language of “freedom and independence.” It is 
language descriptive of “the special feature of the British Empire.” 
It is language dear to Canadian ears, for it represents and embodies 
the great and noble aspirations of colonial emancipation; of political 
self-control; and of nationhood. Canada shall not always be sub- 
servient and subordinate. If she cannot be joint-mistress of the 
British Empire, she shall at all events be sole mistress of her own 
territory and of her own people. In peace and war, for better or for 
worse, she must with her own brave heart, and stout arms, front the 
future as best she can. May she have wisdom and sagacity and 
prudence and forbearance sufficient for her assumption of an honored 
place among the great nations of the world. . 

Joun S. Ewart. 


PITT’S THEORY OF EMPIRE. 


/ 


WO hundred years ago, in the parish of St. James, Westmin- 
ster, was born William Pitt, the greatest English imperialist. 
He is the one man, not excepting Cromwell, who has succeeded, if - 
only for a moment, in fusing together the scattered units of the Brit- 
ish Empire, in making it glow through all its vast extent with a 
common enthusiasm and a common purpose. Yet of the ideas which 
wrought in the mind of Pitt we know curiously little. In a sense 
genius must ever be remote and incommunicable; especially is this so 
in the case of one who consciously surrounded himself with an aura 
of mystery and of gloom. But another cause has been added to make 
Pitt still more mysterious tous. He has been hidden behind his own 
greatness. The very effulgence of the triumph has hidden from us 
the triumphater. We have looked on him too much as the organiser 
of victory, and have not sufficiently considered how he would have 
organised and maintained the Empire he had won. 


In a sense Pitt was not a man of theory. He had no system of 
Empire which could be put down in a book and taught in secondary 
schools. When George Grenville tried to puzzle him with pedantic 
logic, Pitt swept his cob-webs away. “I am past the time of life,” he 
said scornfully, “to be turning to books to know whether I love 
liberty or not.” In a sense he had no theory save that the Empire 
must be maintained as great in extent as unsullied in reputation. Yet 
he had, in my opinion, a number of general maxims, any or all of 
which he would indeed have sacrificed to the general safety, but 
which, short of that, were to him of great importance. Yet it is a 
curious proof of how lightly they sat upon him, that they were in 
the main the outcome of the same theory as that of George Gren- 
ville. The difference between them was that Pitt held his theory 
spiritually, Grenville mechanically; to put it in another and perhaps 
better way, Pitt held his theory, while in Grenville’s case the theory 
held him. With Pitt his theory was but the angle from which at 
the moment he contemplated the facts. Show him that the facts 
were better regarded from another angle, and he was free to change 
or to abandon his theory; there is evidence that at the last he was on 
the point of doing so. On the other hand, Grenville’s doctrinaire 
little soul would have dragged the Empire to ruin rather than aban- 
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don one jot or tittle of his darling theory, and then would have sat 
among the ruins and loudly called Heaven to witness that the fault 
lay solely with the dirty facts. 

To discuss the various aspects of this theory would carry me 
too far. My object here is to sketch Pitt’s economic views as they 
are revealed to us in his speech in the House of Commons on Dee. 
Oth, 1782, on the Preliminaries of the Peace of Versailles. 

Three main views have been held as to the ideal underlying the 
Old Colonial Empire of Great Britain, and the Mercantile System 
on which it was based, each arising out of the philosophical theory 
which was for the time in the ascendant. The first is that set forth 
by the American historian Bancroft, which regards the Mercantile 
System as at once a violation of the rights of man, and as the unjus- 
tifiable spoliation of the colonies by the mother country. The mother 
country is held to have valued the colonies solely in so far as she was 
able unscrupulously to exploit them in her own interests. The sys- 
tem was wrong in itself, as putting restraint upon human liberty, and 
wrong in its working, because it restrained the colonies for the sake 
of the mother country. Smuggling was thus not only justifiable but 
laudable, as an appeal to the higher law, a vindication of the inalien- 
able rights of man. But at length the free spirit of humanity could 
no longer be content with such a subterfuge; it rose in glorious pro- 
test, and the American Revolution swept away alike the Empire and 
the false theory on which it was based. This view was obviously 
produced in an age in which the individualistic philosophy was 
supreme. Bancroft believed, with the same vigour with which his 
Puritan ancestors had believed in Supralapsarianism, in the Jeffer- 
sonian theory of democracy, which regarding human nature as in- 
herently pure and good, considered all governments as necessary 
evils, and looked forward to a millenium in which the lion and the 
lamb should have no need of the policeman to reconcile their differ- 
ences. In the economic sphere this theory naturally glorified free 
trade, and had small regard for a system based on the control of 
trade by the state.* 

For about fifty years the Mancroftian thesis held sway on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and was reproduced and exaggerated in a 


1What has more than anything else contributed to support this view of the 
Old Colonial System is that the two greatest men who ever discussed it, Adam 
Smith and Edmund Burke, were its deadly enemies. The mingled argument 
and rhetoric of these two great partisans—for there is a touch both of the 
rhetorician and of the partisan in Adam Smith—is so infinitely superior to 
the writings of any of the defenders of Mercantilism that we have too much 
tended to take them at their own valuation, and to consider what are after all 
ereat partisans as unprejudiced observers. 


” 
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score of American text-books which did not a little to fan the flame 
of hatred toward Great Britain. Though now almost obsolete among 
serious historians in the United States, where the production of such 
an anachronism as Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s book’ would be almost 
impossible, it still lingers in nooks and crannies; a recent candidate 
for Ph.D. saying in his thesis that the Navigation Acts “were instru- 
mental in vitiating the entire business system of the colonies” and 
that their framers and supporters “never looked beyond the southern 
half of the island of Great Britain.’”. 


To this individualistic theory succeeded one which may be called 
the evolutionary, of which the chief exponent is Lecky. According 
to this view, the Mercantile Theory, judged according to its place 
and time, is not only excusable, but even a necessary step in the 
march of human progres. Its advocates begin by pointing out that 
the English colonial system did not stand by itself as an isolated 
phenomenon, but that it was the theory of colonisation held by all 
the other European nations, and that Great Britain was indeed in 
many respects the most liberal of them all.’ 


They then go on to show that the colonial branch of the theory 
sprang naturally out of the dominant economic ideas of the time, and 
that these in turn had naturally developed out of their predecessors. 
It is true that we, the heirs of all the ages, have risen to a higher 
point of view, but we may be sure that if we had lived at the time 
we would have been as purblind as our fathers were. This view has 
been worked out by Schmoller,* who shows how at the dawn of mod- 
ern civilisation we find industry carried on almost solely by private 
corporations, how from that it developed into the form of the city 
guild, from that into the regional organisation of the Flemish cities, 
from that to the mercantile system, which he regards as the applica- 
tion to the organisation of industry of the national resources and of 
the national consciousness. 

To this evolutionary, or as it might be called, apologetic theory, 
I have a strong dislike. In the first place, it is pure fatalism. If we 


1Sir George Otto Trevelyan. “The American Revolution (1899-1907). 


2S. C. Hughson. “Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce” (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, 1894). 


“This had of course been seen and pointed out by Adam Smith and by 
Bancroft, but had by them been kept in the background. The difference 
between the two schools is not absolutely chronological, though it is to a 
large extent so; nor is the change due to the discovery of new facts; it is 
rather a difference in emphasis. 


4“The Mercantile System” (Economic Classics, 1895). 
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are what we are solely because our ancestors were something else, 
and if they in turn developed naturally and irresistibly out of their 
predecessors, all moral judgments disappear. Our reproaches and 
our praise must alike be given to the protoplastic egg, from which, by 
a process of mechanical causation, George III., Burke, Chatham and 
Adam Smith all alike sprang. 

What is worse, this theory, perhaps not logically, but almost in- 
variably, carries with it the implication that in ourselves the end of 
the evolution is reached, that we are heaven’s last and best gift to the 
Universe, and that no further progress is to be looked for. Our poor 
ancestors, climbing wearily up the hill, did indeed the best they could, 
and are not to be blamed, but we, standing on the hilltop and breath- 
ing a purer air, can only thank God that we are not as our fathers 
were. This is hardly an exaggeration of the Pharasaism of Lecky 
and his followers,—Free Trade tending to produce the Pharisee, just 
as Protection does the Publican and the Sinner. 

Of late there had grown up a school, of which Professor Ashley 
is perhaps the best known English exponent, which looks more favor- 
ably on the mercantile theory, and which even, in some cases, looks 
back to it with a half audible sigh. This theory again corresponds 
to the wider movement of our time, which seeing the inadequacy of 
individualism, tends to give the state a larger place in the control of 
economic activities, the view of the relation of man to the state which 
is known in France as Etatisme. According to these writers, the 
ideal of the Old Colonial Empire was not that of a step-motherly 
country exploiting her colonies, but that of a self-contained Empire, 
in which mother country and colonies were correlative, in which each 
produced what it was best fitted to produce, in which the prohibition 
of colonial manufactures for the benefit of the mother country was 
balanced by the bounties on colonial raw materials, by the prohibi- 
tion of the English tobacco industry,* and by an elaborate system 
of preferential trade. 

The change from the apologetic to the eulogistic is well marked 
in the most careful living student of the economic side of the colo- 


1In strong opposition to Bancroft I may here say that having lately had 
occasion to go carefully through the records of the Privy Council, there is no 
doubt as to the extent to which the English tobacco growing industry had 
been developed, or of the strong and continued series of meastires which 
were necessary for its extirpation. From 1625 till the beginning of the reign 
of James II. the struggle went on. Only by military force was the industry 
at last destroyed. It had its centre at Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, but I 
have found warrants for the destruction of English tobacco in no less than 
eighteen counties, including Yorkshire and Oxfordshire. In each of the many 
warrants for its destruction, the chief cause given is the great damage which 
its continuance would do to the plantation trade. 
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nial bond, Mr. G. L. Beer. In his first book, “The Commercial 
Policy of England to the American Colonies,” published in 1893, he 
is still a convinced follower of Lecky. He takes as his motto Lecky’s 
sentence, “How often have the English commercial restrictions on 
the American colonies been treated as if they were instances of 
extreme and exceptional tyranny, while a more extended knowledge 
would show that they were simply the expression of ideas about the 
relation of dependencies''to the mother country which everywhere 
prevailed” (Lecky, Forum, XIV, p. 271), and he goes on to say: 
“Tn the light of the modern ideas of laissez faire and free trade this 
policy is condemned; but to the men of those days it was as true as 
is the theory of evolution or of diminishing returns to us. It was 
a policy of unconscious ignorance, not of conscious malice. History 
teaches that ignorance disguised in the garments of truth has, quite 
as often as malice, caused the adoption of erroneous policies.” 
(Beer, p.9). On the other hand, in his last book, published in 1907, 
“British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765,” he is so convinced an exponent 
of the Imperial side of the theory that he might almost be called a 
devotee of George Grenville. “It would be difficult,’ he says 
(p. 201), “to estimate whether colony or metropolis was called upon 
to bear a greater proportion of the sacrifice demanded by the pre- 
vailing ideal of a self-sufficient commercial Empire.” 

With certain important reservations, this seems to me the cor- 
rect point of view. Whatever in practice the defects of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, the ideal which the statesmen of the day set before them 
was that of a self-contained Empire, in which restrictions should be 
made only for the good of the whole. But in his revolt from Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, and from a century of Fourth of July oratory, 
Mr. Beer tends to forget that there were undoubted fallings away 
from that ideal. The ideal may have been upright, but English poli- 
ticians and business men sought out many inventions. There was 
no dearth of the jobbery which is the invariable accompaniment of 
protection. Far more than jobbery there was ignorance, and that 
unconscious favoritism of those on the spot which is so much com- 
moner than wilful jobbery. The Empire at the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War was in something the same position that the 
Universities of Greater Britain would be in to-day if they were con- 
trolled by the Convocation, Congregation, and Hebdomadal Council 
of Oxford University. 

But whatever the fallings away,—and no ideal was ever yet 
perfectly realised,—there can, I think, be no doubt that such was 
the ideal. And by no one was it held more strongly than by Pitt. It 
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is the custom to say that Pitt knew nothing about trade. If this 
means anything more than that Pitt would not in practice have made 
a good business man, I utterly deny it. Though there may at first 
sight seem something fundamentally antagonistic between that soar- 
ing passionate genius, and the maxims of the counter and of the 
yard-stick, there is no doubt that Pitt chose his friends largely from 
the commercial classes, and that his popularity was greatest among 
the haute bourgeoisie of London. He cultivated no man’s friendship 
more than that of the great merchant prince Beckford,—who what- 
ever his failings of manner, scholarship, and accent, was in matters 
of colonial policy a man of great ability—; and in his speeches Pitt 
harps on commercial matters with an iteration which in a lesser 
orator would be. wearisome. To the last he held passionately that to 
the maintenance of this great self-contained commercial Empire the 
Navigation Laws were necessary. Some amendments to them might 
be needed ; so much he admitted to Franklin ; so much he said expli- 
citly in the debate on the address in January, 1766: “I am con- 
vinced,” he said, “the whole commercial system of America may be 
altered to advantage. You have prohibited, where you ought to have 
encouraged, and you have encouraged, where you ought to have 
prohibited. Improper restraints have been laid upon the continent 
in favor of the islands.”q (Parl. Hist. XVI., 106). But though 
flashes of insight such as this presaged a revision of the commercial 
code which was fated never to be carried out, he was convinced that 
Imperial trade should be controlled in Imperial interests by the Im- 


perial Parliament. Speaking in the House of Lords on November ” 


20, 177Z, only six months before his death, long after the Americans 
had declared their independence, after the Rockingham Whigs, to 
whom he was more or less united, had come to favor its recognition, 
in the same speech in which he fiercely denounced the American 
policy of Lord North and the Ministry, he yet said: “The Ameri- 
cans, contending for their rights against arbitrary exactions, I love 
and admire; it is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots; but con- 
tending for independency and total disconnection from England, I 
cannot wish them success; for in a due constitutional dependency, 
including the ancient supremacy of this country in regulating their 
commerce and navigation, consists the mutual happiness and pros- 
perity of both England and America.”’ 

This Imperial Parliament he would fain have made more truly 
Imperial; he urged reform at home, and the idea of colonial repre- 
sentation in both Houses of the Imperial Parliament at least floated 
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before his mind; but to the last Chatham was true to the ideal of 
Imperial control ; of the beauties of free trade he had not the faintest 
idea. 

What then is involved in the idea of such an Empire? One 
thing certainly which is so obvious that it is sometimes forgotten. 
There must be within the Empire enough of everything to go round. 
There need not be only enough; but enough there must be. How far 
was this the case at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War? The 
Empire was at the time divided into three main parts; the mother 
country, whose contribution to economic self-sufficiency was chiefly 
the multifarious lines of manufactured goods‘which are needed by 
civilised communities; the continental colonies, chiefly called on in 
the Imperial scheme to produce the raw products of the field and of 
the forest; and the West Indies, then of far greater economic im- 
portance than now, whose chief product was sugar, with its two 
by-products of molasses and rum. The Newfoundland fisheries may 
be classed along with the continental colonies, by which they were 
largely exploited. 

The commercial circuit achieved by the West Indian molasses 
was one peculiarly gratifying to all advocates of inter-imperial trade. 
It was in great part sent to the New England States, there, especially 
in Rhode Island, to be made into rum, which ingenuous Bryan 
Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, calls “one of the purest, 
most fragrant and salutary spirits in the world.”? Thence it was 
taken in ships built of New England timber in New England ship- 
yards, to the west coast of Africa, and used in the purchase of slaves. 
One hundred and ten gallons of well-watered rum would buy a prime 
man slave. ‘These slaves were then shipped across to the West Indies, 
and by their labor more sugar was produced, in the refinement of 
which more molasses was given off, which was again shipped north 
to New England, again converted into rum, which was again shipped 
to West Africa, and so ad infinitum. 

There was unfortunately a blot on this idyllic picture. From 
1717 on, the French West India Islands, for various reasons, went 
ahead much faster than did the British. Preferential trade assured 
to the colonies the British market, but in all the neutral markets of 
Europe French sugar entirely dispossessed English. The result of 
this enormous production of sugar in Gaudeloupe, Martinique, and 
Haiti was a correspondingly large quantity of molasses. But the 
cognac distillers of Old France succeeded in forbidding the produc- 

c Mev eeliiaie ee? 
Slee ane yt ae ety ae by Mr. Basil Williams in “The English His- 
; History of the West Indies,” Book V., Chap. ii. 
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tion of rum within the French dominions. What then was to be 
done with it? With this enormous quantity of vendible molasses on 
their hands, the French planters had equally pressing need of cattle, 
horses, lumber, and the products of the farm, the forest, and the 
fisheries.1 The remedy for such a situation was soon found. New 
England wanted molasses, and had horses, timber, and fish for sale; 
the French wanted horses, timber, and fish, and had rivers of mo- 
lasses of which to dispose. The wants of trade being stronger than 
the laws of trade, in defiance of all laws they traded with each other. 
In 1733, after much discussion, the British Parliament aimed an act 
at these wretches who thus preferred pocket to patriotism, and who 
refused to build up the Empire, by paying a higher price for their 
rum and molasses. Prohibitory duties were imposed on all foreign 
made sugar, molasses, and rum imported into the British colonies. 
Mr. Ashley holds that this act, however unwise, was rather a mis- 
directed attempt to aid one colony at the expense of another than to | 
exploit New England in the interests of the mother country. Un- 
fortunately, he forgets that, while the French West India Islands 
developed largely on colonial capital, most of that which went to the 
building up of the British Islands was supplied from England, and 
that all through the seventeenth century the West India planters 
formed or controlled a group in the House of Commons only less 
powerful than that afterwards owned by the East India Company. 
The point is after all of small importance, for the Act proved impos- 
sible of execution. Colonial juries refused to convict, and the Act 
became a dead letter. In his “Letters on trade” written in 1763 and 
1764, Governor Bernard says that the rumor of George Grenville’s 
attempt to enforce it has caused greater alarm than did in 1758 the 
news of the fall of Fort William Henry; no light word, if one re- 
members the panic fear of French and Indian atrocities into which 
that defeat threw the whole frontier from Maine to Virginia. The 
same Bernard, who was Governor of Massachusetts, and a shrewd 
and enlightened observer, tells us that of 15,000 hhds. of molasses 
imported into New England in 1763, only 500 came from British 
islands; Mr. Beer quotes statistics to show that of the 14,000 hhds. 
imported into Rhode Island in the same year, only 2,500 came from 
the British islands, and that practically none of the rest paid duty. 

This situation was aggravated by the peace of 1763. We had 
indeed obtained by it some small additions to our West Indian colo- 
nies, especially Grenada and Tobago; but Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Sta. Lucia had been given back. On the other hand, the con- 


1Dry codfish was largely used in feeding the slaves. 
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tinental colonies had been magnificently extended to the Mississippi. 
Their commerce would naturally go ahead by leaps and bounds. But 
nowhere within the Empire was there an outlet for it. It would 
more than ever be directed to the building up of the colonies of a 
foreign power. 

If with these views in mind we study the speech of Pitt on the 
Peace of 1763, we find two contradictory currents in it. He was 
too good an Imperialist, he loved too greatly the American colonies 
(‘there where I had garnered up my heart,’ as he said sadly in after 
days) not to rejoice in the almost unlimited possibilities of expansion 
which had been given them. But he also saw the lop-sided character 
which these extensions, as compared with the lack of adequate ex- 
pansion in the West Indies, had given to the Empire, and he strongly 
attacked the Ministry for their weakness herein. It is this economic 
aspect of his objection to Bute’s Peace which does not seem to me 
to have been sufficiently emphasised. 

We have but scanty remains of Pitt’s oratory, Dr. von Ruville,* 
though his book is a tribute to the industry rather than to the ability 
of the author, has justly pointed out that Pitt’s oratory was a weapon 
never used for mere parade. He always spoke to convince; never, 
as Burke so often did, merely to display his supreme abilities. Thus 
he made no attempt to preserve his speeches; and thus most of his 
speaking was done in opposition. During the period of his power 
he spoke but little. His oratory had done its work; he had a subser- 
vient majority; he therefore sheathed his oratorical sword, and put 
his hand to the administrative plough. Thus though his speech upon 
the Peace lasted for three hours and forty minutes, we have but an 
imperfect record of it. I have drawn my report from three sources. 
There is first the abstract given in the “Parliamentary History,” and 
reproduced in the “Lives,” compiled by Almon and by Thackeray. 
Then there is the account in his “Memoirs of George III.” written in 
1766 by Horace Walpole from notes taken at the time. Lastly, I 
have ventured to use a third source. The summaries of political 
events in Dodsley’s “Annual Register” were for many years, as is 
well known, written by Edmund Burke. In the resumé given in the 
edition of 1763 of the chief arguments against the Peace, Burke uses 
without acknowledgment almost the words of Pitt in the Parliamen- 
tary History; here and there, however, he inserts a clause or a sen- 
tence not found in any direct report of the speech, but quite in the 
Pitt manner. Now Burke, as he afterwards told the House, “sat in 


1“Wilhelm Pitt, Graf von Chatham” (3 vols., Berlin, 1905; English Trans- 
lation, 1907). 
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your gallery a good while before I had the honor of a seat in this 
House,” and it seems to me most probable that these additions are 
from his recollections or notes of the speech itself. 

As to North America the reports are hopelessly confused, the 
natural result of our having only brief notes, and of the struggle in 
the orator’s mind between two points of view. The Parliamentary 
History says: “Of the dereliction of North America by the French, 
he entirely approved. But the negotiators had ‘no trouble in obtain- 
ing that acquisition. It had been the uti possidetis in his own nego- 
tiation, to which the French had readily consented.” If Pitt said this 
he lied, and Horace Walpole is probably right, in quoting him as 
saying: ‘He applauded the drawing of the article of Canada, in- 
finitely better executed than he could have done it.” Shortly before 
Walpole represents him as saying, and here we catch a glimpse of 
the other conception: “She (1.e. France) has given you more in 
Canada than she knew you could use, and more than he had con- 
tended for.” The Annual Register goes further, and says: “But if 
further concessions must be made (for which, however, they saw no 
necessity) let the prodigious demand in North America be somewhat 
contracted.’ | 

But Pitt would assuredly have welcomed the widest expansion 
in North America had it been given an adequate commercial outlet 
within the Empire; all through the summer of 1761, while nego- 
tiating, he had also been pushing on the preparations for an expedi- 
tion against Martinique; it is thus on the folly of our cessions in the 
West Indies that he most insists. In the following summary of his 
speech I have not distinguished between the Parliamentary History 
and Walpole, and have taken phrases from the Annual Register. I 
have, however, specified the only long extract taken therefrom, and it 
is certainly in favor of my theory of its origin that it fills in what in 
the other reports of the speech is an awkward transition: 

“To the cession of the islands of Cuba, Guadeloupe, and Mar- 
tinique, there is added the island of St. Lucia, the only valuable one 
of the neutral islands. We must, say the French, have St. Lucia, 


1Two things I have so far been unable to find out. (a) Whether Burke 
was in the gallery, or not; that he was in London we know, and that he fre- 
quented the gallery. (b) Where the report of Pitt’s speech first appeared. It 
is not in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


2Tt is significant that in the abortive negotiations of 1761, Pitt had not 
designed to drive the French out of all North America east of the Mississippi. 
A careful study of those tangled negotiations leaves no room for doubt that 
wherever the southwest boundary between the two nations was to run, it 
would have left the French at least a strip of the hinterland east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
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for cela bouche Martinique; is that a reason to be given to a British 
Parliament? France should have given you Guadeloupe, or she 
and Spain, Hispaniola.’””? 

“It is impossible to form any judgment of the motives which can 
have influenced his Majesty’s servants to make these important sac- 
rifices. They seem to have lost sight of the great fundamental prin- 
ciple, that France is chiefly, if not solely, to be dreaded by us in the 
light of a maritime and commercial power; and therefore by. re- 
storing to her all the valuable West India Islands and by our con- 
cessions in the Newfoundland fishery, we had given to her the means 
of recovering her prodigious losses, and of becoming once more 
formidable to us at sea. That the fishery trained up for them an 
innumerable multitude of young seamen, and that the West India 
trade employed them when they were trained. That France had 
long since gained? a decided superiority over us in this iucrative 
branch of commerce, and supplied almost all Europe with the rich 
commodities which are produced only in that part of the world. By 
this commerce she enriched her merchants and augmented her 
finances.”’ 

There is here an abrupt transition in the Parliamentary History 
which the Annual Register fills in. 

“By this commerce she enriched her merchants, and augmented 
her finances, whilst from a want of sugar land, which has been long 
known and severely felt by England, we at once lost the foreign 
trade, and suffered all the inconveniences of a monopoly at home. 


That at the close of so expensive a war, we might very reason- 
ably demand something towards our indemnification, as well as 
towards our security. It is evident that our conquests in North 
America, however they may provide for the one, are altogether in- 
adequate to the other of these ends.” 

Then the Parliamentary History.continues: ‘The state of the 
existing trade in the conquests in North America is exceedingly low; 





1Though I am here dealing only with the economic side of the question, 
it must not be forgotten that Pitt’s view of Empire was never solely commer- 
cial. For him it had its military, its political, even its social value as well. 


2Tt is worthy of notice that Grenville, who was in the Cabinet, and who, as 
I have said, held the same theory of Empire as Pitt, absolutely refused to con- 
sent to the cession of Guadeloupe, which Lord Bute only carried by calling a 
Cabinet Council during”’Grenville’s illness, a fact not mentioned by Dr. von 
Bae who, with more courage than discretion, makes himself the panygerist 
oft bute. 


3So Annual Register, Parl. Hist., has: “After the peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, France gained.” 
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the speculations of their future are precarious, and the prospect at 
the very best is remote. We stand in need of supplies, which will 
have an effect, certain, speedy, and considerable. The retaining both, 
or even one of the considerable French islands, Martinico or Guade- 
loupe, will, and nothing else can, effectually answer this triple pur- 
pose. The advantage is immediate. It is a matter not of conjecture, 
but of account. The trade with these conquests is of the most lucra- 
tive nature, and of the most considerable extent; and what is of 
equal weight, all that we gain on this system is made fourfold to us 
by the loss that accrues to France. But our conquests in North 
America, however advantageous they may be to us in the idea of 
security, are of very little detriment to the commerce of France. On 
the West India scheme of acquisition, our gain and her loss go hand 
in hand. He insisted upon the obvious connection of this trade with 
that of the colonies in North America, and with our commerce to the 
coast of Africa. The African trade would be augmented by the 
greater demand for slaves. That of North America would all centre 
in Great Britain. But if the islands are all restored, a great part of 
the benefit of the northern colony trade must redound to those who 
were lately our enemies, and will always be our rivals.” 

To me it seems that the sketch which I gave of the circuit of the 
molasses trade not unfairly fills in the skeleton given in these last 
few sentences. 

Pitt’s Imperialism was never wholly commercial; but his grasp 
of its commercial importance must never be lost sight of in esti- 
mating either Pitt himself or his conception of Empire; the most 
soaring and disinterested of our statesmen was convinced that Em- 
pire must have a commercial foundation; the spirit which talked of 
such ties as sordid bonds would to him have been not so much 
distasteful as unintelligible. 

W. L. GRANT. 
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HEN one makes a study of the human body and notes the 

complexity of the various organs and the delicate exactness 
of its mechanism, he is not surprised that it should be subject to a 
great number of diseases or derangements; and it is not difficult 
for us to draw a comparison in this respect between the individual 
and the social body. With its great component parts, its multitudi- 
nous and wonderful systems, its various arts, sciences and religions, 
is it to be wondered at that society, too, should be a prey to divers 
disorders, vast and terrible, as befits its dignity and magnitude? 

_Any disorganization of the social body—or of any of its parts— 
may be looked upon as a disease, and by careful study we may be 
able to arrive at some conclusion as to the causation, symptoms and — 
even cure of the disease. 

The most important of these maladies are: Crime, Prostitution, 
Pauperism, Political Corruption, Anarchy, Financial Panics, Neuro- 
pathies and certain Insanities. Granting that with the exception of 
political corruption and panics these affections are all of a more or 
less hereditary nature, let us make an attempt at classification. 

1. Criminals and paupers (and prostitutes) may be looked upon 
as the parasites of society, drawing their sustenance from its life 
blood, their existence dependent upon its woes. I grant that there is 
a small percentage of paupers who have become so through no fault 
of their own, and of these few I ask pardon, but the vast majority 
can trace the source of their poverty to misspent energies or immoral 
living. 

I]. Let us call Anarchy, Political Corruption and Financial 
Crises the contagious diseases, transmitted from man to man or 
party to party; at one time breaking out in great epidemics, anon 
quiescent or dormant—perchance appearing in sporadic cases. Like 
all infectious diseases they are dependent upon contagion associated 
with lowered vitality. Occasionally that drowsy giant the Public 
Conscience arouses himself sufficiently, when the disease becomes 
unusually prevalent, takes the disinfectant into his own hands and 
lays it about with such good will and earnestness that for the moment, 
with a change of government, the disease appears to be stamped 
out, but alas! the reform is only temporary, for there are always 
enough infected ones left'to contaminate the new element and in a 
short time the disease is as widespread as before. 
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The recent financial crisis was not precipitated by any single 
factor. The insurance investigations with their exposures and the 
necessity of the companies hurriedly realizing on their stocks; the 
public exposure of the disgraceful state of affairs in connection with 
the meat packing industries in the United States, the country’s mad 
rush for development beyond its immediate needs or means, the over- 
capitalizing of companies far and near, and in Canada particularly 
with reference to the Cobalt mines, defects in the American banking 
system, prolonged strikes, etc. All these and many other factors 
have had their influence in causing a general feeling of uneasiness 
and distrust throughout the country and in precipitating a general 
panic. 

Of Anarchy just a word. It has been defined as a rebellion 
against law and order. The real anarchist is very often a paranoiac, 
that is an insane individual with grand ideas and equally grand—to 
his mind—afflictions and persecutors. It is therefore meet that he 
should fall into the ranks of the anarchist who rebels against author- 
ity. Vicious social and economic conditions, hard times, strikes, and 
unequal administration of “justice,’ so called, between the rich 
offender and the poor, viz., imprisonment for the poor man who 
steals a dollar and freedom to the rich man who embezzles thousands, 
the overbearing attitude of capital with labor at times; these condi- 
tions all tend to fill the ranks of the anarchists. 

Neuropathies and certain forms of lunacy are among the here- 
ditary diseases of society. Just as the tendency to certain diseases 
is transmitted from father to son, so the degeneracy and criminal 
propensities of neuropaths descends from generation to generation. 
There are many examples of this. Rev. Dr. Stocker, of Berlin, traced 
834 descendants of two sisters who died in 1825. Seventy-six were 
criminals, 164 prostitutes, 106 illegitimates, 142 beggars, and 64 pau- 
pers. The famous Juke family of New York state furnishes another 
pertinent illustration. 

It is rather humiliating to our pride to find that amongst bar- 
barous and heathen races these degenerate social states are not nearly 
so prevalent, that it is amongst the most highly civilized and Chris- 
tian races, where refinement and culture should have attained their 
highest degree of perfection, here, flourishing like rank weeds in a 
beautiful garden, we find every form of social evil, crime, prostitu- 
tion, political corruption, etc., in their most prolific and vilest forms. 

When civilized man came to America, he found here a com- 
paratively clean, healthful and, in their own way, moral race, but 
alas, a few years of contact with civilization did much to mar the 
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simple morals of the red man. Drinking and debauchery, filth and 
disease soon became rife and the “White Man’s” plague bade fair to 
extinguish the nation. They were not ready to assimilate with the 
white man or to catch step with his civilization, and as a consequence 
they derived little good and much harm from the association. The 
white man’s good qualities were few and difficult to imitate, his bad 
ones many and easy to acquire. 

The rise and fall of. great nations such as the ancient Greeks 
and Romans should be a warning to modern nations that civiliza- 
tion,—so called,—culture and refinement amongst the better classes 
alone without due regard to the mental and moral education of the 
masses do not prevent the worm of corruption from eating great rents 
in our social fabric—-rents which even now mar the beauty and 
menace the integrity of the whole. 

Beautiful France, the home of refinement and culture, the 
nursery of the arts and sciences, France which has reached the pin- 
nacle of civilization among the nations, has fallen a prey to the direst 
social evils which, having run riot for centuries, have undermined the 
moral tone of the nation. Tottering on the brink of the precipice, she 
awaits the inevitable hour. 

The moral code of the nations has been a process of evolution 
and the present social system is a development from this moral code. 
Man’s conscience is a development from his teachings and environ- 
ment. The child is born without a conscience but with a capacity for 
its development. Should we look upon him as a thief because he is 
unable to distinguish between mine and thine, or should we endeavor 
to teach him this fundamental of society. Just as it is necessary for 
him to learn this simple lesson, it is equally necessary for him to 
grasp the more complex ones in order that he may act in a normal 
way toward the social body of which he is a working part. He may 
be unable to learn morals, as a result of mental defects or degenerate 
heredity, e.g., the imbecile and the born criminal; or he may be igno- 
rant of social laws as a result of evil environment, associations or 
adverse teachings. 

“Crime is the product of adverse social conditions and all the 
forces of civilization take part in its etiology.” Criminal codes and — 
punishment cannot eradicate it. Imprisonment, fines or capital 
punishment may soothe an exasperated public for the time being, 
just as morphine will relieve pain, but they cannot remove the cause, 
and as long as the cause is acting the disease will progress. Unfor- 
tunately, the human animal from Adam down has been possessed 
of criminal instincts. Education, environment and religious influ- 
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ences have tended to inhibit these until at the present day one who 
exhibits a criminal propensity is-looked upon as an abnormal indi- 
vidual and is promptly ostracized from society—forcibly or other- 
wise. 

The cycle of crime is remarkable in its regularity. The number 
of crimes committed, the manner in which they are perpetrated and 
even the instruments with which they are done are practically the 
same year by year. 

For the intelligent study of social diseases we must begin at 
the beginning, in other words, with an investigation into the causes, 
then perhaps we shall have some light thrown on the means of cure. 
With reference to crime. Some authorities are inclined to argue 
that all crime is the result of atavism or reversion of type to more 
or less primitive savagery. While this is undoubtedly true in a large 
number of cases, it can hardly be claimed to be the sole cause. 

It is rather remarkable that climatic variations cause variations 
in the number and character of crimes. Statistics show that hot 
weather causes an increase in the number of crimes of impulse. 
Neuropathic individuals, that is, those suffering from nervous irrita- 
bility or exhaustion, epileptics and those subject to hysteria or to 
temporary insanity, who are all of unstable mental condition, are 
profoundly influenced by the heat. They cannot adapt themselves 
readily to sudden changes in temperature and are liable to break 
into excesses of various kinds. The increase of robberies in the 
winter months, however, is due to increased necessities. Cold 
weather acts as a tonic on neuropaths and crimes of impulse are 
rarer during the winter season. 

Alcoholism bears an even more significant relation to crime and 
is a potent factor in its causation. I think I do not overestimate 
when I say that nearly 90 per cent. of the inmates of Blackwell’s 
Island Workhouse, New York, are addicted to spirituous liquors. 
In Canada 84 per cent. of convicts use liquor to a greater or lesser 
extent; 27 per cent. immoderately! (Statistics, 1905). 

Drug habits, such as morphinism and cocainism, and even the 
consumption of absinthe, are becoming of considerable importance 
with respect to crime in America. The first two of these habits are 
startlingly prevalent and act by undermining the physical and moral 
health of the individual. It is a well-known fact that morphine 
habituées become inveterate liars and the road from liardom to 
thiefdom is short and straight. 

Hereditary influences, such as tuberculosis, syphilis, insanity and 
degeneracy in its various forms play a prominent role in the etiology 
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of crime. With regard to tuberculosis and syphilis, it is only those. 
forms which affect the brain, causing mental trouble, which are of 
importance. | 

Defective development—physical and mental. 


Poverty, sweat shops, overcrowding of tenements and filth are 
of no mean importance. In Canada 39% per cent. of our convicts 
are laborers, while only 3.69 per cent. were farmers. This fact alone 
demonstrates the advantages of open air life as compared with the 
huddling together of people in the cities. The advantages of open 
air life and farming as a cure for crime have at last been recognized 
by the Provincial Legislature of Ontario, and even now a bill is 
before the Ontario House to do away with the Central Prison and 
buy considerable farm land on which to employ the prisoners. This 
is a move in the right direction. 

Vicious example and environment, especially criminal inocula- 
tion. Crime is contagious and the sooner this fact is recognized by 
the authorities the sooner we shall have an improvement. One of the 
most important, perhaps the most important cause for crime is neg- 
lect of the mental and moral education of children. We have no 
more effectual weapon against the octopus of crime than the home 
life. I believe good moral upbringing of children would in time 
almost eradicate it. It can be shown that even the children of habi- 
tual criminals, when placed in a good environment, may develop into 
useful citizens. In other words, we may by culture override the 
tendency to atavism in the born criminal, provided we have control of 
his education from infancy. One of the most useful Christian work- 
ers in Chicago came from criminal stock but was rescued before the 
hand of crime had branded him. In the 16th year book of the New 
York reformatory, the antecedents of criminals have been worked out 
very thoroughly; 56.2 per cent. came from bad homes, while only 
7.6 per cent. came from good homes and many of these left home 
before the age of 14. Only 1 and a fraction per cent. were sur- 
rounded by good influences at the time of their fall into crime. These 
facts speak for themselves. In England only 40 per cent. of juvenile 
criminals were living at home with both parents at the time of their 
fall, while the other 60 per cent. had only one parent or had been 
deserted by both. In the New York State Reformatory some years 
ago, 38 per cent. of juvenile criminals were children of drunken 
parents, 12 per cent. of insane or epileptics, and 4 per cent. of pau- 
pers. This is a good example of the influence of heredity among 
criminals. 
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The influence of suggestion as per glaring newspaper reports of 
crimes such as murders and suicides, or of robberies, given in unne- 
cessary detail, and the ever-present dime novel of the Jesse James 
type, influence children and unstable nervous people to such an 
extent that in many cases an almost immediate repetition of the 
offence by the reader has been the result. A few years ago in 
Kingston, Ont., a young lady attempted suicide by drinking carbolic 
acid. This was duly reported by the daily papers. During the next 
few days two other young ladies made similar attempts—one of 
which was successful. Last fall a somewhat similar incident occurred 
there, two young men being the victims. In the same city a few 
years ago some school boys who had been indulging “not wisely but 
too well” in the dime novel, formed themselves into a “gang,” appro- 
priating unto themselves the sonorous title, “The Forest Robbers.” 
(The fact that not one of them had ever seen a forest was of no 
moment). They committed a number of petty offences without being 
discovered, then being emboldened by success they tried a little 
burglary, breaking into a pawn shop and stealing several revolvers, 
then into the residence of the Rev. M. close by, where they rifled 
a gold watch. It was during this latter event that the protectors of 
the people arrived on the scene and after a short struggle accom- 
panied the discomfited “robbers” to the cells. 

A thoughtless magistrate could have turned these lads into in- 
curable criminals by carrying out the letter of the law and sending 
them to reformatory (?) or prison, but be it said to the credit of 
Magistrate Duff that he gave the most curative and fitting punishment 
that could have been meted out to them. Each “Forest Robber” was 
placed across a burly policeman’s knee and given a sound spanking, 
then with a good warning to them and their parents (especially with 
regard to the character of their reading) they were sent home to bear 
the jeers of the other school boys and their own humiliation. They 
never forgot their lesson and are without exception respectable citi- 
zens to-day. Immoral literature is responsible for many sins! 

It has frequently been noted that at or about the climacteric 
(change of life) in women, criminal tendencies develop. This is true 

to a certain extent with regard to men of middle age. 
| Starvation and niggardly charity cause crimes of necessity such 
as stealing or even murder. I recollect a case in this city where the 
father lay dying of consumption, the mother with four young chil- 
dren, one a baby in arms, was left to take care of the family. She 
was allowed fifty cents a week by her church. However, the daily 
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papers kindly took the matter up and some charitable people came to 
the rescue. I am afraid we are inclined to think that there is little 
poverty or want in our fair Dominion. In comparison with other 
countries perhaps we are right, but it is rather startling to know that 
during the month of January in the city of Toronto 100 babies 
starved to death, some of the mothers sharing the same fate. Even 
in our own city I have seen families living in cellars, the children 
being in a deplorable state from cold and hunger. 

The immigration into our country of the criminal refuse of 
Europe has been one of the most prolific sources of crime in 
America. It is true some little attention is being paid to this danger 
in Canada, but increased vigilance is necessary. A few years ago 
in’ Rhode Island workhouse it was estimated that over 76 per cent. 
of the 6,000 criminals were of foreign parentage. Are we better 
situated in Canada? I fear not materially, while we have only 13 
per cent. of foreigners in the Dominion, 40 per cent. of our convicts 
are of foreign birth and no doubt many others are children of 
foreigners. 

The gambling instinct is another cause of crime. That desire, 
inherent in most of us, for money for which we have never labored. 
The recent Cobalt craze shows to what extent even the conservative 
Canadian may be led by his greed for gain. 

Strenuous living. The constantly increasing difficulty of mak- 
ing an honest livelihood, the keen competition in the business world, 
and the nerve strain resulting from overwork. Many other factors 
enter into the causation of crime and many subdivisions of the ones 
mentioned, but these will suffice to show the many interests involved 
in the social evils. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Up to the present there has been but little distinction made 
between the various classes of criminals, when, as a matter of fact, 
there are the widest variations in the mental and moral conditions 
of these individuals. 

Dr. Lydston, in his splendid work on the diseases of soicety, 
classifies them as follows: 

1. Instinctive criminals, such as the born criminal who comes 
from a criminal stock and in whom crime is inherent; and the moral 
imbecile to whom it is impossible to teach the difference between 
right and wrong. 

2. Criminals by wmpulse, including the occasional criminal who 
may by ill treatment or mal-administration of justice be readily con- 
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verted into the habitual criminal. Criminals by passion, that is, those 
who commit a crime under some great nervous strain such as anger 
or frenzy. The accidental criminal who falls into trouble through 
inebriety, through necessity or under social excitement, as in strikes 
or mobs. | 

3. Epileptic and insane criminals. Political excitement, indus- 
trial crises, religious mania or social hysteria may develop this class. 


4. Political criminals who usually go unscathed. 


CRIMINAL CONTAGION. 


In the majority of prisons all these types are thrown together 
without any attempt being made to separate the curable from the 
incurable, the old hardened offender from the tender accidental, or 
the instinctive from the impulsive, and, as a result, the innocent are 
quickly inoculated by the guilty. The germs of evil proliferate with 
astonishing rapidity! In Pontiac Reformatory—so called—this 
method is in vogue, and some of the most finished criminals are 
turned out of that institution. They work in gangs of seven and 
when attacked by officers never hesitate to shoot or kill. They have 
given the Chicago police far more trouble than the older criminals. 
Young men thrown into the same cell with hardened old criminals 
are quick to learn their vices and are all too ready to put their new- 
found knowledge to the test soon after liberation. I have seen young 
girls in the Blackwell’s Island prison who entered there in the pos- 
session of a single fault thrown into the same cell with old hags who 
took the keenest delight in teaching them crimes of which they had 
never even heard. The result of months of such association is 
apparent. The comparatively innocent girl who enters the prison 
leaves with a knowledge of evil well calculated to drag her down to 
the filthy level of her quasi monitor. It is true some prisons have 
made spasmodic attempts at reform in this particular—Elmira Re- 
formatory and the Michigan State prison are two of the best—but the 
majority have taken little cognizance of the danger of criminal con- 
tagion, have made no effort at differentiation of types and very little 
effort to improve the moral condition of the individual. The pun- 
ishment of the criminal, too, is left largely in the hands of the judge, 
who has neither the time nor the inclination to make a special study 
of each individual and as a consequence makes the punishment to fit 
the crime instead of the criminal. 
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SUICIDES. 


The increasing number of suicides is becoming alarming. Last 
year in the city of Vienna 356 men and 108 women committed suicide, 
39 more than during the previous year, while 441 men and 298 women 
made unsuccessful attempts to do likewise; this gives a grand total 
of 1,200 who desired and even attempted to kill themselves in that 
one city. You will notice that almost four men to one woman commit 
suicide. There are many-reasons for this. Men do not bear suffer- 
ing well, they have greater responsibilities, a greater sense of honor 
in business matters, less affection for their offspring than women, 
more pride, and they bear privation less patiently than women. About 
25 per cent. of suicides are insane. More women than men commit 
suicide for love. 

WITH REGARD TO THE CURE OF THESE SOCIAL MALADIES. 

Prevention is always better than cure. Institutions which will 
destroy the disease in its infancy are next in order of importance. 
Degeneracy underlies to a greater or less extent all social disease, 
therefore it must be our first aim to stamp out the degenerate. To 
do this we must begin at the beginning, 7.e., with the control of mar- 
riage amongst criminals, degenerates and lunatics, in order that they 
shall not be able to procreate their kind. This may seem to some to 
be an interference with individual rights, but surely society at large 
ought to have at least as many rights as the individual, and society 
ought to have the right to protect itself against disease. Marriages 
of consanguinity and of inebriates which so often lead to the birth 
of degenerate offspring ought to be prohibited. 

‘Dr. Lydston, of Chicago, strongly advocates the asexualization of 
habitual or incurable criminals in order that their species may die out. 

As the city slums breed criminals, these sink holes ought to be 
cleaned out. Some of the money which the government wastes, or 
worse than wastes, annually could be advantageously expended in 
bettering the condition of the poorer classes, beautifying their sur- 
roundings, educating their children, distributing moral literature 
amongst them, providing work and building clubs where clean, health- 
ful sport and good books would assist them to attain higher things. 
These, apart from any religious training, would help to make them 
grow up to healthy and moral manhood and womanhood. Could we 
but bring up the children of the poor in clean physical and moral 
surroundings we should be able to stem the current of crime at its 
very source.- A large number of children begin a life of crime at a 
very tender age. In 1905 there were almost 5,000 boys and girls 
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under 16 years of age in prison in the United States, while in Canada 
there were 800, an increase of 14.77 per cent. over the preceding year. 
During the past 20 years there have been 31,183 convictions, in our 
country, of juveniles, 2,100 of these being girls. This is largely the 
fault of society. Who cares? Not the parents—they are often crim- 
inals themselves, and the children illegitimates. Not the friends— 
they have few friends and even these haven’t money enough to 
support themselves. Not the churches—they are so interested in 
foreign missions that in gazing afar off they overlook the squalor 
and misery at their very feet! Might we not as well pay for the 
moral upbringing of these children in their own homes as to pay 
it into reformatories and prisons after they have grown up? 

Physical training, too, is of the utmost importance in brain 
development. The brain keeps pace with the body and clean health- 
ful sport will do much to develop a clean, healthful mind. Some 
of the best prisons now are recognizing this fact in connection with 
reform, adding too the influence of a daily bath, the good effects of 
which, physically and mentally, are well known to all. “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,’ and we must see to it that 
all classes are kept busy; manual and industrial training are about 
to be introduced into the new Ontario Reformatory—providing the 
bill passes the legislature—this is a matter of the utmost importance. 
Honest labor does much to elevate the tone of the whole social 
system. 

Punishment, corporeal and capital, as a cure for crime has 
proved a decided failure. It is true some few are deterred from 
crime by the fear of punishment, but the majority are willing to take 
the chances. According to Lydston, of 11,000 murderers in the 
United States, only 300 were brought to justice and punished, and 
in 1905 in Canada of 40 murderers only 12 were convicted and 
punished. Then again the prevailing tendency across the border 
to punish the poor man and let the rich go free on the plea of tem- 
porary insanity, or some other peculiar excuse, is calculated to arouse 
a feeling of resentment and even anarchy among the poorer classes 
who feel, and justly too, that they are discriminated against. 

But, you will say, if we don’t hold the fear of death over mur- 
derers or would-be murderers we should have a great increase in 
this form of crime. The only argument I can give you in return is 
that in states such as Michigan and Kansas, where capital punish- 
ment has been abolished, there has been no increase in this form 
of crime. If a man intends committing murder, he is likely to do 
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it and take his chances of escape. Apart from born criminals and 
lunatics there are few murderers who have committed this offense 
except under extreme stress of circumstances—circumstances where 
even the fear of death would not act as a deterrent. In the case of 
born criminals and lunatics they ought to be removed permanently 
from society in any case. Punishment as it is meted out is a relic 
of barbarism. The climax was reached about the sixteenth century 
when church and state joined hands in perpetrating the most in- 
human system in the annals of the world. The records of the holy 
Spanish Inquisition teem with nameless horrors. Do not the cat-o’- 
nine tails, the hangman’s rope and gibbet and the electrocution chair 
savor of those barbarous days? Hanging is particularly inhuman; 
even when well done it is a ghastly thing and when bungled, as it 
sometimes is, it becomes horrible in the extreme. Sometimes the 
rope breaks and a new one has to be got while the hapless victim of 
our Canadian law lies a helpless, suffering heap; again it is the knot 
which slips, and many minutes of agony untold drag by before the 
poor wretch passes to the hell to which we have hastened him. The 
bungling in the electrocution chair has not all been made public, but 
it is known that cruel accidents have happened there too. 

What then can be said in favor of capital punishment? Who is 
that man from whom you instinctively shrink, whose very clothes 
seem loathsome. What unspoken horror makes you draw away as 
though the very sight of him would contaminate you? Is it the 
hangman? And why should you do this? Is he not an honest man, 
an officer of the law who does his duty faithfully and as you have 
ordered it? Why this seeming inconsistency? Why, because we feel 
there is something wrong about it, because the inward monitor, con- 
science, tells us that God has not given us the right to kill a fellow- 
being in cold blood. If it should afterward be proven—as it often 
has been—that the man was innocent, what power on earth can 
rectify the mistake? We should never place ourselves in the uncom- 
fortable position of committing an irreparable wrong to a fellow- 
mortal. No! Let the murderer live! Memory, the keenest punish- 
ment of all, will torture him as no human power can do; memory is 
his natural punishment, as God willed it. Remove him from society 
if you will, but let nature take its course. “Conscience makes cowards 
of us all,” and the conscience of the murderer will place him on the 
rack far more effectually than any work of ours. 

Is crime in Canada on the increase? I regret to say that it is. 
In 1905 there were 7,624 convictions for indictable offences, while 
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during the previous year there were only 6,754 —nearly 900 less. 
Other years show a somewhat ‘similar ratio. The penitentiary at 
Kingston has now 484 inmates, the largest number for five years, 
notwithstanding the fact that many are out on parole. In the North- 
west Territories it has become necessary to increase the number of 
mounted police because both population and criminals are on the 
increase. During the past year 5,685 were convicted from that part 
of Canada, making 1,429 more than during the preceding year. The 
majority of these convictions were for assault, theft and drunken- 
ness, but there were eleven murders and six attempted murders. Con- 
victions for drunkenness have increased in Canada in 1905 by 14.43 
per cent. over 1904, Manitoba having the greatest number in relation 
to population and Ontario the least, being only one-fourth as drunken 
as Manitoba. 

Mr. Ladouceur, formerly clerk of the police court, Montreal, 
says: “Not only are robberies increasing in number, but the high- 
waymen are bolder and more desperate than formerly. There has 
been a marked and significant change in the character of crimes 
during the past few years. Formerly the footpad rarely resorted to 
violence, save as a means of avoiding arrest. To-day the robber’s 
weapon is used to maim, injure or kill.” 

Conditions in the great republic to the south of us are in a 
similar condition. The increase of crime there, too, is out of all 
proportion to the increase in population. Criminal codes to be effec- 
tive must act upon the same principle as the treatment of the indi- 
vidual by the medical man. In other words, we must cope with the 
social and individual conditions which distinguish the bulk of the 
criminal population. The impotence of our present legislation is 
mainly due to the fact that the criminal is looked upon as a normal 
instead of an abnormal man, consequently the same medicine is 
doled out to the various classes irrespective of what the underlying 
pathologic condition may be. 

Probably the best conducted and most nearly perfect of all 
the prisons of the world is the Michigan State Prison of Jackson, 
Mich. Here men are taught that their future happiness and hopes 
depend upon their personal conduct; good conduct brings liberties 
and pleasures, bad conduct the deprivation of these. Men are 
taught that the state is not vindictive towards them but that as they 
have offended society they have of necessity been removed therefrom 
and that their return to society rests wholly with themselves. The 
judge simply gives a minimum sentence and the prison authorities 
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may keep the man there as long as they think he has not reformed. 
When he appears to be ready to return to the outside world a Board 
of Pardons sits on his case, examines him thoroughly, and if in their 
judgment he is ready for liberation he is permitted to leave on parole. 
He must have a situation waiting for him and must report in person 
or in writing each month for six months; failure to do so leaves 
him subject to immediate arrest. On entering the prison he is given 
a suit of grey clothes, a good meal and a pipe, is allotted a cell and 
has an interview with the warden who explains the system to him 
and what advantages will accrue to him through good conduct. That 
is, he will be given good meals, three-quarters of an hour recreation 
outside each day, may work for himself in the prison so many hours 
a day and will be paid therefor, and so many hours for which he is 
not paid. He may do as he likes with the money; many support aged 
relatives or wives and families. If he works earnestly and well and 
is honest he is promoted and may wear a dark plain suit, is given a 
good cell with bed, electric light, water, etc. He is allowed to read 
in the evenings. There is a band and baseball club among the pris- 
oners themselves and occasionally an opera troop gives them a per- 
formance in their own theatre which they have built. The guards 
carry no firearms and the prisoners are treated in every way as 
normal men. This may sound extreme to the unitiated, but the re- 
sults have been exceedingly satisfactory, and there are many cases 
of genuine reform amongst them, while the prison as a whole is the 
most orderly and gentlemanly in the States. 

The indeterminate sentence seems to be the best idea that has 
yet been tried in criminal courts, the term of imprisonment not being 
fixed by the court but by the prisoner’s susceptibility to reformation 
after incarceration. When the prison authorities are convinced that 
reformation is complete he is let out on parole, still being kept under 
surveillance. ‘Those who are insusceptible to reform are of course 
removed permanently from society. 

If the prison authorities would strive in the case of all prisoners 
to inculcate the desire for honest labor and a clean moral life, using 
all possible aids, such as distinction of types, promotion for good 
conduct, religious influences and education, our prisons would then 
become reformatories in the truest sense of the word, and would 
save many an unfortunate from a continuous life of shame and 
sorrow ! 

F. McKetvey Bett, M.D., 
383 Somerset St., Ottawa. 


SATURN AND HIS RINGS. 


STRONOMY the ancient, the exact science, whose calculations 

deal with numbers which make the mind reel with their vast- 
ness, where a “thousand years is but as yesterday,” has at times to 
wait the greater part of a human lifetime for a particularly interest- 
ing phenomenon to take place. It is now forty-five years since there 
has been so good an opportunity as that presented this past few 
months of viewing Saturn when his rings were turned edge- 
on to the earth, thereby becoming to our eyes invisible. In 
this interval, great improvements have been made in telescopes, 
all the great refractors of the world have been constructed, and 
accordingly astronomers have watched the unique planet with re- 
viewed interest in order to note the changes in the rings as they 
became more and more turned earthward. _ 

Early last October, Saturn presented the strange appearance of 
being entirely without rings even when viewed in the most powerful 
of telescopes. No great catastrophe had happened on the distant 
planet, nor had “Saturn swallowed his children,” as is told in the 
legend, but the disappearance of the rings was due to the simple 
fact that on the fourth of the month the earth passed through the 
plane of the rings, thereby giving us an opportunity of looking at 
them end-on. If a small model were constructed of Saturn, 10,000 
miles to the inch, the planet itself would appear as a somewhat flat- 
tened ball 714 inches in diameter, while on the same scale the rings 
would be 17 inches across, but with no greater a_ thickness than a 
sheet of paper. Nearly nine hundred million of miles away from 
the sun, nine times farther off than the earth with her ninety-three 
millions of miles of distance, it takes Saturn 2914 years to make 
one revolution about the sun. Twice in this time, or every fifteen 
years, the earth passes through the plane of the rings, which though 
170,000 miles in diameter are probably not more than 100 miles 
thick. At the great distance we are from Saturn, 100 miles is too 
small an edge (1-40th of a second of arc) to be seen even in a big 
telescope. Since those rings were first discovered in the tiny tele- 
‘scope used by Galileo nearly three hundred years ago, they have 
been a continued enigma to astronomers of all times, and it has been 
very difficult to explain how it is that this thin disk can hold itself 
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together without breaking up while it rotates quickly about the 
planet. 

On July 2, 1907, the keen-eyed Professor Barnard, while ob- 
serving with the 40-inch telescope of the Yerkes Observatory, noticed 
that the rings did not seem to be quite flat, but that there were knots 
or condensations on either side of the ball of the planet. These 
‘observations were confirmed by Campbell with the 36-in. Lick tele- 
scope and by Percival Lowell with the 24-in. lens at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. This last astronomer, so well known from his observa- 
tions on Mars, explains these knots as a falling-in of the rings on 
the planet itself, thus pointing the way to the ultimate destruction of 
one of the most beautiful objects of the starry heavens. Such an 
opinion, however, seems to be at variance with the ideas held by 
most of the rest of the astronomical world. The unique appearance 
of Saturn among the heavenly host makes it a body of great astro- 
nomical interest, and for this reason it would be well to enquire into 
the nature of the rings and see if there is any likelihood of the pass- 
ing of this magnificent object from the heavens. 


The rings may disappear from view in three separate positions: 
First, if their plane goes through the earth, we can see the edge only, 
and at our great distance from Saturn this is too small in size to be 
seen. Second, when the plane of the rings passes through the sun 
their thin edge only is illuminated and for a second time they would 
become invisible. And since they shine by reflected sunlight, mani- 
festly it should be impossible to see them when the sun and earth are 
on opposite sides of the plane of the rings, and we have thereby a 
third position of disappearance. Since 1891, both the sun and the 
earth were on the north side of the rings up to April 17, 1907, when 
the earth passed through the plane of the rings leaving the sun on 
the north side. On this date the rings were lost from view, but the 
disappearance could not be noted as the planet was then.too near the 
sun to be well seen. From this date until July 26, the ring was 
supposed to be invisible, the sun and earth being on opposite sides of 
it. On July 26, the sun passed to the south and the ring became 
bright from reflected sunlight and remained so till October 4th, when 
the earth once more passed to the north, and with the sun and earth 
on opposite sides, the ring system for a second time theoretically dis- 
appeared. On January 7, 1908, the earth once more passed to the 
south side, and as the sun was already there the sunlit position of the 
ring will be continuously visible for the next fifteen years. Thus on 
the four dates, April 17, July 26, October 4 and January 7, the plane 
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of the rings passed through either the sun or the earth, and for a few 
hours they disappeared from view even when looked for in our 
largest telescopes. But instead of being invisible from April to July, 
and from October to January, as might be expected, the rings were 
well seen, but with condensations or knots. in them. These knots on 
Saturn’s rings have led to some very interesting speculation regard- 
ing the shape of the rings and their probable destruction. 

At the times of disappearance of the rings in 1891 and also in 
1878, Saturn was much too near the sun to be satisfactorily observed, 
and thus it was as far back as 1861-62 that the last favorable oppor- 
tunity was had to observe the rings when turned edgewise to the 
earth. But instead of disappearing from view in these years when 
the sun and earth were on opposite sides of their plane, the rings 
were readily seen but with luminous appendages on them practically 
the same as during the past few months. 

Sixty years ago, in 1848, the conditions for the disappearance 
or reappearance of the rings were about the same as those in the 
present year. From April to September 3, 1848, and from Sep- 
tember 13 to January 19, 1849, the earth and sun were on opposite 
sides of the rings. In Volume II of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory Annual, G. P. and W. C. Bond give a great number of draw- 
ings which show the same knots or condensations and essentially as 
they appeared in 1861 and in 1907-08. Thus it would appear 
that the rings have not changed to any noticeable degree in these 
past sixty years, and the disintegration which theoretical considera- 
tions tell us the rings are undergoing is not proceeding at a very 
rapid pace. We see the rings now as our grandfathers saw them, 
and there is not the least shadow of an assurance that our grand- 
children will be deprived of this beautiful system of Saturn. 

The knots or appendages are thus a permanent feature of the 
rings which come into view when the sun and earth are on opposite 
sides of their plane. How is it that we can see the rings when there 
is no direct sunlight shining on them? What sort of light illuminates 
the dark side of the rings? And what is the real meaning of the 
knots? In other words, what are these rings, and how can they 
exist, so broad but yet so thin, the beautiful enigma of the solar 
system? 

Sixty years ago the celebrated Clerk Maxwell showed that it 
was impossible for the rings to be a continuous solid and rotate 
about Saturn in obedience to the law of gravitation, but at the same 
time he pointed out that these rings must consist of thousands and mil- 
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lions of small satellites, each rotating independently about the planet, 
those nearest to it moving fastest. In 1895, a remarkable confirma- 
tion of this idea of Maxwell’s was obtained from rather an unex- 
pected quarter, viz., by means of the spectroscope. That the spectro- 
scope which tells us of the colors of the spectrum, and of the metals 
which constitute the far off sun and stars, should tell us whether 
Saturn’s rings are one body or many seems a far cry—but such is the 
case. This it does by measuring the motion of the rings. If they are 
a continuous body, and move as a whole, then the farther off from 
the planet the faster they must move in miles per second, but if the 
rings are a collection of satellites then those nearest the planet move 
the fastest just as on a large scale Mercury, because nearer the sun, 
moves quicker than Jupiter. The wonderful spectrogram of Keeler 
at the Lick Observatory showed that the ring nearest Saturn was 
rotating at the rate of twelve and a half miles per second, while the 
outermost portion was moving only ten miles. These motions could 
take place only if the rings consisted of millions of moonlets, each 
moving separately about Saturn in obedience to the law of gravita- 
tion. Keeler’s photograph has justly been considered one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern astronomy. 


Before taking up the question of the knots, it might be well to 
try and show why the rings were visible at all from April to July 
and from October to January when we were looking at their dark 
side. The natural assumption might be that they were illuminated 
by light reflected from Saturn, the planet acting like a big moon. 
Sixty years ago Bond showed this to be an impossible explanation. 
Then it was thought that they might be luminous from some sort of 
a sunlight effect, but this idea too was untenable. With the rings 
regarded as a solid whole no explanation seemed satisfactory, but 
with the recognition of their minute structure, made up of thousands 
and millions of little satellites, the difficulties readily vanish. Pro- 
fessor Barnard, in a communication to the Royal Astronomical 
Society points out that the particles that make up the rings are not 
packed so closely together that they are impervious to sunlight, but 
the sunlight sifts through and is scattered around the bodies, with 
the result that the rings become visible even when viewed from the 
dark side. In the dusky crepe ring nearest the planet the particles 
are few and far between for the planet itself can be seen with un- 
diminished splendor through this when the rings are opened outside. 
In the outer rings the particles are more closely packed together 
and much less light is transmitted through them, but seen from the 
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dark side more light is reflected than from the crepe ring, on account 
of the greater number of bodies to reflect the light. The outer fourth 
of the inner ring is brightest under ordinary circumstances, and also 
brightest when sun and earth are on opposite sides of the ring. 

The condensations have been explained by Professor Lowell 
(Scientific American, December 14) to be due to the rings departing 
from the plane, that they are not flat but are of the nature of tores, 
or flattened anchor rings. This explanation seems a perfectly natural 
one and satisfies all appearances except at the critical times of Octo- 
ber 4 and January 8, when the rings were turned directly to the 
earth. If the rings were in the shape of tores, they should have 
shone out with much greater lustre on these crucial dates than at 
other times, but, though specially watched for, the condensations 
were utterly invisible! 

Thus it does not seem that there is any reason to suppose that 
the rings are not everywhere flat. On this assumption, pushing 
Professor Barnard’s explanation a little bit further we arrive at a 
very satisfactory theory of the knots. Micrometric measures of 
their positions show that the centre of outer condensations falls just 
inside the Cassini division in the rings. Sunlight falling through 
this division which is comparatively free from particles into the 
densest portion of the whole ring system would probably make the 
knots or condensations appear as they have in the past few months 
when viewed from the dark side. On this explanation the Cassini 
division would have to be regarded as more or less filled with parti- 
cles probably as dense as in the crepe ring. This is contrary to the 
generally accepted theory that the action of certain of the satellites 
would not permit particles to remain in the Cassini division. The 
inner condensations are explained by a similar illumination of the 
crepe ring. By a peculiar coincidence, Rev. T. E. R. Phillips, of 
England (Nature, January 7, 1908) explains in an exactly similar 
way the visibility of the rings. 

Professor Barnard is of the opinion that knots are in reality no 
thicker than the rings, but they appear thicker due to irradiation. He 
is led to this conclusion because the condensations disappear when 
the rings are on edge—when they should be most conspicuous if 
tores—and second because he has reproduced the same irradiation 
effect in a series of drawings sent to the Royal Astronomical Society 
by simply darkening the ring around the positions of. the condensa- 
tions without changing at all its outline. 

This explanation does not call for any radical change in our 
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ideas of the constitution of the rings of Saturn and it seems to be 
by long odds the best theory that we have. There seems to be no 
reason for believing that the wonderful Saturnian system is breaking 
up, and that its destruction is only a matter of a comparatively short 
time. Our descendants thousands of years from now will probably 
understand why it is that in the grand process of evolution it alone 
of all the planets was left in such an interesting and beautiful 
condition. 

S. A. MITCHELL. 
Columbia University, New York City, 
June, 1908. 
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HE author whose position in Roman literature forms the subject 

of these notes stands in that literature not at the point of 
springing youth whose imperfections may be excused because of the 
bright anticipation of the future; nor yet at the summit of develop- 
ment where the culminating force of political liberty, of literary 
experience, and of literary art produces such glory as to hide the 
beginning of the decline which all perfection implies; but he faces 
down the slope to which cosmopolitanism and imperialism have con- 
ducted him. After the time of Suetonius, though Latin never has 
ceased to be written, there is no real Roman literature. As Profes- 
sor Nettleship remarks': “There is no great Latin prose after Taci- 
tus. Suetonius is an able writer, but no stylist; aiming much lower 
than Tacitus, he has none of his excellences and succeeds in avoiding 
his faults. Suetonius is succeeded by writers of the stamp of Gel- 
lius and Fronto, and creative genius is extinct.’’ Suetonius, however, 
as it seems to me, occupies in a sense a more advantageous position 
than Tacitus. Tacitus, it is true, by sheer force of genius and char- 
acter, revived in thought the republican times. In his pages we feel 
the pride, the indomitable will, the mastery over men and things, 
the moral earnestness of the Patrician consular. So truly was he a 
Roman that he galvanized, so to speak, a failing language, and per- 
force it again uttered the thoughts of a Cato or a Cicero. But 
Caesar’s world was not the place for a Cato. For Suetonius, on the 
other hand, the empire with all it implied was an accomplished fact. 
The Republic was gone; so was the first century of restlessness under 
the autocracy. As Mr. T. R. Glover says,? the time was past when 
“the sons of men, who, if not statesmen, had played great parts on 
the world’s stage, were settling sullenly down to splendid and caged 
insignificance in Rome, eating, drinking, conspiring, raging and fail- 
ing. Now, a quieter mood comes over the world. There is less rage 
and less extravagance, and the fruits of a quiet movement of thought 
begin to appear.” This was quite satisfactory to Tranquillus,— 
appropriate name. He never had been a consul, nor did he burn for 
the active life. Having in an ambitious moment urged his friend 


1Lectures and Essays, Second Series, p. 116. 
2Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, p. 5. 
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Pliny to secure for him a military tribuneship (a necessary prelimi- 
nary to public life), he pressed him even more earnestly to free him 
from the burden before the time came for its duties to bgin. Emper- 
ors were a part of the existing order of things; it was theirs to order 
war, and conduct it, to care for the empire’s needs, to supervise the 
multitudinous activities of the world. Ambitious men could win a 
name only by becoming the emperor’s servants; and while Suetonius 
may have sympathized with their chagrin, I think his affection for 
that august body the Senate was purely academic. Our author, at 
least, was not ambitious, and he found conditions exactly to his taste. 
Herein, too, appears another of his qualities that appeal to our sym- 
pathies. The modern world is not concerned with public affairs 
except as a spectator. The care of legislation and administration is 
left to the few. The majority desire simply a society in which they 
can develop their individuality to the highest extent. At the very 
time with which we are dealing, there was spreading and growing 
strong, and about to spring into full view as the guiding principle of 
the world, that new religion whose watchword is the importance and 
development of the individual. Towards this distant modern day it 
seems to be Suetonius’ face was turned. 

Suetonius mentions himself only seven times in his extant writ- 
ings, but from a few references to him in Pliny’s letters, we secure 
some additional information. All we know of his life can be told in 
a few words. He was born about 71 A.D., probably in Rome, his 
father being Suetonius Lenis or Lentus, a military tribune. The son 
was a studious man, a teacher of literature, as distinct from rhetoric; 
an unsuccessful barrister; and for some time an inmate of Pliny’s 
home, where he probably assisted his host in a literary capacity. 
Suetonius was married, not too happily, and if he had children he lost 
them, for his ust trium liberorum (the legal and social rights pos- 
sessed by the father of three legitimate children) was obtained from 
Trojan as a favor through Pliny’s intercession. This was in A.D. 113, 
and referring to Suetonius’ life up to this time Alcide Mace? de- 
scribes him as a “teacher who long since had had no scholars, an 
advocate whose practice had been of the slightest, a colonel who 
never had a regiment, a gentleman who had never filled a public 
office, a scholar who had never published anything important, a 
paterfamilias without a child.” The life of our author after Pliny’s 
death (about 113) is, like the earlier portion of his career, almost 
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a blank to us. For two years, however, he was at Hadrian’s court, 
since from 119-121 he served in some literary capacity under that 
emperor. This brief episode of service to a public man is interesting 
and valuable to us because the biographer of the emperors undoubt- 
edly used this opportunity to search out from state papers the facts 
which give the Twelve Lives such great value. In 122 A.D. Sueto- 
nius shared in the dismissal of the court faction which was led by 
Septicius Clarus who had succeeded Pliny as Suetonius’ patron, and 
to whom he owed court appointment. The biographer returned to 
private life, and to the composition and publication of his voluminous 
cyclopzedias, but not before he had given to the world the work upon 
which his fame rests,—The Lives of the XII Caesars. He died at 
an advanced age, about 160 A.D. 

The time in which our author lived, and the society in which 
he moved, or at least with which he was brought in contact, were 
notable. If he did not himself enjoy the tuition of Quintilian, his 
contemporaries did, and the influence of that great rhetorician was 
no doubt the literary atmosphere in which Suetonius passed the first 
twenty-four years of his life. Tacitus, no doubt, came under that 
influence, as did Pliny, perhaps more directly than Suetonius: ‘Taci- 
tus, especially, having probably studied from the first with a view to 
public life, shows the rhetorician in every page, and we can well 
believe that he early accepted Quintilian’s centering of all literary 
and educational training in the making of a perfect orator. It was 
the age of Juvenal also, “the very quintessence of a declaimer,”’4 ‘'a 
rhetorician inspired by the love of his calling’? As a boy of fifteen 
years, Suetonius no doubt laughed or shuddered with the rest of 
Rome over those fierce tirades against the world. Such was the ° 
strong literary influence in which our author’s boyhood and youth 
were passed, and this influence was continued by his intimacy with 
the writers mentioned above and with other literary men. It there- 
fore shows real strength in Suetonius that there is in his writings so 
little trace of the rhetorician. His style is simple and natural. This 
may seem scant praise unless we reflect that it is more difficult and 
shows greater independence of thought and literary judgment, to 
write simple prose in an artificial age than to become rhetorical in 
an age whose standard is one of simplicity. The second may provoke 
a smile; the first is almost sure to call forth contempt. Such con- 
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tempt this retiring scholar braved when, more than forty years of 
age, he began to publish. 

It was in accordance with the Roman genius that their history 
should tend towards the biographical. Such treatment at once satis- 
fied their love of the concrete, gratified the national instinct for per- 
sonal glory, and was eminently practical as affording models for 
emulation by those who read the biographies. Thus Cicero in the 
Archias justifies his devotion to reading as follows: “How many 
characters of heroic mould have Greek and Roman writers portrayed 
for us, not only for observation, but also for imitation! These I 
have ever kept before me in conducting affairs of state, and by re- 
flecting on the deeds of noble men, I have endeavored to establish 
my own courage and purpose.” And, as the same speaker says in 
the sequence, the glory of the Roman people was magnified with that 
of the individual hero. Under the empire all glory of the Roman 
people became centred in and represented by the prince: and the 
historian formerly tending towards biography had now a double 
reason for such tendency. ‘To these national conditions were added 
in the case of the work at present under discussion, those arising 
from the character of Suetonius himself. We have here a man who 
had seized the very important idea that if we would know a man, 
we must know the facts of his life. To get at these facts in relation 
to’ the. Caesars, to. ‘classify, them,and) to” present then vin) clear 
language, was apparently Suetonius’ ideal. He considered nothing 
small, nothing great, nothing noble, nothing base,—a fact was a fact. 
He felt no anxiety as to whether the narration of the fact would 
elevate or injure the emperor’s reputation. He held no brief for 
anyone. As Mr. Birrell says of Johnson (though for a very different 
reason), “the infirmities of ordinary human nature . . . neither 
angered him, nor amused him; he neither storms, sneers, nor 
chuckles, as he records man’s vanity, insincerity, jealousy and 
pretence.” I judge, therefore, that while the dignity and power of 
the emperors, representing the majority of the Roman empire, in- 
duced Suetonius to become their biographer, their unique position 
did not affect his literary method. If, like Tacitus, he had been writ- 
ing the biography of a relative, he would no doubt still have felt it 
necessary to give the minutest details of life, conduct, and appear- 
ance. He worshipped the god of Things As They Are. 

Suetonius has a peculiarity of presentation not directly connected 
with his general literary characteristics, nor with his views of a 
biographer’s duty. He does not narrate the events of the life in his- 
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torical sequence, but deals with them on the following plan: The 
early history of the emperor is given in logical order,—family, birth, 
life up to the assuming of the purple. Then his reign is divided into 
sections under the main headings of public life and private life, and 
these again are divided and sub-divided. For example, the Divus 
Augustus: 

I. Public Life: A.. War: (1) civil wars; (2) foreign wars. 

B. Peace::(1) military reforms; (2) public offices; (3) urban 
government; (4) Italian and provincial administration; (5) mis- 
cellaneous. 

I]. Private Life: (1) Manner of dealing with family, friends, 
dependants ; (2) vices; (3) manner of living as to dwelling, society, 
holidays, eating and drinking, sleeping; (4) physical qualities, sta- 
ture, health, exercise, etc.; (5) mental qualities, speaking, writing, 
studies, religious ideas, public worship. 

This main portion of the biography is followed by account of 
matters relating to the prodigies foretelling death, the last sickness, 
death, burial, testament of the emperor, subsequent events,—all in 
chronological order. We have, therefore, for the main portion of 
the life, not so much an intelligible narrative as we understand the 
term, as a copious index to the facts. In regard to this peculiar 
arrangement two questions may properly be asked. First, can the 
arrangement be attributed to imitation of the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num (a record which Suetonius undoubtedly consulted), or to imita- 
tion of Nepos? Second, is any trace of such arrangement to be seen 
in the biographers contemporary with Suetonius, namely, Tacitus and 
Plutarch? 

What constitutes, as it seems to me, the peculiarity of the Sueto- 
nian life, is the combination of the chronological with the topical 
order: Part I, introductory, in chronological order; Part II, an 
index vitae in topical order; Part III, conclusion, in chronological 
order. Now in the Monumentum Ancyranum we have simply a 
statement of the public life of Augustus,—“index rerum a se ges- 
tarum,’—with little or no attempt at chronological order. This 
does, therefore, bear a general resemblance to one part of Suetonius’ 
Divus Augustus, namely capp. 9-60, where the biographer deals with 
the public life of the emperor. Both accounts are arranged under 
headings, a mode described by Suetonius in cap. 9, as he begins to 
use it: “I shall bring forward the facts of his life as in summaries, 
the divisions separately, and not chronologically but under headings 
(per species), in order that they can be the more clearly explained 
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and understood.” The order in which the facts are mentioned, how- 
ever, does not correspond with that of the Monumentum, if indeed 
we can say that the latter has an order. In it a number of subjects 
are sometimes treated in one division, many of them recurring under 
other headings, so that it is often difficult to state what the topic of a 
division is intended to be. Suetonius, on the contrary, gives the 
reader every assistance, not only by careful arrangement, but fre- 
quently by placing a topic word near the beginning of the chapter. 
Of this the best example is seen in the Life of Claudius. I can see, 
therefore, no real resemblance between the method of Suetonius and 
the Index rerum gestarum. 

As regards Nepos, it is shown by W. Schmidt, in a dissertation 
published in 1891, that the method of this biographer varies with 
different lives. In the Datames he used the chronological order | 
throughout; in Themistocles, Alcibiades, and Agesilaus, a mixture 
of chronological and topical order, the account of their public life 
being chronological and that of their private life topical, though very 
brief ; and in other lives, and notably in the Atticus, the topical order 
in the main portion, with usually an introduction and a conclusion. 
In general, then, Suetonius and Nepos would seem to have had 
similar ideas as to the proper arrangement of biographical writing. 

Schmidt believes that both derived their plan from Greek models. 
But after some examination of Plutarch, who is practically the only 
representative in this field, I cannot see sufficient resemblance to 
warrant such a conclusion. It happens that both Suetonius and 
Plutarch have written lives of Julius Caesar, of Galba, and of Otho. 
Surely a resemblance should appear here, if anywhere. But, as I 
read Plutarch, his method is distinctly chronological, while he every- 
where inserts critical and explanatory remarks, and general reflec- 
tions, quite foreign to the fundamental idea of Suetonius. Take for 
example the brief life of Galba by each writer. The following is an 
analysis of Suetonius’ life: 

I (capp. 1-10). Prodigies relating to Galba’s elevation; race 
and family; life before he became emperor; birth, prodigies, liberal 
studies, marriage, public offices. 

Il (capp. 10-23). Emperor. A. Public Life: accession to chief 
power, reputation for vices, first acts, difficulties. 

B. Private Life: adoption of a successor, prodigies foretelling 
his fall, death, description of physical qualities, mode of life, age. 

The following is an analysis of Plutarch’s life: 

I (capp. 1, 2). Reflections on military despotism. 
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Il (capp. 3-7). Birth and rise of Galba; in Spain; becomes 
emperor. 

IIT (capp. 8-14). Relations to the rising power of Galba, of 
Nymphidius, Labinus, Virginius, Vinius. 

IV (capp. 15-26). Emperor, chronological account, including 
(19-21) the rise of Otho. 

V (capp. 27-29). Death of Galba, Otho emperor, character of 
Galba. 

While no resemblance in the method of these biographers can be 
seen here, nor, I think, in the lives of Julius Caesar, and of Otho, it 
must be admitted that Plutarch’s Life of Pericles shows a closer re- 
semblance to Suetonius’ method. Still it seems to me that this is a 
slender basis on which to found an argument that both Suetonius and 
Nepos derived their method from the Greek biographers. 

I shall merely mention Tacitus. The Agricola has every quality 
which the Divus Augustus lacks,—unity, dignity, intelligibility, grasp 
of essentials, attention to public policy, insight into character, admi- 
ration of nobility of character, and a contempt for baseness and 
weakness resulting in absolute silence concerning those qualities if 
they were found at allin Agricola. The method is, of course, chrono- 
logical. An analysis of the Agricola shows that of the forty-six 
chapters, twenty are occupied with what Suetonius would consider 
extraneous matter. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that this topical method of Sueto- 
nius is but a natural reaction, as it were, from the annalistic style 
used by the biographer’s authorities, and such change was especially 
easy in a writer of the stamp of our author. He had no historical 
instinct for the important facts, no innate sense of the duty of a 
biographer to present an intelligible portrait, no artistic sense which 
could show him the difference between a mass of material, and a 
work of art, no power of thought that would drive him to use his 
biography as a rostrum for the enunciation of general truths. But he 
was by instinct and training a specialist in classification. Hence in 
him we have a classified mass of facts. 

W. W. Kine. 
Barringer High School, 
Newark, N.J. 
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HE Hague Peace Conference is now a household word. It 1s 

so on account of its unparalleled importance in the history of — 
the world. It is a partial realization at least of the dream of apostles 
and poets, who have preached or sung of a ‘Parliament of Nations,’ 
a ‘Federation of Man’ and ‘Peace on Earth.’ 

This idea then that has thus assumed some tangible form has 
been for years in the air, but evolution is slow. One of the re- 
markable features of this remarkable event, so pregnant with promise 
for the future in spite of competition in monster fleets and monster 
war vessel, is that a woman was largely instrumental in bringing 
it about. 

This woman is Bertha von Suttner. It was she, too, who, it 
may be remembered, won the Nobel prize in 1905 for her efforts in 
behalf of peace. She was personally acquainted with the dynamite 
Croesus, the donor of this prize, and had contributed not a little 
through her great work, ‘Peace on Earth’ (Die Waffen mieder), to 
fixing his mind in that philanthropic bent which it had already taken. 

It was, as is well known, the Czar of Russia who took the initia- 
tive in calling the Peace Conference. It was at first said that his 
action was the result of a perusal of Bertha von Suttner’s work, 
Die Waffen meder, but later developments have shown that 
he was also more or less influenced by a book of the famous 
legist, Johann von Bloch. Bertha von Suttner was, moreover, a 
prominent figure at the first Peace Conference (1898). Her draw- 
ing-room was the rendez-vous of all the important representatives 
at this international Congress, and played very probably inofficially 
a more important part than the official Conference itself. She 
wrote a diary of the proceedings of the Conference, which appeared 
the following year, and which is not only an interesting narrative of 
facts but a real work of art. : 

It is not alone because she moved the Czar to summon the Hague 
Peace Conference that Bertha von Suttner is a great woman, nor yet 
because she won the Nobel prize some years later in the same cause, 
nor so much because she is an advocate of woman’s rights—it is on 
account of all this, and also on account of the quality and quantity 
of her literary ‘productions and of her other activities in the cause 
of peace. 
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She was born in the year 1843 in Prague, the daughter of Field- 
Marshal Count Kinsky, two of whose brothers were generals in the 
Austrian army Her mother belonged to that Korner family from 
which sprang the famous war lyrist, who fell in battle against Na- 
poleon I, and whose father was the benevolent and sage adviser of 
Schiller and Goethe. She was also a poetess herself of some little merit. 
Thus, while Bertha may have inherited her literary faculty, it is not 
very clear that she did her aversion to war. This aversion to war 
and ardor for peace was probably more the result of education and 
environment. She herself constantly emphasizes the influence of 
environment, and to her heredity is but condensed education. Her 
father died when she was quite young. Her mother then moved 
with the family, Bertha and a son, to Brtinn, where she devoted her- 
self with the greatest assiduity to their education. In Bertha’s educa- 
tion music and the modern languages, French and English, in each 
of which she had. a resident governess and in which she came to 
excel, were prominent features. Her thorough knowledge of these 
languages was perhaps an element in the cosmopolitan nature of her 
character. It was at any rate of practical use in her future peace 
propaganda. She criticizes somewhere a system of education that 
devotes years of the most receptive stage of a child’s life to the study 
of dead languages and has him grow up in ignorance of the languages 
of the leading peoples of the present day. She speaks also of mathe- 
matics as underlying the great laws of the universe and the human 
mind, for what is logical reasoning but another form of mathematics ! 
She was proficient in vocal and instrumental music, also an art which 
contributed to mould her character. With a very studious com- 
panion, who unfortunately died young, she studied not only literature, 
but also the natural and mental sciences. She must have essayed 
prose composition before she suddenly bloomed out as an author 
in her mature years. Of poetry she says in her first book, ‘Inventory 
of a Soul’ (Das Inventarium emer Seele) : “Iam not a poet. I like to 
express everything I think and only what I think, and this is only 
possible in prose. As soon as the language is brought into a rhythmi- 
cal dance movement, it is all over with this absolute sincerity. Much 
that has been thought must be left unsaid, because it will not rhyme, 
and what is still worse these unfortunate rhymes call forth on their 
way thoughts apart from the subject-matter, but demanded by the 
exigency of the situation.” Bertha never wrote any poetry, and her 
view is evidently that which the great public everywhere holds. 

She made her début into society in Venice, then an Austrian 
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city, and by her beauty and talent made quite a sensation. Some 
time later in the company of her mother and brother she travelled 
in Italy, France and Southern Germany, visiting especially the fash- 
ionable watering places. It was at Baden-Baden that she made the 
acquaintance of the aged Emperor William I. of Germany, who was 
charmed by her grace and beauty. This admiration he expressed 
shortly afterwards in a personal note which he addressed to her. In 
Paris she made the friendship of the Princess of Mingrelia and her 
daughter, afterwards the wife of the Russian general, Prince Murat. 
Bertha von Kinsky was engaged at an early age to a Prince Wittgen- 
stein, a noted tenor. He died, however, on a sea voyage to America, 
where he had intended to make a tour as a tenor singer. She re- 
mained faithful to his memory till her thirty-third year, when she 
formed a strong attachment to Baron A. G. von Suttner, a young 
man seven years her junior. As his parents and her mother all 
objected, the young people solved the difficulty by a secret marriage 
and a trip to the Caucasus, where they made a prolonged sojourn 
of ten years. Possibly the friendship formed at Paris with the 
Princess of Mingrelia was a factor in this choice. And they did pay 
this princess a visit. But they had to rely on their own resources 
and earn their own living the best way they could. They lived in 
different towns and villages, wherever the husband could secure 
employment, which he frequently had to change in order to earn a ~ 
livelihood. According to the urgency of the case, he was architect, 
engineer, or war correspondent, and when that did not suffice the 
baroness came to the rescue by giving music and language lessons. 
She was also cook, but it seems that there was a maid for the less 
important parts of the ménage. This must have been a novel experi- 
ence for a baron and a countess born, but it was evidently a life of 
unalloyed happiness. Finally they resolved to try literature and 
made a great hit. They were forthwith relieved from the most 
material and pressing demands of life. They wrote under assumed 
names for many of the best and most popular of the Austrian and 
German journals or magazines. They wrote scientific articles, tales, 
novels. They were at the same time diligent students of the natural 
and mental sciences. They studied Haeckel, Strauss, Buckle, Dar- 
win, Herbert Spencer and others. The baroness now went a step 
further than magazine articles. She published several books, but 
still anonymously. She believed that the prejudice of the public 
against the intellectual capacity of her sex would prevent her work 
from getting the attention it merited. And perhaps she was right. 
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Anyway, some of these books created a sensation, especially the first 
one, Das Inventarium einer Seele. Shortly after her mother’s death 
(1884) the couple returned to Austria, became reconciled with the 
husband’s parents, and went to reside in the Suttner paternal castle 
of Harmannsdorf, near Eggenburg. In this feudal castle husband 
and wife under new conditions carried on their literary labors, and in 
one room, though at different tables. Though their work and its 
object were identical—the amelioration of human conditions—they 
did not collaborate. As a rule they did not read each other’s work 
till it had appeared in print, though probably the subject-matter must 
often have been discussed beforehand. In 1885, when their identity 
was known, both appeared at the congress of authors held at Berlin 
and were the observed of all observers, not only on account of their 
reputation, but also on account of their handsome and commanding 
presence. In 1902 the baron died, deeply regretted by his devoted 
wife and by the literary public generally, for equally with her he had 
been a vigorous and unswerving advocate of the ethical progress of 
humanity. He enjoined upon her in his will not to let her grief for 
him interfere with the great cause which they both had at heart. 
This marriage is referred to more or less directly in many of 
Frau von Suttner’s books. The husband’s views are the views of 
Friedrich in Die Waffen meder, even to the request to continue the 
good cause after his death. They are also those of Rudolph in 
‘Martha’s Children.’ This marriage was an example of rare conjugal 
felicity and harmony. It was childless, but the pair had such a com- 
munity of tastes, aims and ideals that the wonder would be, had it 
been inharmonious. This unity or harmony so exemplified in her mar- 
riage is the ruling principle of her philosophy of life. In ‘Es Lowos,’ 
a sort of humorous autobiography of her wedded life, is the passage: 
“Days in which we did not joke with, laugh with, and caress each 
other did not occur. And what never did occur between us was a 
bitter word, a reproach, a quarrel, an unkind thought. Such things 
we never learnt. . . And, in fact, do reproaches ever serve any 
useful purpose? The bad deed is done. Why add to one unpleas- 
antness the second unpleasantness of bitter words?’ Almost identical 
words occur in Die Waffen mieder to describe the relation between 
Martha and Frederic. So, too, in ‘A Manuscript.’ In fact, the repe- 
tition not only of idea but even of wording is not infrequent in many 
of the Suttner books and sometimes even in the same book. This 
conjugal love or harmony—ideal and yet realizable—is only, as al- 
ready said, a part of Bertha von Suttner’s philosophy of life, of that 
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harmony which should obtain between nations, classes and indi- 
viduals, and which includes kindness to even the dumb animals. 

She has faithfully carried out her husband’s dying injunction in 
her literary activity, always more or less directed to that same end, 
and also as an organizer and a platform speaker and press writer. 
She has spoken in Vienna,. Buda-Pesth, Berlin, Frankfurt, and 
Munich. She founded the Austrian Association of Peace in 1891 
and is its president. As its representative she attended shortly after- 
wards the Peace Congress held at Rome and took a prominent part 
in its deliberations, for which she received an ovation from the as- 
sembly. She is vice-president of the Permanent Committee of Peace 
at Bern, and honorary president of a number of peace associations 
in different countries. 

Her principal literary works will now be passed in review. ‘The 
Inventory of a Soul’ (Das Inventarium einer Seele) is a series of 
fireside meditations on art, science, philosophy and religion, inter- 
spersed here and there with lighter matter. This, as said, was ‘her 
first book and made her famous. It contains the germ of every book 
that she has since written and of many more besides. In ‘A Bad 
Man’ the theme is conservatism and progress or evolution. ‘Bad’ 
means modern and is used from a conservative point of view. 
‘Daniela Dormes’ continues the same theme. The rights of woman 
as compared with man, and of the Jew as compared ‘with the Chris- 
tian, are brought into relief here. The title ‘High Life’ explains itself. 
The most exclusive aristocracy of Austria, the piebald society of 
Paris and of Nice appear as typical characters in typical situations. ‘A 
Manuscript’ is a novel in epistolatory form. ‘The letters are from a 
widowed mother to her daughter, while the latter is on her honey- 
moon, and abound in excellent, yet not pedantic, advice, not only 
on marriage, but on all other subjects of interest to young married 
women as well. “The Romance of an Author’ depicts a man of this 
profession, whose ability does not equal his ambition, and who, 
therefore, meets the fate of Ikarus. It is largely based on actual 
life and is also quite typical. ‘Enchainments’ and ‘Comodies in Nar- 
rative Form’ are collections of light humoristic sketches. Much 
more profound and of greater value is the work called the ‘Deep 
Thinkers’ (Die Tiefinnersten). It is a satire on those people who 
claim to be the only possessors of the beauties of art and the truths 
of the abstract sciences, or on such who deal glibly in high-sounding 
phraseology, which conveys no meaning to themselves nor to their 
hearers: Above all no mysticism, no vague, illogical and distorted 
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ideas—simplicity, naturalness and clearness, and nothing more. Be- 
ware of a condition of exaggerated thought; beware of charla- 
tans, who roll their eyes and assume an omniscient air; beware of 
the deep thinkers, and, not only in art and philosophy, but in life 
generally, in friendship and love, in business and social intercourse, 
avoid the deep thinkers. Thus writes a father to his children at one 
place in a series of letters, to be read after his death on certain occa- 
sions in their lives—symbolic, as it were, of the education which he 
had given them. This book appeared much later than the time of 
its composition, as the satire was so scathing that a publisher could 
not be found until the author had become otherwise famous. A 
still more important work, and one of the most valuable of the time, 
is Das Maschinen-Zeitalter. The book has already run through 
four editions. The name of the author appeared for the first 
timeron thee third. (1899 joi She, wanted:,,as*betore, “tov firstde- 
ceive the public into reading the book and seeing its merits before 
they should know that a woman had written it. It was thus she 
worked most effectively for the rights of woman. ‘The Machine 
Age’ is a series of lectures delivered by a professor five hundred 
years hence on conditions of the present age—the ‘Machine Age.’ The 
lectures—for greater realism—are of course delivered in the lan- 
euage of the age described and in the clearest, most concise and 
polished style of the author. This age, our age, the age of ma- 
chinery, 1s described par excellence as that of transitions—of the 
struggle between old and new conditions. Nationalism, militarism, 
politics, economics, education, woman’s’ rights, etc., are all handled 
with pitiless and scathing logic, such as they appear to a man of light 
after five hundred years of progress, in their actual glaring folly or 
childish imperfections and contradictions. The main theme of Bertha 
von Suttner, peace and war, disarmament and arbitration, is also 
forcibly treated here, as in almost every other of her works. 

The next book to appear, the main subject of which is peace and 
war, is the masterwork, Die Waffen Nieder, already referred to. It 
was published in 1889, and has had phenomenal success, thirty-six 
editions having been issued up to the present time. It has been 
translated into all European languages, and no less than five times 
into Russian and twice into French. W. T. Stead, the well-known 
reformer, has given a condensed version in English. In German it 
has been recast for children and provided with handsome illustra- 
tions under the title of ‘Martha’s Diary.’ It has also been made the 
subject of another novel, ‘About a Book,’ and it has been dramatized 
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several times. A magazine with the same title was conducted for a 
number of years by the author in conjunction with several well- 
known literary men, equally enthusiastic in the cause of peace. 

Die Waffen Nieder is doubtless the most powerful book ever 
written against the horrors of war and the utterly inadequate rea- 
sons—from a humanistic standpoint—that usually lead to it. It is 
not to its didactic tendency alone that it owes its success, it is also a 
_ work of high literary art. The action, though adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the historical events, is always interesting. The conclusion is 
incomplete, perhaps, purposely so, as a continuation was to follow. 
The heroine, Martha von Althaus, a high-born young woman, mar- 
ries an aristocrat, who falls in the Italian war of independence 
(1859). In due time she marries again, this time a count, Friedrich 
Tilling, a cavalry lieutenant in the Austrian army, and a Prussian by 
birth They are the main characters, and the progressive and humani- 
tarian views of the book are uttered by them. It is their community 
of views that brings them together. Tilling takes part in the Danish 
war of 1864, when the Austrians and Prussians together defeated the 
Danes, and also in the Austro-Prussian, or six weeks’ war, of 1866, 
culminating at Konigsgratz, or Sadowa, with the total defeat of the 
Austrians. Friedrich is wounded here. Martha goes to the theatre 
of war, finds him, brings him home and nurses him back to health. 
The cholera then breaks out among the soldiers, and sweeps away the 
civil population as well, among others, Martha’s two sisters, just 
about to be married. After his recovery Friedrich leaves the army, 
and he and Martha travel extensively, finally settling down in Paris, 
la ville-lumiére, where a daughter, Sylvia, is born. They are here 
when the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 breaks out, but find it 
inconvenient to leave before the investment of the city by the Ger- 
mans. Friedrich is arrested as a German, and on the strength of 
some lines in German found in his pocket, shot without further trial. 
Martha; a widow for the second time, returns to her native land. 
Her son Rudolph, by her first marriage, is trained in the principles 
of his mother and stepfather. He marries and the christening of his 
son, and the engagement of the sister, Sylvia, born at Paris, are cele- 
brated at the same time. 

The various diplomatic actions preceding and following these 
wars are unravelled with consummate skill and show Bertha von 
Suttner not only as a keen satirist and logical analyst, but as a pro- 
found historian. 

But it is perhaps more by her descriptions of these wars than 
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by its discussions and reflections that the unparalleled effect of 
the book has been attained. They are realistic in the high- 
est degree. To paint them, she must have had personal experience, 
and actual experience alone would scarcely suffice without the aid 
of a powerful imagination. It is doubtful if anything of the kind 
equally realistic has been written except perhaps Zola’s description 
of the battle of Sedan in La Débacle. 

Some specimens of these descriptions follow. The first refers 
to the Italian war: I and a couple of comrades bent over the stricken 
ones to see if it were possible to help them. But it was not. They 
were all in their death agony, horribly rent and mutilated. and a prey 
to the most excruciating agony. Dozky, over whom I had first bent, 
had ceased to breathe. His heart was still. From his gaping side 
the blood flowed in such streams that, even if his condition had been 
one of temporary unconsciousness and not of death, there was no 
danger of his ever again coming to himself. The Dozky referred to 
was Martha’s first husband. 

Martha’s second husband is participating in the concluding part 
of the Danish war, and he it is who sends the following descriptions 
to his wife: We met the enemy to-day for the first time. Till now 
we had been marching through a conquered country, which the Danes 
had evacuated. Smoking ruins of villages—Trampled crops, knap- 
sacks and rifles scattered everywhere—Heaps of earth, thrown up by 
the shells—Pools of blood—Carcasses of horses—Huge graves in 
which heaps of dead bodies were buried. tovether: ~: ». .') The 
position is ours. . . . A village is burning behind us. Luckily 
the inhabitants had left before. But a horse had been forgotten in a 
stable. I heard the frenzied brute stamping and neighing. Do you 
know what I did? It won for me no honorary mark of distinction, 
for instead of cutting down several Danes, I galloped to that stable 
to set the poor horse free. Impossible! The manger was already 
burning, then the straw under his hoofs blazed, and then his mane. 
I shot him twice through the head with my revolver. He fell down 
dead and was so saved from being burnt to death. Then back into 
the battle, into the stink of the murderous powder, the hideous noise 
of the hissing death-dealing bullets, of falling beams and of yells of 
rage. The butchery lasted two hours, but we remained masters of 
the position. The defeated enemy fled. . . The dead will not be 
buried till to-morrow, when no doubt men still alive will also be put 
under the ground, for tetanus occurs frequently after a wound. 
Many who remained on the field, dead or wounded or evensunhurt, 
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will have to be left behind, that is those lying under the ruins of the 
houses. If dead, they can slowly moulder away; if wounded, slowly 
bleed to death—or if unhurt, die of starvation. And we—hurrah! 
we can continue this gay and glorious war. . . A short time ago 
I was passing through our improvised hospital, which was left here 
behind the army. Among the wounded and the dying I saw a few 
whom I should have liked to treat as I did the burning horse—send 
a merciful bullet through their heads. There is one with the whole 
lower jaw shot away, another who—enough I cannot help—no one 
can but death. 

We now come to the war of 1866. The first scenes are again 
from Martha’s husband, the following from Martha herself and the 
surgeons. (It may be stated that Austria had not yet given her ad- 
hesion to the Red Cross Convention of Geneva, established through 
the instrumentality of a M. Dunant of that city, who had personally 
witnessed the horrors of Solferino) : 

The fight in the open field is dreadful enough, but the fight 
among the houses of a village is ten times more dreadful: shooting 
flames, stifling smoke, bellowing and maddened cattle—every wall 
a stronghold or barricale, every window a loop-hole. I saw a breast- 
work of dead bodies. The defenders had piled up all the supposed 
corpses that were lying about, in order to fire at the attackers from 
behind this palisade. One body that was serving as a tile—wedged 
in between similar tiles—was still alive. It moved its arms. 
We had a cavalry skirmish in the open field to-day. A Prussian 
regiment of dragoons trotted toward us, deployed, and then with 
horses well in hand and sabres up, they cantered at us. We did not 
wait for the attack, but met them at a gallop. No shots were ex- 
changed. A few steps from each other, both parties broke out into 
a thundering hurrah (yelling intoxicates; the Indians and Zulus 
know that better than we), and we rushed at each other, horse to 
horse and man to man. The sabres whizzed down on the enemy’s 
heads. Soon we were too close together to use our weapons. Then 
we wrestled and fought fiercely breast to breast, which made the 
wildly snorting horses plunge, rear and fall backwards. I, too, was 
once on the ground and I saw—and that is no pleasant sight—kick- 
ing hoofs not an inch from my temple. . . Here are two pictures 
which left their impression upon me: Steep, rocky heights—chas- 
seurs climbing up with the agility of cats. The object is ‘to take’ the 
heights. ‘The enemy. is firing at them from the top. I see the forms 
of the stormers as they struggle upwards. I see some of them, struck 
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by the enemy’s bullets, throw up both arms, drop their weapons, fall 
backwards and roll down the hill by steps from ledge to ledge, to be 
battered to pieces before they reach the bottom. . . . I seea 
horseman a little behind and to one side of me. A shell explodes 
beside him. His horse shies to one side and at the same time up 
against mine. Then it rushes past me. The man is still erect in the 
saddle, but a piece of the shell had torn open his abdomen and car- 
ried off his entrails. The upper and lower parts of his body were 
connected by only the backbone. From the ribs to the thighs, one 
large bloody hole; a short distance further he falls over, but hangs 
with his foot in the stirrup, and the galloping horse drags him after 
it over the stony ground. . . . Two other cases have been photo- 
graphed upon my soul, and | fear that the market place of Saar will 
forever remain indelible on my memory: A Prussian dragoon, a 
veritable giant, pulls one of our officers out of the saddle (a hand- 
some, slender lieutenant; I wonder how many girls were in love with 
him!) and smashes his skull on the foot of the statue of the virgin. 

Another of the enemy’s dragoons, likewise a Goliath, right 
in front of me, catches the man beside me and bends him back in the 
saddle with such force that—I heard it cracking—his backbone broke. 

The next scene occurs at a railway station in Vienna, where 
Martha is waiting for the train to bring her to the battlefield to look 
for her husband: 

Just before my feet, on the spot where I was sitting on a box, a 
wounded soldier was laid in whose throat there was a constant rattle. 
I bent over him to speak a sympathetic word, but sprang back in 
horror and hid my face in my hands—the impression had been so 
horrible. It was not a human face at all that met my sight. The 
lower jaw shot off, an eye hanging out, and a stifling stench of blood 
and filth into the bargain. . . . He had been carried away. ‘Lay 
him on a bench there,’ I heard a surgeon say, ‘he cannot be brought 
to the hospital, he is already three-quarters dead.’ And yet he must 
have understood these words, this wounded soldier, who was three- 
quarters dead, for he raised his arms to heaven in a gesture, the very 
picture of despair. 

The next picture is as it presents itself to the medical corps 
during the battle. They meet a group of wounded soldiers: One 
collapses, but it is not his wound which has deprived him of strength 
—it is exhaustion. We have eaten nothing for two days. We made 
a forced march of 12 hours, then we bivouacked, then the alarm and 
the battle. The patrol goes further, their help must be reserved for 
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others, who are in greater need. On the stony side of a hill there is 
a bloody and entangled heap. It is a dozen wounded soldiers. The 
medical officer stops and applies a few bandages, but the wounded 
men are not taken along. Those who fall on the field must first be 
rescued. These here can perhaps be picked up on the way back... . 
And the rescuing party go further, past corpses, heaps of corpses. 

Many of them show traces of horrible agony. Wide— 
unusually wide—staring eyes—Their hands bored into the earth— 
Their hair and beard standing on end—Their teeth clenched and their 
lips convulsively opened—Their legs stretched wide out, stark and 


stiff. So they lie. . . Now over a hollow way—the dead and 
wounded mixed together. The latter hail the medical corps as res- 
ctting angels. . . . But the supplies are soon exhausted. 

An adjutant comes galloping up. . . . ‘Follow me.’ A wounded 
general evidently. . . . ‘Courage and patience, comrades, we will 
come back.’ They who say so, and those who hear it, know that this 
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way is filled with bodies trampled down and mixed with the dirt of 
the road. The unfortunate men had probably sought to hide them- 
selves here. But a battery galloped over them, and they were 
crushed and pounded down by the hoofs of the horses and the 
wheels of theearriagesy yt Many ofthem are: sallaiveua 
pulpy, bloody mass, but stil alive. . . .. Rossnitz, where I was 
sent the sixth day after the murderous battle, and where the most 
frightful misery, that the human imagination can conceive, still pre- 
vailed. I found our Dr. R. there with 650 wounded men, lying, only 
partially attended to, in barns and stables in their own filth with the 
dead and the dying. . . It is impossible to truly describe the con- 
dition in which these men were. They were covered with flies, 
sucking at their open wounds. Mantle, shirt, flesh and blood formed 
in most instances an appalling mixture. Worms were beginning to 
be generated and to eat their way inwards. 

‘Martha’s Children’ (Marthas Kinder) appeared in 1902 and is 
a continuation of Die Waffen mieder, i.e., of the story of Martha 
and her son and daughter, and of the principal remaining actors 
of this book. Some new and extremely interesting characters 
are introduted, who like the old ones have their individual stamp. 
Rudolph, the son, it is true, reflects the mother and the step-father, 
but is a still greater enthusiast and reformer. The daughter, 
though, does not seem worthy of the parents. This and a lack of 
proper perspective and rounding off look like defects in the work, 
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but the third book of the trilogy, that is promised, will probably sup- 
ply these deficiencies. 

In 1894 appeared ‘Before the Storm,’ another satire of social 
conditions, and a good novel. The ‘storm’ is socialism. Woman’s 
rights, especially in Central Europe, and the question of international 
peace again receive attention. ‘Poor and Solitary’ shows that very 
commonplace people can by observation and experience acquire a 
goodly share of wisdom. Resignation and humor characterize the 
solitary hero of the story, who laughs at his own follies and at those 
of the world. Heredity is specially treated in ‘Eva Siebeck,’ ‘La 
Traviata’ abounds in poetical antitheses. ‘Trente et Quarante’ brings 
us to the fashionable resorts and gambling places of Europe. The 
authoress saw whereof she writes, so that her descriptions are very 
realistic. The book is, of course, against gambling. 

‘Phantasies about the Gotha Almanac’ is a series of light 
sketches concerning: different personages of this ‘Who’s Who’ of the 
European aristocracy. Being to the manner born, Bertha von Sutt- 
ner knows here, too, whereof she speaks, and says much that is of 
permanent value. ‘Dr. Hellmut’s Thursdays’ consists of 23 chap- 
ters or addresses, delivered by the title-hero as the principal member 
of this Thursday Club. As in the ‘Machine Age,’ all the live subjects 
of the day are passed in review and discussed in causerie style, but 
with a rare power of analysis. Some of the subjects are ‘Views of 
Life,’ ‘Prejudices and Commonplaces’, ‘The Prayer, ‘Buchner & 
(fo.400 Fors the, People Realism: Stupidity, ) “Si visi Pacen: para 
Bellam.’ The last chapter contains some of the most drastic utter- 
ances of the authoress on this theme. 

One of the best of her works is “Checkmate Pain, a Phantasy’ 
(Schach der Qual, ein Phantasie-stiick). The title explains the con- 
tents. A passage from the introduction does so still better: And as 
we Strive in the material world to overcome everything, which, when 
uncontrolled, threatens our security, our welfare, our life—poison, 
floods, lightning, fire, so let us strive to overcome in the moral world 
everything which brings in its train sorrow, oppression, pain—Schach 
der Qual! Prince Roland, the hero, is the representative of the 
higher Austrian aristocracy, and at the same time of proletarian 
society. After a thorough study of all the questions of the day, 
which he perfects by contact with actual life in extended travel, he 
retires to his new castle on the Mediterranean to write Schach der 
Qual. Then he again participates in real life to promulgate and 
effectuate these views. The theme of the book and the object of the 
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missionary endeavors of the writer are to alleviate the thousandfold 
forms of misery under which human and animal life are suffering. 
This is done in a style so simple, clear and artistic that, far from 
wearying the reader, it tends rather to inspire him with the writer’s 
own enthusiasm. 

From the foregoing account of Bertha Von Suttner’s work, a 
fairly accurate estimate of its aesthetical and ethical value may be 
formed. Her style is often classical in its simplicity, clearness and 
directness. This enhances the contents, which are excellent in them- 
selves, and are always interesting, even when most reflective. In the 
passages quoted from Das Inventarium einer Seele and from Die 
Tiefinnersten she characterizes her own style, and to a certain extent 
her philosophy. She has a rare facility in coining apt terms, such as 
the titles of many of her books, Schach der Qual, Die Tiefinnersten, 
etc., which are not always easily translated. 

Is she a classicist, a romanticist, an idealist, a realist, or a natu- 
ralist? She is first and foremost Bertha von Suttner. And the 
essential is that she is always readable, and, moreover, worth read- 
ing. In the general purity of her style, typicalness of characters and 
construction of plot, she might often be called classical. She has 
none of that vague mysticism of the Romantics, nor of their worship 
of the past. Her romanticism, if so her idealism might be called, is 
in the present, for the present and for the future: We should strive 
to be worthy, not of our forefathers, but of our grandchildren. She 
is, then, an idealist. But she is also a realist, for in the pursuit of her 
ideals she deals in actualities. Her realism also becomes naturalism 
when she describes battle scenes like those quoted, and when she 
talks, as she sometimes does, of the relation between the sexes. But 
this she does seriously, as of matters of great moment in life. She 
is also naturalistic in the action of some of her works, which are 
not closely knit together nor brought to a definite conclusion, but 
depicted as a segment of ordinary life. As in this respect, then, she 
is not one-sided but many-sided, she might appropriately be termed 
a realist, in that broader use of the word, which also includes the 
ideal. 

Her ethics are condensed in the battle cry, so often used in her 
books: war on war. This war which she wages against war is not 
only that display of brute force between nations, but every other 
unjustifiable manifestation in society of the primeval instinct of the 
struggle for life. Yet it is not the turning of the second cheek that 
she preaches, but rather: Woe be to him from whom the offense 
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cometh. She is an optimist who considers life worth living, and 
that for its own sake. It is a safe world, she says. But life can be 
still more worth living, and the world still safer, when creeds do not 
exist nor intolerance of any kind; and when co-operation, not oppo- 
sition, is the principle of life. She is an evolutionist, a monist or 
believer in the harmony of all things, and so of human interests. 
Here is a picture of her Paradise to be: 

Yes, but they hope for this heaven for their own ego beyond this 
earth and beyond humanity. For such people the future of society 
is a matter of indifference, and they do nothing for it. I, however, 
believe in a general, not in an individual, life everlasting—a life in 
which we all shall equally participate. The world has a suffering, 
enjoying, aspiring consciousness, no matter whether the individual 
phenomena now and again die, or whether they are born. 

I believe I understand what you mean: For example, a huge, blaz- 
ing fire. Individual sparks fly upward and expire and others arise; 
but the same fire burns on and on, and shall continue not only to 
burn on—it shall become brighter and hotter so that every individual 
spark produced can sparkle all the more brightly. Thus the coming 
centuries shall bring on the time when war will cease and misery be 
no more. And they who help to bring this about are the fulfillers 
of the Law. 

JoHN MAcGILLIvRAY. 


CHANCELLOR FLEMING’S TRIBUTE TO 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Members of Convocation: 


I am about to unveil the bust of an honorary graduate of this 
University and invite your acceptance of a faithful figure in bronze 
of a man who has distinguished himself in many ways. There are 
few men whose names are better known in educational circles than 
Andrew Carnegie, LL.D. of Queen’s University. 

Excellent reasons present themselves to my mind why the figure 
of Dr. Andrew Carnegie should permanently adorn the interior of 
Grant Hall. While he is one of our youngest graduates, he stands 
high in the ranks of our benefactors. During the past seventy years 
we have gratefully received many gifts and the list of our benefac- 
tors numbers more than 13,000, but the subscription of Dr. Carnegie 
to the Endowment fund, now being raised, exceeds by a hundred per 
cent. the largest contribution in money by any single individual. Dr. 
Carnegie has even higher claims to be remembered with gratitude. 
In the history of the human race it will be difficult to find the name 
of any other man who has done so much for the advancement of 
education. 

I do not propose at any length to dwell upon the life and merits 
of him whose likeness is now before you. I shall mention merely 
that Andrew Carnegie hails from that northern land from which the 
fathers of many of us have come. He was born fully 70 years ago 
in Dunfermline, Fifeshire. When less than eleven years of age he 
crossed the Atlantic with his parents to settle in the western con- 
tinent. At Pittsburg, in the neighboring republic, the lad found 
humble employment. He proved to be an untiring worker. His 
application to duty, his sterling integrity, and his determination to 
succeed, gradually raised him in the ladder of life. As the years 
passed by, his industry, his remarkable insight, and his consummate 
genius for organization led him step by step forward and upward, 
until, after a strenuous period of activity, he emerged a great captain 
of industry to revolutionize the world’s industrial methods. At 
length, associated with gigantic business operations, employing scores 
of thousands of work people, he met with phenomenal success, be- 
came an industrial king, and amassed a fortune which has astonished 
mankind, 
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This son of Scotland, having thus made his mark and reached 
the highest level in the province of industry, sought a still higher 
sphere of usefulness. His youth had not brought him in contact with 
affluence. He was brought into the world a full heir to honest pov- 
erty; his early days had associated him with the school of adversity, 
and the Dunfermline boy, now a man of fabulous worldly means, 
had no desire to seek ease and indulgence. He had won industrial 
and commercial victories, but there were other worlds to conquer. 
Andrew Carnegie recognized that the hundreds of millions he had 
acquired laid upon him corresponding obligations. As he viewed the 
altered circumstances of his position he felt that his great wealth 
placed upon his shoulders great responsibilities, and his unselfish dis- 
position opened up to his mind a new field of triumph. Inspired by 
lofty ideas he undertook to distribute his capital in the cause of 
education. He has regarded it not only a duty but a high privilege 
to employ the material success with which he had been so greatly 
blessed in providing means for instructing, elevating and refining his 
fellow-men. 

In these noble purposes he has brought to bear his dominant 
force of character, his clear mind, and his intellectual fervour. He 
has given himself strenuously to the gigantic task set before him; he 
has made it a labour of love and his almost countless cosmopolitan 
benefactions have been designed to flow in channels wide enough for 
the many to participate in them. He has gained his reward in the 
feeling that he is adding to the happiness of humanity. 

There are two dominant factors in the faith of Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie,—the love of universal peace and the steady advance to- 
wards the union of all English-speaking people. With the greatest 
abhorrence of war, he regards peaceful triumphs as far more to be 
honoured than military glory. He is a consistent and enthusiastic 
unionist. His supreme hope is the eventual union of English- 
speaking people the world over. Dr. Carnegie firmly believes that a 
reunion of the American daughter States with the mother land and 
with all the over-sea British Dominions is possible and probable. He 
claims that such a union would prove the mightiest force for univer- 
sal peace. To state his conviction in his own words: “As surely as 
the stun in the heavens once shone upon Britain and America united, 
so surely it is one morning to rise, shine upon and greet again ‘The 
re-united States—The British American Union.’ ”’ 

It affords me no little satisfaction to present at this Convocation 
the likeness of this remarkable honorary graduate of Queen’s Uni- 
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veristy, by a famous Scottish sculptor. JI am sure every one present 
will join with me in the wish that Dr. Andrew Carnegie may long 
be spared to accomplish the unselfish task he has set himself to fulfil. 
Tam satisfied that his name, fast becoming a household word, will be 
better known in the centuries to come than it is to-day, and that the 
world will be amazed to recount the good deeds of one inspired by 
the desire to promote peace on earth and good will to men. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY AND THE SCHOOL OF MINING. 


Now that the General Assembly, by a majority vote, has given 
its pronouncement, as far as it can, in respect to what it regards as 
the ideal future of Queen’s University, it may be proper to raise the 
question as to whether those, who voted against the unanimous find- 
ing of the Assembly’s own committee, acted from a thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of all the facts, or whether their vote was 
the outcome of sentiment and misapprehension. Misapprehension 
under the circumstances is unfortunate, but sentiment has its proper 
place, and one of these may probably be in the upbuilding of a uni- 
versity. But it should be remembered that it is not sentiment, it is 
not the church, nor the board of trustees, nor any such organization 
that directly makes or mars the character of a university. It is the 
staff of professors and tutors and instructors. 


No sane man, then, who gives serious thought to the matter, can 
believe that the men who have given their lives to. the work, and spent 
their best days in bringing the institution from a small affair of less 
than 100 students to a university of over 1,300 and making it a house- 
hold word throughout the land—men who know and have known her 
innermost workings and needs and difficulties, before some of the 
majority voters were born—that these man do not know the peculiar 
conditions of existence of the University, its needs and its dangers 
better than men who may rarely have been in the precincts of the 
institution or understood the precariousness of its existence, or per- 
haps have been for a few years students within its walls. 


The outlook for Queen’s may be discussed from different points 
of view, but as Dean of the Practical Science Faculty, as it is called, 
I shall examine the subject from one point of view only. 


The science faculty was instituted largely upon my initiative, 
with the strong aid of Principal Grant, and many of us worked hard, 
not for six months in the year, as intimated by a certain Kingston 
cleric, but for much the greater part of the year, and with labors 
extending far into the night to make the new-born faculty a success ; 
and that, with a necessary change of form, it has become a success 
in the Kingston School of Mining, no one will deny. Our hope was, 
and all along has been, that it might become an integral part of the 
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University, and this was certainly the idea of the late Principal 
Grant. But the vote of the Assembly has practically, for the present, 
put an extinguisher upon these hopes. 

The church either forgets, or does not realize the fact that the 
School of Mining is not a faculty or integral part of the University, 
but an absolutely separate and distinct institution Some men in the 
Assembly who knew these facts were willing to wink at the truth 
and keep them in the background. But matters have now come to 
that critical pass that the truth must be known. 

It is true that the school is affiliated with Queen’s for the pur- 
pose of getting degrees for its students, but it might equally well be 
affiliated with Toronto or McGill for a like purpose or it might obtain 
the degree granting power for itself. So distinct from the Univer- 
sity is it, that neither professor nor trustee nor any other person 
connected with the University has, in virtue of such connection, any 
authority or control over it, and even the Principal, although sitting, 
through courtesy, as chairman at the faculty’s meeting, has no legal 
right to do so, inasmuch as he is not a member of the teaching staff 
or of the governing board. 

Moreover, the school, on account of receiving government aid, 
is in that condition that it cannot possibly become an integral part 
of any denominational institution. 

In this connection it must be plain to every one that the state- 
ment, reported to have been made in Winnipeg, that Queen’s was in 
receipt of $51,000 annually from the Ontario Government, was, to 
put it mildly, a decidedly loose and dishonest form of statement. For, 
$42,000 of that sum comes directly to the School of Mining and its 
expenditure is not controlled to the extent of one cent by Queen’s; 
while the remaining $9,000 is the grant to the School of Pedagogy, 
which is responsible, not so much to Queen’s, as to the Department 
of Education of Ontario, a considerable portion of this sum being 
spent upon the Collegiate Institutute and public schools of Kingston. 

It is a fine speculative idea for a large and influential church, 
such as the Presbyterian Church of Canada, to be possessed of a 
fully equipped and growing modern university 

But if any church values such a possession it should be ready 
and willing to find the money wherewith to build up and maintain it. 
Queen’s of to-day, through the meagreness and insufficiency of 
church support, has strayed far away from this ideal university, and 
the proposed endowment of $500,000 will not be sufficient to bring 
it back. 
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For, consider the following facts: As I have said, the School of 
Mining is no part or faculty of Queen’s; but an independent institu- 
tion, connected with Queen’s by the loosest of ties, and less dependent 
upon Queen’s than Queen’s is upon it. 

The only subject for which the school is in any way indebted to 
Queen’s is that of English. And if we consider that English, beyond 
what is required for matriculation, is not generally held to be of first 
importance in the education of an engineer, we must see that it would 
be easy, and possibly cheaper, for the School of Mining to appoint 
for itself a lecturer in English, and thus become absolutely independ- 
ent of the University in its educational courses. 

On the other hand, Queen’s has no professors or instructors in 
chemistry or physics or geology or mineralogy, and no laboratories 
or other means of teaching these subjects. Now all of these subjects 
were taught in Queen’s and formed essential parts of her courses 35 
years ago. So that Queen’s is less adequately equipped as a univer- 
sity now than she was then. Thus, excluding biology, Queen’s is de- 
pendent upon the School of Mining for all her science and scientific 
education. And an institution which is prepared, in itself, to teach 
only language, philosophy, history, economics, biology and mathe- 
matics, cannot, in these days of characteristic scientific progress, be 
properly ranked as a university. 

So that if Queen’s is to become—what her friends wish her to 
be, or in many cases ignorantly suppose her to be—a great and com- 
plete university, she must either incorporate the School of Mining as 
an integral part, or establish, for herself, full departments, with all 
necessary professors and assistants, and fully equipped laboratories 
in the experimental sciences. 

The first of these alternatives can be easily effected, and the 
University be put in the very forefront of literary and scientific 
education, both theoretical and practical, by a slight change in the 
constitution of Queen’s which would leave her undenominational. 
But the second alternative cannot be realized on $500,000. 

Also, it is proper to point out that the growth which has so much 
pleased the friends of Queen’s, and which is so frequently alluded 
to, has not of late years been so much a growth in the University as 
in the School of Mining; and in the session just closed the freshmen 
in the school largely outnumbered those in the Arts faculty of the 
University ; and this will probably be the case for some years to come. 

On account of this important growth of the School of Mining 
and the subsidiary position in regard to the University which it ap- 
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pears to hold in the general view of the public, as well as for other 
reasons, the staff of the School of Mining is dissatisfied with the 
present relation of the school to the University as is patent to every 
person who has entered into the spirit of the school; and the vote of 
the Assembly will go far to increase that dissatisfaction and bring 
about a stolid indifference on the part of the school as to the success 
or non-success of the University. 

For it is now evident, that the Assembly has no care or regard 
for the future of the school, and that it must look to its own interests 
rather than to those of Queen’s, seek its own endowments by appeals 
to its own friends and graduates as distinct from those of Queen’s, 
and apart from anything that the University may do or care. And 
no person can reasonably suppose that this can tend to bring the 
two institutions into closer alliance, even if it does not drive them 
farther asunder. And certainly it will not strengthen Queen’s or 
help in any way to make her more complete as a university. 

It is not without good reason, then, that we older men who have 
the welfare of the University at heart—who know her weaknesses 
and her deficiencies, and to what extent she is dependent upon 
another institution which is justified in considering its own interests, 
even at the expense of those of the University, if need be—who look 
upon the Carnegie superannuation fund as a side issue in comparison 
with the momentous problems which now loom upon Queen’s hori- 
zon—it is not without good reason that we view the vote of the 
Assembly with grave alarm, and look upon it as the thin edge of the 
wedge which driven home will disintegrate the University and destroy 
her efficiency 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT WINNIPEG. 


It was the thirty-fourth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church meeting in Winnipeg. Its opening sitting was held on Wed- 
nesday, June 3rd, in Knox church. There were between four and five 
hundred delegates present, besides a large number of visitors includ- 
ing ladies. The chief feature of the sitting was the sermon of the 
retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Montreal, who re- 
viewed in his brisk, cheery, indomitable manner the intellectual con- 
flict of our time between scientific or critical tendencies and theolo- 
gical tradition. There was much acuteness at times in the logic by- 
which he sought to define the safe middle course between the right 
of private judgment and that stricter principle of tradition and auth- 
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ority maintained by the Roman Catholic church. Some of his points 
were perhaps doubtful, as when he declared that the principle of the 
Higher Critics and the principle of the Evolutionists, “these two 
classes of troublers” mutually cancelled each other. But his remarks 
on the self-confidence of the twentieth century, “as if it were a 
living force separate from all the centuries that went before” and 
that the near past is not alone to have weight with us since “things 
must get into the remoter past before they can be seen in their true 
perspective,” have a significance alike for religion and culture which 
this generation is too ready to overlook. 

But that was all one heard about the conflict of Science and 
Higher Criticism and Theology in the Assembly. When Dr. Camp- 
bell left the chair, the Rev. Dr. Du Val of Winnipeg was unanimously 
elected Moderator for the ensying year, and the Assembly settled 
down to prepare for its great debates and the mass of practical busi- 
ness awaiting it, reports on western and eastern home missions, on 
church life and work, on moral and social reform, on church union, 
on foreign missions, on the establishment of an order of deaconesses, 
consideration of the Memorial from the Senate of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, etc., etc., besides a mountain of miscellaneous business, overtures 
from Presbyteries and the like, much of it requiring careful judgment 
and a knowledge of particular conditions, even of economic and legal 
questions involved in the different cases, and all to be despatched in a 
week by a rather loosely constituted popular assembly which varied 
from day to day, almost from hour to hour, in its composition and 
numbers. Of course, its safeguard and the possibility of its doing 
good work lay in the fact that it was mostly guided by the reports of 
its committees which represented more careful investigation and 
maturer deliberation than could be expected from the Assembly as 
a whole. The reports on Western Home Missions (presented by 
Dr. E. D. Maclaren) and on Moral and Social Reform (presented 
by Dr. Pidgeon) excited special interest in the Assembly. The latter 
dealt with the work of the church regarding legislation on gambling, 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
of vile literature and the prevention of social vice. It was in con- 
nection with this Report that the celebrated Dr. John Pringle, of 
the Yukon, made a very vigorous indictment of the Government for 
maladministration of the Yukon, explaining in some detail the con- 
ditions of “indecency, immorality and political graft’ which pre- 
vailed there. He specially charged the officials of the Yukon with 
being in such close alliance with every form of vice as to actually 
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give it the prestige of official approval—to enthrone it, in fact. Dr. 
Pringle is no mere idealist, but one who is as much accustomed to 
talk reform in a mining camp or a saloon as in a church and who 
realizes, therefore, very clearly.the conditions under which reform 
can be made effective. His appearance tells you something of this. 
His vigorous, muscular form, strongly marked energetic features, 
and complexion roughened by an open-air life, suggest the mining 
camp rather than the comfortable study of the scholar and divine. 
He handles his facts in an easy fluent style; his speech is vigorous 
but plain and more impressive by its grasp of realities than by any 
flights of eloquence. There was a section of the Assembly which did 
not quite approve of his attack on the Government, but his popularity 
and. the interest he inspired in the public were overpowering. Poor 
as an apostle—his expenses from the Yukon had to be paid by sub- 
scription—he is yet a power in the land of much the same kind as 
the great foreign missionaries of other days. 

I also heard Dr. Pidgeon, the convener of the committee, speak 
at considerable length on various systems of regulating or prohibiting 
the liquor traffic. The basis of his proposals for regulating it was 
to take the control of the traffic out of the hands of the local authori- 
ties and put it under a kind of special provincial police. That 
measure, with the elimination of the element of private gain, would, 
he argued, gain the support of many who were not prepared for 
absolute prohibition,—their ultimate goal. The speaker was a young 
doctor of the church with a pale fine cast of features who was quite 
prepared, one saw, to rule a community as rigidly as St. Dominic or 
Cotton Mather in the interests of his favourite reform. 

The reports on Foreign Missions did not inflame the zeal of the 
audience as they used to do with an older generation when the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and Zion Chapel were in their heyday. Still, 
Dr. Mackay won the ear of the Assembly with the cultured simplicity 
of his speech and a fine old-fashioned grace of manner. Mr. Macrae, 
from the Corea, was more professional in his oratory and astonished 
the West by describing to it the fine contemplative and devotional in- 
stincts of the East in the person of the converted Corean, who went 
about with his Bible in his pocket and was ready to discuss the 
scheme of salvation for hours, in any company. I, too, was bred: up 
in a world where that was still possible. But it was very far from 
Portage Avenue. 

But it was the great question of church union which first excited 
high debate in the Assembly, drawing crowds which overflowed the 
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spacious arena and gallery of Knox church. The subject was intro- 
duced as well as closed by Principal Patrick in speeches distinguished 
by his strong logic and power of comprehensive review. He is a 
masterful man, Dr. Patrick, and a very capable leader of causes, 
masterly in presentation and statement, expert in procedure and pre- 
cedent, firm and cool in debate; both bold and sagacious. Perhaps a 
little too confident ; a touch more of suavity would not lessen his influ- 
ence as a leader in Israel. He presented the Report of the committee 
and explained the changes suggested in polity, doctrine, the eldership, 
etc., as a basis of union. Dealing with the subject of the ministry, 
he said: “As to the ministry, the principle of itinerancy, rigidly 
applied, is not favourable to the best interests of the church, this 
Methodists will admit; and every Presbyterian will admit that the 
principle of a permanent pastorate, rigidly applied, is not favourable 
to the best interests of the church; a combination principle is pro- 
posed. Where minister and people desire no change, none will take 
place;” etc. -That‘is a fair specimen of his firm, logical, confident 
style. In general his reasoning was of the type which would carry 
as much weight with an assembly of laymen or legislators as in the 
courts of the church. He was always strong and statesmanlike in 
the grounds he took, with nothing that was weakly or falsely emo- 
tional in his appeal. 

But the report of the committee was not allowed to pass without 
opposition. Dr. Campbell, an inveterate opponent of change, pro- 
posed an amendment on which he spoke, protesting vigorously 
against abandoning “the advantages of their present position and 
going into a combination which might lead them they knew not 
where.” He did not believe that the Master intended unity of view 
in all matters, because otherwise they would have been all made after 
one pattern. The union would add another one to the denominations 
of Christendom. He wished to call attention to the omission of the 
article of “effectual calling’ which had been such an element of good 
in the Presbyterian church. 

The amendment had some good support. Principal McKay, of 
British Columbia, a region rather unfavourable to union, opposed the 
principle of organic union. He referred to his experience in Scotland 
and the disappointment he felt with the results of the union of the 
Free and U.P. churches there. He thought union in Canada was 
not practicable to-day. He wished to say that the United Free 
church was not one iota stronger in the religious life of Great Britain 
than were the two churches working side by side. He deprecated the 
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rhetorical and emotional manner in which some supporters of union 
advocated it as “the sheerest blasphemy.” A preacher had said ‘that 
he believed in union, because Jesus believed in union. He blieved in 
union because God believed in it!’ They had heard too much of this 
sort of thing. People were given their brains to use them and con- 
sider things sanely. Dr. Milligan also spoke with the mingled weight 
of good feeling and strong sense which is characteristic of him. 
They had all had their hours of serious thought in connection with 
the matter he said. It was a very difficult problem. He thought the 
appointment of a committee at the request of another church without 
consulting the people was a mistake. He was amazed at the publicity 
the matter had acquired. His instincts were for union, and when he 
went into a Methodist pulpit he.felt as much at home as he did in 
their own churches. The committee’s report had declared that ques- 
tions of church discipline should be settled after the union. He 
though this was a mistake as there was no knowing what might be 
done. There must be a proper spirit as the foundation of union. 
They would be prepared for organization only when they had this 
spirit of unity. He was a firm believer in a great Canadian church— 
a national church, but the time had not come yet. Let the committee 
go on and finish its work. It might take 15 or 20 years, in the course 
of which by intermingling in business and social life and by inter- 
marriage there might be generated a Canadian purpose and a Cana- 
dian church unity. The committee appointed was not one on church 
union. He wished to say, however, that a fairer man than Dr. Pat- 
rick he had never heard. He kept entirely clear of personalities. He 
hoped that the Assembly would this year vote for Dr. Patrick’s 
motion, and still, next year, they would not be committed to church 
union. The Rev. Dr. Farquharson, of Durham, thought the present 
was still a time for an open mind. What the committee’s report 
offered them was not organic unity but a lot of things tied together 
without any unity at all. And he had serious doubts as to what the 
effect of organic unity would be on some pastors and congregations. 
The Rev. Dr. Bryce, convener of the general committee for business, 
and obviously a robust type of church politician, spoke strongly in fav- 
our of the resolution. They could not undertake to reconstitute the 
machinery of the churches until they had come together. . . . A 
change of doctrine was not implied. . . . The committee had 
made progress and he hoped it would report finally next year. Prin- 
cipal Maclaren, the venerable head of Knox College, also spoke with 
characteristic caution yet with wise instinct for the thing to be done. 
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He realized there were difficulties and sympathized very largely with 
the amendment of Dr. Campbell ; he thought the committee should go 
on with its work but he did not think they would be committed 
thereby to union. He proposed to vote for the motion. 

These are mere fragments of the great discussion. But while 
many of those present had doubts as to the feasibility of organic 
union, as a whole the Assembly felt that to support the resolution of 
the committee would show at least a fraternal spirit and an approval 
of an ideal of Protestant harmony, even if that ideal might be un- 
realizible at present, and when the Assembly really understands the 
matter before it, its feeling is apt to be right and just. Dr. Campbell’s 
amendment was defeated by 156 to 32 amidst loud cheering. 

The next great question discussed by the Assembly was the rela- 
tion of Queen’s University to the Presbyterian church. An account 
of this will be found in a separate article on the subject. The closing 
hours of the Assembly on Thursday, June 11th, were spent mainly 
in discussing plans for a campaign in favour of temperance. A very 
practical spirit pervaded the discussion. While reaffirming their 
adherence to the principle of absolute prohibition the speakers sup- 
porting the committee’s report mostly considered possible methods of 
strict regulation of the liquor traffic based on government control and 
the elimination of private gain. There were objections to this as a 
compromise with evil on the part of some strong prohibitionists. The 
Rev. C. W. Totten, of Sydney, disapproved because these proposals 
were a recognition by the church of the liquor traffic. He believed 
that to drink one glass of liquor was a sin. Alcoholic liquor was not 
a God-given article and the Presbyterian church could not afford to 
give countenance to it. But the report of the committee, which was 
supported by strong practical speeches from Dr. C. W. Gordon and 
Dr. Shearer, was carried by a large majority of the Assembly. 

Throughout the proceedings the personality of the Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Du Val, of Winnipeg, was felt, controlling procedure 
and discussion in a decisive and pleasantly firm way. Possessed of 
a clear resonant voice and an emphatic manner of speech, he inter- 
posed from time to time very effectively when the limits of debate or 
the procedure threatened to range out of order. But always with 
perfect fairness to all sides. A quick, acute, logical mind which 
could define the disputed rights of an amendment to an amendment 
of an amendment without a moment’s hesitation and with all the 
lucidity the case was capable of receiving. There were some repre- 
sentative laymen at the Assembly as commissioners, Judge Forbes, 
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of New Brunswick; Mr. Macdonnell, of Kingston; Mr. Edward 
Brown of Manitoba; Mr. Walter Paul, and others. The Judge was 
prominent in various discussions. 


Many of the ministers seemed to be good committee men, 
versed in procedure and rules of debate. Most of the speaking was 
fairly fluent and often effective. The missionaries especially had 
learned the art of presenting their case persuasively. ‘The tone and 
interest of the Assembly Jay markedly in the region of active citizen- 
ship, practical measures of moral and social reform, organization to 
promote legislation and in general expansion of church activity into 
the ordinary life of men. But it was all purely in the interest of 
good morals and citizenship, with a really notable absence of any- 
thing like sectarian zeal. The doings of the Assembly reflected very 
naturally a keen sense of the need of stringent legislation in a great 
new country where there is a heterogeneous population and no 
strongly established traditions to withstand moral disorganisation. 
If Dr. Pidgeon and Dr. Shearer represent extreme views in the use 
of prohibitive legislation, their influence is needed as a balancing 
factor in controlling the new life of western democracy. 


The tone of scholarship, or philosophic thought, was less in 
evidence. It is a sign of the time. I heard a brisk, keen-faced young 
pastor say: “All a minister needs is to read the newspapers and 
learn from the realities around him.” “—And theology of course,” 
he hastily added, with a gleam of humour in his glance as his eyes 
met mine, which had no doubt something of a protest in them. For 
at Queen’s we think and teach that something more is needed than 
the brief experience of the “here and now,” as a basis for judging 
lite! 


There was a fine urbanity in some of the older members which 
did not desert them even when attacked very ungraciously. For it 
was not quite an assembly of saints, as certain fierce debates showed, 
where some were just as eager to wound, just as ready to use cheap 
argument and make challengeable statements, just as willing to turn 
procedure into a weapon against their opponents as any heated assem- 
bly of laymen could have been. And a good deal of this, too, was 
directed against the fathers and leaders of the Assembly. But never- 
theless they were, as a whole, the salt in the national life, and mostly 
good fellows also, with very little trace of the spiritual pride and 
professional unctuousness which are so common in the clerical con- 
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vocations of the old country. That sort of thing is apt to get lost 
in the stirring humanity and free activities of the West. What 
mainly possessed and I might say, upheld them was the great ag- 
gressive spirit of practical reform which was abroad amongst them, 
and which had evidently absorbed, swallowed up, as the rod of Moses 
swallowed those of the magicians, some other forms of zeal and 
perhaps also some of the spiritual graces of the old clerical type. For 
an aggressive spirit, and the habit of improving your fellow-creatures 
by force—even if you call it legislation—instead of by education, are 
apt to take the bloom off certain graces of temperament both spiritual 
and aesthetic. But as I have already said, it is the call of the West 
which some of these men hear, and I know there is need of zeal, even 
of over-zeal, to balance the forces which run strongly in another 
direction in its free, adventurous blood. 


For we were in Winnipeg, which thirty years ago was an isolated 
little village on the prairie and rather difficult to reach. Now it is a 
large city, a stirring centre of industrial and social life for the West. 
It stretches out from the great basic line of Main street, its traffic 
centre, in wide uniform avenues to spacious residential districts cov- 
ered with pleasant villas and neat cottages. Everywhere there is 
plenty of space and sunshine. The houses are low wooden buildings 
hardly ever more than two stories, for building is costly and Winni- 
peg on the prairie does not need like New York, to grow into the air ; 
but they are variedly picturesque and often pleasantly surrounded by 
lawns and trees. From my room in the C.P.R. hotel the eye could 
reach clear over them to a distant belt of green where the coarse 
grass of the prairie still waved, or what had once been prairie, for it 
was all surveyed and fenced out in lots, even if uncultivated, and 
everybody held one or two of them, even the policeman I spoke to on 
the street. Here and there in the distance a tall building, factory, 
elevator, water-works, or a college tower rose against the sky, but there 
was not enough of them to make an architectural sky-line. There 
are still some rough neglected lots and dirty little yards with rickety 
wooden houses standing on them, relics of old Winnipeg, even in the 
heart of the city, as there are still some side streets with old block 
pavements in a very worn condition. But everything is in rapid 
process of growth and improvement and the Winnipeg of ten years 
hence will be even more surprising than the Winnipeg of to-day. 
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THE CASE OF QUEEN’S BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY. 


[The question at issue was the removal of three denomina- 
tional tests in the charter of Queen’s University: 

First. An article declaring that the Body Corporate of 
Queen’s College shall consist of the members of the Presbyterian 
Church. This article establishes a formal kind of ownership, 
which, since 1874, has been a legal figment carrying with it 
neither responsibility nor control. 

Second. An article providing that the Panel of the Col- 
lege shall be a minister of the Church of Scotland or of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, a limitation which must ob- 
viously be injurious and unsuitable in the case of a modern uni- 
versity such as Queen’s now is. 

Third. Articles which provide that a majority of the Board 
of Trustees must be chosen as Presbyterians. 


These three tests constitute the formally denominational 
character of Queen’s and carry with them certain disabilities with 
regard to grants from Government and the Carnegie Pension 
Fund, besides acting as a bar to the proper organisation of the 
Arts and Science work under one system. | 


When I reached Winnipeg on Wednesday afternoon, June 3rd, 
I learned that Principal Gordon, at the suggestion of the Endowment 
Committee, had asked graduates and friends of Queen’s to meet in 
Westminster church on Thursday afternoon and discuss the proposed 
changes in the constitution of Queen’s. It was urged that it would 
be better to agree on a case or motion to submit to the Assembly than 
to present the spectacle of graduates of Queen’s “rending each other 
on the floor of the House.” On Thursday morning, I went to the 
Assembly. I found that the only document that had been formally put 
on the Assembly Records was the Senate’s Memorial with my ac- 
companying memorandum. The pamphlet on Queen’s affairs con- 
taining the statement and estimates by the Deans of Faculties with 
the covering letter from the Chancellor and the Chairman of Trus- 
tees, had not been made a formal document in the case. We had it 
distributed, however, amongst those present. At 2 o’clock on Thurs- 
day the graduates and friends of Queen’s met. Principal Gordon 
opened the proceedings with a clear, calm statement of the general 
position of the University. He recited the history of the movement 
and explained the increased needs in the way of staff and equipment 
which the expansion of modern universities demanded, and how con- 
ditions had changed in this respect even since 1903, when the Van- 
couver assembly by acclamation decided to retain the connection with 
Queen’s. He pointed out the new situation created by Mr. Carnegie’s 
creation of a Pension Fund for Professors, and that it had to be 
seriously considered in relation to the power which Queen’s would 
in future have of attracting and retaining the services of able men. 
He noticed the great disparity which at present existed between the 
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salaries paid to the staff of Queen’s and those enjoyed by the staff of 
Toronto, McGill and even Dalhousie. He said it was necessary to 
secure provision for these growing needs and if possible open up 
new sources of supply. With all their exertions for four years to 
increase the endowment they had actually received as yet only 
$170,000, of which $50,000 came at one stroke from Mr. Charlton, 
and it might take several years yet to realize an equal amount. He 
did not see how the church could provide the necessary funds from 
her own resources, and the church had never been willing to assume 
any direct responsibility for Queen’s maintenance; on the contrary, it 
had definitely disclaimed such since the union in 1874. On the other 
hand, as to new possible resources, there was the Carnegie Fund, a 
fund capable of indefinite expansion according to our needs. Also he 
was convinced that their claims for Government aid would be more 
freely and fully recognized if the formal denominational ties were 
removed from the charter. But that change did not mean separation 
in any fatal sense. It was quite possible to retain what was real and 
vital in the relaitons of the university to the church, even though the 
legal and formal bond were changed. He was bound to assume that 
it was the desire of the church to secure the utmost possible efficiency 
for the University. Could that be done by restricting the resources of 
the University’s revenue? 

The discussion was continued by a number of speakers, 
most of whom (Professor Dyde, Mr. Macdonnell, Dr. Gandier, 
Rev. Mr. Knowles, Mr. Lees) took the other side in opposition 
to the proposed changes. The main points in their speeches were the 
following: ‘That this was a movement away from the church that 
had nourished the University and built it up; that it might create a 
new and less desirable type of (godless) modern university instead of 
the old Arts type which they loved; that it would destroy the present 
endowment movement and that the university would be morally 
bound to pay back dissatisfied benefactors (Knowles and Gandier) ; 
that the meeting need not be alarmed at the great estimates made by 
the Deans as to needs for equipment and salaries, the greater part of 
it was required for the Science School and the church was not going 
to assume any responsibility for that side. The Government had al- 
ready assumed responsibility for that side, and was contributing 
$41,000 a year for Science, besides $9,000 for Pedagogy in Arts; and 
this grant was given, the speakers thought, all the more readily, or 
even mainly, because the influence of the Presbyterian church was 
behind Queen’s ; that there was no assurance, therefore, that the Unt- 
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versity would gain anything by the change and that it was certain to 
lose something in connection with the present endowment; that the 
matter had not been laid before the constituency, the movement hav- 
ing been unduly hasty in order to secure the benefit of the Carnegie 
Pension Fund (Dyde, Macdonnell and Laird). 

Prof. Cappon spoke in defence of the Senate’s Memorial, dwell- 
ing mainly on the following points: That this was a movement, a 
case sent up to the Assembly, which had behind it the authority of all 
the titular heads and officials of the University, the Chancellor, the 
Principal, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the Deans of the 
Faculties, and the almost solid Senate; that this informal meeting of 
a special class of graduates could not by a vote substitute any other 
case, and that it was vain to expect unanimity in any movement of 
such importance. The Assembly might reject the case, if it chose, 
but surely it could not do so without assuming some definite form of 
responsibility for our maintenance in compensation for the disabili- 
ties which the denominational tie imposed upon us. ‘The speaker 
quoted p. 13 of the pamphlet on Queen’s affairs referring to the terms 
in which the committee of the General Assembly of 1903 reported in 
favour of ‘fa commission with Assembly powers to adopt proper 
means to secure the necessary financial aid for the support of the 
University with the understanding that, should it be found advisable, 
the church retain the University with a guarantee of adequate main- 
tenance.” It was in that hope and expectation, the speaker argued, 
that the Trustees had first stayed proceedings in Parliament. But 
such definite assumption of responsibility had been judged unadvis- 
able: or impracticable. The Presbyteries had generally reported 
against it. The present method of soliciting subscriptions, however 
actively prosecuted by Mr. Laird and some of our own graduates, was 
showing itself inadequate for the support of a modern university such 
as Queen’s now was. Much the greater part of the subscription was 
given primarily to Queen’s by her old constituency, and not to the 
church, nor even on account of the church. Outside of Mr. Macken- 
zie’s probable $30,000 (which was not particularly denominational in 
its intention) the new fields we had entered had contributed com- 
paratively little. We were grateful for the new support and by no 
means undervalued it, but there was no good reason in the proposed 
change for withdrawing it. The historic and actual relations of 
Queen’s would always make her the university of Presbyterians. The 
grants now obtained from Government for the School of Science had 
been mentioned. But under the present system, these grants were 
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attended by great inconveniences. In order to get the benefit of them 
Queen’s had to transfer her professors of science to the School of 
Mining ; that it was by means of this informal and precarious connec- 
tion that we were able to harmonize our courses with those of the 
School of Science ; that this informal connection was not satisfactory 
to the staff of the Science School; that there was some danger of 
dislocation. Finally, that the movement did not involve separation in 
any objectionable sense of the word, there being a provision in the 
proposed constitution by which a third of the new Board of Trustees 
would be chosen by the present Board and be self-perpetuating. This 
would secure historic continuity in the management and sympathetic 
co-operation with the Presbyterian constituency and the clerical 
graduates. After all, that co-operation depended more on the feeling 
and character of the Arts professors than on any formal ties in the 
charter. They could make this movement a wholesome and profit- 
able one both for the church and the University, if they chose. 

With the help of a few wise words from Dr. E. D. Maclaren, 
who pointed out that this was a case which the Trustees had sent up 
for advice from the Assembly and that it should be transmitted intact 
for their judgment, the meeting was adjourned till 9 o’clock next 
morning. There had been at times about 60 present, but towards the 
end the attendance was smaller. 

Next morning I went to the adjourned meeting, punctually at 9 
o'clock; very few then present; saw Dr. Maclaren, deeply engaged 
with Mr. Macdonnell, trying, I fancied, to fix up some com- 
promise in the way of a resolution. At this meeting the greater 
number of speakers spoke on our side. Dr. Milligan and Profes- 
sor Macnaughton urged certain aspects of the case with all their 
characteristic vigour and warmth, Dr. Milligan pleading particularly 
for a generous consideration of the staff and insisting on his view 
that the change involved no essential loss of sympathetic co-operation 
between the church and the University.. He expected, he declared, 
to be a Trustee of Queen’s to the end of his life. Mr. Russell spoke 
calmly and well in favour of the movement; the Rev. Mr. Binnie as 
an old student of Queen’s thought some respect was due to the 
opinions of the Memorialists, and moved a resolution in favour of a 
commission with Assembly powers being appointed to consider the 
matter. The Rev. J. R. Fraser was particularly impressed by the 
gravity of the question involved in the proper organisation of the 
Science School within the University as perhaps requiring some 
change. He would vote for Mr. Binnie’s motion. On the other side, 
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there was a speech from the Rev. Mr. Anthony, partly on the con- 
sideration due to small church benefactors (which we heartily recog- 
nize) and partly, as far as I can remember, a variation of the epi- 
erammatic theme ‘separation is separation’, which unfortunately 
does not do much to solve our problem. Judge Farrell also, from 
Moose Jaw, told us that we wanted only $40,000 more to com- 
plete the $400,000 and be able to claim Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
$100,000. The Rev. Mr. Laird also spoke, insisting on the point that 
the matter had not been laid before the constituency. Judge Farrel’s 
statement I challenged unreservedly, showing that we were still more 
than $200,000 short of Mr. Carnegie’s requirement; and I challenged 
Mr. Laird’s partially, the movement being a resumption of what the 
constituency had previously agreed to, and the matter having been 
laid formally before the University Council, the most widely repre- 
sentative body we could consult. At last it was agreed to call a vote, 
a motion by Prof. Macnaughton to adjourn sine die being lost. The 
result was almost an even division of the meeting, the amendment of 
Mr. Knowles being finally carried by 15 to 14. We had been three 
hours at it, and the meeting had dwindled in numbers during the last 
hour. 

On Monday next, the matter came for the first time before the 
Assembly. Principal Gordon introduced the subject of the Senate’s 
Memorial to the house in a speech which suppressed all direct expres- 
sion of his own convictions and stated the views held by both parties. 
He had received assurances that if he did this, no debate would be 
made by the opponents of the Memorial. No debate took place, there- 
fore, that day, a resolution to appoint a committee of the Assembly 
to inquire and report being adopted without opposition. The com- 
mittee, nominated by the Moderator, consisted of Principal Patrick 
of Manitoba College, Principal Maclaren of Knox College, Rev. Dr. 
Ramsay of Ottawa, Judge Forbes of New Brunswick, Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler of Halifax, Rev. Dr. Farquharson of Durham, Rev. A. Bowman 
of Ste. Therése, Mr. Munro of Montreal, Mr. Edward Brown, 
leader of the last Liberal campaign in Manitoba, and Mr. George 
Crowe of Winnipeg. 

On Tuesday morning, the committee, after having met the pre- 
vious day to read documents and discuss the matter amongst them- 
selves, called witnesses to give evidence, Mr. Macdonell and Prof. 
Dyde for the one side, and Principal Gordon and myself for the 
other. I had special credentials as representing the Chancellor and 
the Chairman of Trustees on this matter. They heard our statements 
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and questioned us on points they thought doubtful I believe Mr. 
Macdonell was again heard in the afternoon for more than an hour. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the committee’s report was presented 
by Principal Patrick to the Assembly. It was a unanimous justifica- 
tion of the action of the Senate. But in the debate which followed 
the Report was rejected and an amendment of contrary purport 
adopted by a vote of 67 to 53. The Report and subsequent debate 
were as follows: 


Principal Patrick said the committee had a task of no mean 
difficulty. They had sat from the hour of their appointment, 
except during the session devoted to union, until the house rose 
that forenoon. They had taken every means at their command 
to acquire an exact knowledge of the case. They had heard gen- 
tlemen holding different views regarding the question at issue, 
and they had discussed the subject as fully and exhaustively as 
was in their power. They entered upon their labours with open 
minds, and the results arrived at differed considerably from the 
prepossessed views of some of the members when they entered 
upon their labour. It was gratifying on a question of such mag- 
nitude and difficulty that the report laid upon the table was abso- 
lutely unanimous. (Applause). He wished now to read the terms 
of the report :— 


“The committee appointed to consider the memorial from 
Queen’s University beg to report as follows: The committee heard 
at considerable length representatives of the different views held 
on the question of the relations of Queen’s University to the 
church, examined carefully the history of Queen’s from its origin 
to the present time, and more particularly the action of the 
church prior to the union in 1874-75, as well as its action in 
1901-02-03-04. They further took into consideration the memo- 
rial of the Senate, together with other documents placed in their 
hands. 


“After mature deliberation the committee were unanimously 
of opinion that conditions had lately arisen in Queen’s University 
which justified the Senate in bringing the question of an alteration 
in the status of the University before the Trustees, and through 
them before the Assembly. The committee suggested the follow- 
ing as the deliverance of the Assembly: 


“The Assembly record their gratification at the rapid expan- 
sion of Queen’s University, and their desire for its increasing 
prosperity. 

“The Assembly, while ready to maintain the existing rela- 
tions between the church and the University, are nevertheless of 
opinion that the question of the character of that relation should 
be determined by the Trustees of the University as the body ulti- 
mately responsible for its welfare and financial support. They 
therefore authorize the Trustees, after consulting with the bene- 
factors and graduates, to take such action regarding the relations 
between the church and the University as they judge to be best 
in its interests. 


“Should the Trustees decide in favour of a change of rela- 
tionship, they shall be required to make provision for the exist- 
ence and maintenance of the Theological Faculty in a manner 
satisfactory to the church. 
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“The Assembly learns with gratification of the progress made 
in the endeavours to raise the sum of $500,000 of an additional 
endowment for the Faculty of Arts, and earnestly hope that, 
whether a change be made in the relation of the University to 
the church or not, a movement of such importance to the welfare 
of the University will be brought to an early and successful close. 
The Assembly feels assured that should the existing relations be 
modified the authorities of Queen’s will consult their subscribers 
as to the destination of the sums they have contributed. 


“The General Assembly, in view of the urgency of the case, 
resolves to appoint a commission to be named by the Moderator, 
with Assembly powers. 


“1. To give effect to any decision of the Trustees altering 
the present relations between the University and the church, and 

‘2. In giving this consent, to see that adequate provision is 
made for the maintenance of the Theological Faculty in full effi- 
ciency, and that such a form of government is adopted as will 
secure to the General Assembly due control over its affairs.” 


The committee, Dr. Patrick said, were of the opinion that 
there were extraordinary circumstances to justify the request. 
Two policies were under consideration. There were those who 
thought the proper course was to maintain the existing policy. 
On the other hand, it was pointed out that two General Assem- 
blies had agreed to an alteration of the relationship, substantially 
as it was proposed in the memorial. It was pointed out in con- 
nection with the basis of union that the church should not be 
responsible for the appointment of any Trustee in connection 
with the Faculty of Arts. The church had studiously avoided 
assuming any financial responsibility. All recognized that the 
principle that ought to guide them was that the determining of 
that responsibility should be placed upon those who had to as- 
sume the financially large interests of Queen’s. They felt it 
unreasonable that any body except the body directly responsible 
should have the final decision. There were only two consistent 
courses. The Assembly must either assume the whole responsi- 
bility or allow the authorities of Queen’s to determine their own 
policy. The committee propose that the house authorize the 
Trustees of Queen’s to take whatever action they judge best in 
the interests of the University. The Assembly, it was assumed, 
is perfectly willing that the existing connection should be con- 
tinued, and allows the Trustees to continue it, but if they find 
another course expedient, it grants them the authority. Care is 
taken to protect those interests which the church from the first 
has regarded as necessary; he meant the interests of the Theo- 
logical Faculty. The subscribers to the additional endowment 
should be consulted as to returning the money subscribed for 
carrying the proposals into effect, as it was believed that to await 
the decision of the next Assembly would have an injurious effect 
on the University as a whole. The committee expresses no judg- 
ment as to Queen’s becoming an independent corporation and a 
national institution, but proposes that the Assembly give its con- 
sent, the want of which would preclude action by the legislature. 
The second function of the committee was to protect in the 
amplest manner the interests of the theological department, or 
theological hall at Queen’s; it suggested that provision be made 
for its effectual maintenance in full vigor, and that a form of 
government be substituted satisfactory to the commission, a form 
which would give the Assembly a controlling voice. The discus- 
sion of the whole question of Queen’s by the Assembly was re- 
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garded as impracticable, and it was recommended that the house 
abstain from such a discussion, on account of the magnitude and 
interest of the question, and the many conflicting views. 


Principal MacLaren seconded the report, and said that while 
it might not be wholly satisfactory, he thought it was the best 
thing to be done at the present time. He thought he had been 
a friend of Queen’s for a long time. (Applause and hear, hear). 
At the time of the union of 1875, when the relations with Queen’s 
were under review, he took the ground then that it should come 
into the church. Personally he would be sorry if Queen’s changed 
its relations. (Applause). 


He did not think the church should burden itself with a big 
teaching university, teaching all the applied sciences, which had 
no connection with theological work. If Queen’s were to be sup- 
ported by the church, they must confine themselves to an arts 
course. The responsibility of decision must rest with the trus- 
tees of Queen’s, but the church should not stand in the way of 
such decision. 


Dr. C. W. Gordon as the graduate of another college did not 
profess to be an expert on the history of Queen’s, or to be able 
to offer a solution of its problems. He felt sure the ethical ques- 
tion suggested by Dr. Patrick could be safely entrusted to 
Queen’s . He believed it was a wise policy to let the trustees 
first decide what was to be done; then the church should step in. 
They ought to trust the trustees first, and then the commission 
they had appointed, and whatever decision was reached should 
still stand behind the college. 


OPPOSED REPORT, 


Mr. G. M. Macdonnell did not support the report and did not 
wish to acquiesce:by silence in it. He wished as.one of the sons 
of Queen’s to thank the committee for their labors, but the objec- 
tion to it was that it forever barred the church from pronouncing 
on the retention of or parting with Queen’s. They were commit- 
ting this decision to another body. It was in effect saying to 
Queen’s, “We are willing to part if you desire it.” He did not 
see that the church would have any further voice in the matter. 
Although he did not propose to divide the house on the matter, 
he would like to get the voice of the church on it. He believed 
the church did wish to retain Queen’s. (Applause.) 

The new relations had only been four years in operation and 
it was now proposed to disturb them. As to the extraordinary 
circumstances supposed to have arisen he thought only extraor- 
dinary circumstances justified the re-opening of the whole ques- 
tion. The Carnegie pension fund was not a circumstance which 
justified the re-opening of the constitution. 

He did not think it was desirable or good business to place 
the responsibility of the decision on the trustees. No company 
would leave such a decision in the hands of a board of directors. 
The church never had had the full responsibility of Queen’s and 
he did not see that it was necessary the church should have ex- 
cept in arts or theology. All that ninety per cent. of Queen’s 
men wanted was that the church should continue to stay with 
Queen’s. He claimed that they had in Queen’s the Scottish type 
of national university, not a denominational university, but a 
Scottish national university with the Scottish Canadian notion 
behind it. He complained of the haste—the desire to determine 
the fate of a great university for all time in a hurry. Was that 
right? (No, no.) The whole thing was ina hurry. (Applause.) 
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They had present an assemblage of university men from Vic- 
toria to Halifax. What better court could be found to deal with 
a university question? (Applause.) Why did they not do it? 
If one-third of the church could carry Queen’s in arts and theo- 
logy and bring it to its present prosperity, could not the whole 
church do it? If union came about they would have thrown 
Queen’s away (applause) and could not bring it into the common 
stock. He thought they should take five years rather than five 
minutes upon this matter. 


Dr. Ramsay followed. As a member of the special commit- 
tee, he would gladly use stronger language in the first part of the 
report, such as the Assembly would “rejoice” to retain. (Ap- 
plause.) He did not, however, think it wise to re-raise the ques- 
tion already decided. Unless the university was prepared to make 
the arts course a part of church work, and he did not think they 
were prepared for that, then they must leave the decision to the 
trustees. If it was true that ninety per cent. of the graduates 
were in favor of the present relations, the trustees would not 
move away from the church. He would rather Queen’s would 
not become a modern university, but should retain the old tradi- 
tions. If she did that and kept her connection with the church 
she would creep into the heart of the whole church. If Queen’s 
was patient the people would like to stand by them. 


Dr. Robt. Campbell objected to sending this question to an- 
other hole and corner committee and complained that the commit- 
tee had not sought information from those like himself who 
knew most about it. He was the oldest graduate of Queen’s and 
had desired to be heard. He claimed the floor when the debate 
was adjourned. 


Rev. R. E. Knowles moved in amendment that the Assembly 
reaffirm the position of the Assembly in 1904 and advise that the 
present relations be maintained. 


Dr. Campbell said he would support the amendment, but he 
should claim the floor before the mover. 


Dr. Patrick on a point of order claimed that only the amend- 
ment could now be discussed. 


Principal Gordon gave notice of his intention to move at the 
evening sederunt to make the continuation of the debate the first 
order of business. 


In the evening the discussion on Queen’s was continued by Dr. 
Knowles, who moved his amendment, and in support said the 
senate of the university was not the only body responsible for the 
constitution of the university. The primary responsibility for the 
university was the Presbyterian church of Canada. He contended 
that it was a question on which not only the assembly but the 
entire body of graduates was hopelessly divided. With regard 
to government support, he pointed out that the expense of the 
science department of the university was altogether borne by the 
government at present. There was no definite promise that there 
would be more government support by being de-denominational- 
ised. He appreciated the desire of the professors to get the Car- 


,negie foundation which they were told would mean an endow- 


ment of $350,000; but they had no definite pledge that if they cut 
the university adrift from the church this money would be forth- 
coming. They would be told by eloquent lips that even if 
Queen’s were formally separated from the church the tie, as a 
result of the momentum of half a century, would not be severed. 
He, however, maintained that such would not be the case and that 
the same would happen to them as the Harvard and Yale and 
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other colleges. He claimed there was no possibility of keeping 
an institution in close touch with the church when they cut the 
tie, because the very act itself spoke volumes. If the change were 
to be effected there would probably be the same trouble as be- 
tween the Wee Frees and the United Frees in Scotland. It was 
not modification, it was elimination and separation. They had 
witnessed the acrobatic feat of an attempt to prove that as soon 
as the university was separated from the church it would be more 
closely connected with it. Mr. Knowles proceeded to say he would 
sooner cut off his right hand than send his son to a university 
where he would lack a definite religious atmosphere. These re- 
marks were received with repeated shouts of “Gallery.” 


FUND OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


Dr. Gandier seconded and remarked that he thought it was 
right that the Assembly should respond and let the trustees know 
what their conviction in the matter was. The amendment had 
been brought in to test the feeling of the Assembly. <A great 
many graduates in the assembly regretted the whole movement. 
They believed that the church needed the university and that the 
university needed the church. The movement at the present time 
looked perilously near appearing like this: ‘We have got about 
as much as we think we can get from the church and would like 
to leave the church and try some other sort of revenue.” It 
meant the cutting adrift from the church in order to get upon 
the pension fund of an American millionaire. (Applause). It 
was part of a movement towards the secularisation of the uni- 
versity. Mere money could not make an institution a moral force 
in the life of the century. A temptation, and it was a great 
temptation, had come to the senate and the trustees and he asked 
that assembly to help them resist it. Let them not be a party 
to Mr. Carnegie secularising education on the North American 
continent. 

He admitted they needed to increase the staff and the sala- 
ries of the staff at the university. There was no doubt some in- 
crease was needed, but they were not under an obligation, and did 
not need to extend the staff indefinitely. That, however, was not 
beyond the power of the church and friends interested in the uni- 
versity who had given so generously in the past. In conclusion, 
he claimed the assembly must have the last word in the destiny 
of Queen’s University. (Applause). 


PRINCIPAL GORDON’S ANSWER. 


Principal Gordon, of Queen’s, said that ex-Moderator Camp- 
bell should have shown a better example in the use of language. 
He congratulated Mr. Knowles on his new-born zeal for Queen’s. 
For three years they had tried to obtain access to Knox church, 
Galt, where Mr. Knowles comes from, in order to ask contribu- 
tions for Queen’s, but thus far without success. Conditions had 
changed since 1903 and that fact demanded some change in the 
relations. If the church assumed to-day a financial responsibility 
equal to what it assumed in 1903, he would like the Assembly to 
understand what that meant. The Carnegie foundation had made 
the difference. That was a gift that had no parallel in benefi- 
cence, to seats of learning, but if the universities did not have ac- 
cess to that fund, they must make some other provision for their 
professors. If the church was not prepared to do this, then it 
must be met from some other source. If the university was to 
get and retain the best men, provision must be made in some de- 
gree comparable to other universities. Other conditions also had 
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arisen. Five years ago the University of Toronto was being 
treated by the provincial government in what many considered an 
utterly inadequate manner. Now that university was more than 
amply provided for. 


This had necessarily changed the position for Queen’s and 
Queen’s must be enabled to give something like as adequate an 
education as Toronto. This meant an increase of staff and there 
must be an increase of revenue. With all their exertions for four 
years to increase the endowment they had $170,000 paid in and 
about an equal amount that would be realized in three or four 
years. How could the church from her own resources be able to 
provide the necessary funds? It was quite possible to retain what 
was real and vital in the relations of the university and the 
church, even though the legal and formal bond were changed. The 
constant barrier that had prevented the Ontario government from 
aiding Queen’s had been the formal denominational connection. 
He assumed that it was the desire of the church to secure the 
utmost possible efficiency for the university. Could that be done 
by restricting the sources of the university’s revenue? The finan- 
cial responsibility rested on the trustees, not on the church or the 
Assembly, and to the trustees it was proposed to commit the mat- 
ter, with the counsel and help of the Assembly and the benefi- 
ciaries and graduates of the institution. 


Rev. Robt. Campbell offered an amendment “that the General 
Assembly, having heard the memorial of the board of trustees 
of Queen’s university and the report of the special. committee 
there anent, remit the whole matter to the trustees to report at 
the next General Assembly.” He believed that the committee had 
not adequately dealt with the subject and had not allowed full dis- 
cussion, restricting the discussion to two on each side. He had 
himself desired to be heard but was not. He did not think the 
General Assembly would put itself in the attitude that because it 
hoped to get something from the Carnegie fund, it would bow 
down to the agnostic principle that learning and religion must be 
divorced. The statement that it meant $350,000 was nonsense. 
The benefit would not be nearly so large as was claimed. None 
but those who had nothing to do with religion as professors could 
be beneficiaries of that fund and he did not believe the Assembly 
would endorse such an idea. ‘There was no new situation created 
in Quebec. So far as the professors were concerned, each case 
of superannuation could be provided for as it arose. This was 
the course pursued in the past and it could be continued in the 
future. The membership of the church were the corporators of 
the university and they would have to be consulted before a 
change could be made. 


Professor Dyde seconded the amendment, and said one of the 
things with which he charged the committee was that it did not 
put its finger on the pulse of the Assembly with regard to that 
matter. The committee didn’t put the finger of statesmanship on 


‘the subject. The committee only leant to one side in that matter. 


If the report of the committee was accepted, Queen’s University 
was severed from the church. They were not at that moment in 
a mood to give a decision on the subject. He accused the com- 
rhittee of not having given a fair hearing to the views of one side 
on that question. He considered the trustees would decide in 
favor of separation when they got that report. Separation of the 
university from the church was supposed to bring about union of 
Arts and Science, which did not obtain now in Queen’s. With 
regard to the faculty of education, there was every assurance that 
as the needs of the university grew, the grants of the govern- 
ment would grow. He thought the Assembly should make some 
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positive pronouncement with regard to retiring allowances to the 
professors and this difficulty Would be over. If that question had 
never arisen there would have been no suggestion of separation 
from the church. (Applause). 


_ It was resolved at this stage that the Assembly do now ad- 
journ and that the discussion be resumed as first order next 
morning. 


Next morning, accordingly, at the adjourned discussion, the main 
body of those who were to speak on our side—Dr. Milligan, Dr. Her- 
ridge, Prof. Macnaughton, Prof. Ferguson, and others—were wait- 
ing to get a hearing; the speeches in favour of the Report on the 
- previous evening having been mainly, with the exception of the Prin- 
cipal’s, brief technical defences of the Report by members of com- 
mittee. But it really seemed as if a section of the meeting were 
indifferent as regards the full presentation of Queen’s case. The 
Assembly was drawing to its close and some were anxious to get 
through the business they had in hand and leave for home. It was 
moved that the discussion on Queen’s be postponed. Then there were 
eniesr Oo vote; vote, and an attempt was, made, to restrict. the 
speeches to five minutes each, including even Dr. Patrick’s closing 
speech in reply—a proceeding against which that gentleman protested 
vigorously as a thing unheard of in his “thirty years’ experience of 
church courts.” 

Dr. Milligan claimed that the other side had not yet been heard. 
Dr. Pidgeon rose to remark that “both sides had been heard yester- 
day.”” Finally, after a motion to restrict the speeches to five minutes 
each had been lost (I saw a conspicuous figure amongst our leading 
opponents hold up his hand for it), it was voted to restrict the 
speeches to ten minutes each, with the exception of Principal Pat- 
rick’s reply, and to close the debate at 12 o'clock. What followed I 
again take from the reports of the Free Press and Telegram: 

Prof. Macnaughton rose to resume the debate on Queen’s, 
but Rev. R. E. Knowles asked leave to submit an amendment 


which combined the two amendments of himself and Dr. Camp- 
bell by consent of all parties. 


The new amendment was accepted, and was as follows: 


“That the General Assembly, having heard the memorial of 
the senate transmitted by the board of trustees of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and the report of the special committee on the subject, 
reaffirms the position taken by the Assembly in 1904, and remit 
the memorial to the trustees to consider what steps may eb taken 
to provide retiring allowances for aged and infirm professors, as 
cases may arise.” 


Prof. Macnaughton in resuming wished the Assembly to re- 
alize the responsibility they were taking on their shoulders if they 
determined to maintain the present relations without giving the 
trustees an immediate opportunity to discuss the matter. Queen’s 
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would fall between two stools. If they owned Queen’s as an asset 
Queen’s owned them. How far had the church recognized any 
special claim of Queen’s on the church. Were they prepared to 
act on their ownership and make Queen’s the university of the 
church? Not to give them leave to beg, but to accept a definite 
financial responsibility? Or were they merely going to say again: 
“Go out, my children, and scratch for a living?” (Laughter.) As 
to the objections to taking gifts from an American millionaire, 
they were already taking gifts from an American millionaire. A 
reference to “the mathematical calculations of that universal 
genius,’ the ex-moderator drew forth cries of dissent and hisses, 
when Prof. Macnaughton said he meant no disrespect, but was 
genuine. He knew the ex-moderator was a great church historian, 
lawyer, botanist, etc., and now he told them he was a great ma- 
thematician. He pleaded for the proper provision for the old 
age of the men in Queen’s, and said he could do so as he was 
leaving them soon. He was going to McGill, where he would 
get as good a salary as their principal at Queen’s, and after 
twenty-six years he got a retiring allowance, which would allow 
him to go anywhere and do what he liked, while if he died his 
wife got half that pension. The amendment merely asked them 
to hang the whole thing up. Give Queen’s a chance. They would 
not put her within a narrow constitution which did not fit her. 
They could not stop the movement. They could mutilate it and 
rob it of its fruition. Time was with it (cries of “time”’) and 
the unalterable weight of destiny behind it. The speaker con- 
tinued speaking amidst loud protests and without the moderator 
being able to stop the gentieman. 


The moderator said he would endeavor to be just. The 
professor was only a minute over time. 


Rev. Thurlow Fraser, of Portage la Prairie, said that the 
statement that all those who were supporting the report were 
doing so to favor separation was incorrect. He wished to give 
audible denial to that. He favored the report and yet was strongly 
in favor of maintaining the connection between Queen’s and the 
church. He was informed that four at least of the committee 
also favored the retention of Queen’s. The whole debate had 
proceeded on a wrong assumption. He was a student of Queen’s 
when Principal Grant tried to change the relations. Principal 
Grant sought the opinions of the alumni and the students. He 
was one at that time opposed to severance Of the connection nad 
had not been converted since, but came to the Assembly with an 
open mind. He would like to see it made imperative that the true 
constituency of Queen’s, the benefactors and graduates, were con- 
sulted, and for this reason he desired to support the resolution 
and report of the committee. The assembly had a legal right to 
pass on this question, but the moral right lay with those who had 
given their money to it and the graduates who loved Queen’s as 
their alma mater. For this reason he objected to a snap vote 
after a heated discussion on this question. They had had a great 
deal of sky-rocketting, and many appeals to emotion and feeling, 
but what they wanted was the coolest, sanest and most deliberate 
judgment of those who loved Queen’s most. (Applause). 


The moderator thanked the last speaker for his Presbyterian 
moderation and sanity in his expression of views in nine minutes. 


© 


DR. HERRIDGE SPEAKS. 


Ronit. Herridge continued the debate, and said the speeches the 
night before made no impression on his brain or heart. He agreed 
that the passing of the committee’s resolution did not necessarily 
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involve separation. But he thought the word separation had been 
exaggerated. No one.had proposed to separate Queen’s. They 
could not do it if they would, nor would if they could. History 
and sentiment forbade it. What was proposed was a modification 
of the existing relations preserving all that was best. In this con- 
nection it might kill while the spirit would save. He also objected 
to the word “secularization.” Nothing of the kind was proposed. 
The trend of the age was not towards materialism, but to put a 
little less stress on distinctive denominationalism. He did not be- 
lieve that the interest of the church would end with the severance 
of the legal bond. Only the theological faculty was directly under 
the control of Queen’s and he had never appealed to his people to 
give to Queen’s as a Presbyterian institution, but on the ground 
of the quality of the work she was doing for Canada, and his con- 
gregation had given more largely than anyone to Queen’s. (Ap- 
plause). 


Dr. Milligan was astonished at the light way in which the 
whole question had been dealt with. As if the Assembly had a 
holiday in sight and was tripping along, led by a brass band. He 
said the Queen’s financial needs were an urgent matter. It had 
killed Principal Grant. He believed that the change must come. 
He submitted that the men present could not judge the case. He 
objected to what had been said about Andrew Carnegie. The 
course of universities was towards nationalization. The financial 
needs of Queen’s were getting greater. The church said they could 
not shoulder,them. They could not hold their professors against 
the higher salaries and retiring pensions of other universities. He 
denied that state institutions were godless and said you could not 
keep godlessness out by any external relations. He expected to be 
a trustee of Queen's to the end; of the chapter. She would not 
be changed. They simply asked the assembly to give her a 
larger scope in the great work of higher national education. 
(Applause). 

Rev. H. T. Wilkins, of “Trenton, hoped the relations of 
Queen’s to the church would be retained, even if modified, and 
suggested that the report of the committee and the amendment 
be combined. 


The moderator suggested that the question ought to be set- 
tled at next sederunt, and asked that the Assembly fix a time for 
the close of the debate. 


Rev. W. M. Rochester moved that Principal Patrick now be 
heard in reply. 

Dr. Bryce moved an amendment that the debate go on to 
twelve and then the Principal reply. 


A show of hands was called for and the amendment carried. 


Rev. William Farquharson continued the debate. He said 
they could not claim infallibility. They had two questions in the 
report they must keep in mind—one of principle and one of ad- 
vice. Queen’s would ultimately decide the principle when they 
considered the financial position as the Assembly was not assum- 
ing that. The advice was that the beneficiaries and graduates 
should be consulted. He thought it also should be an advice that 
the matter be referred to the presbyteries who had lately sub- 
scribed. 


Dr. McRae, principal of the school at Calgary, said if the 
house was not prepared to vote intelligently on this matter it 
was the fault of the memorialists, who had not presented the 
figures here. He thought the matter should go back where it 
belonged for another year. Why had the appeal for funds not 
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been sent to the west? The church should be careful in consid- 
ering the matter, because it was a question of separation. Be 
careful lest they lose Queen’s. Queen’s belonged to them, and 
stood not only for Presbyterianism, but for Christianity, and the 
finest kind of Christianity in Canada. He said that university 
experience in the States showed that it was not rhetoric, but a 
fact, that universities stood for unbelief, and the General Assem- 
bly of the United States was talking of starting a university of 
its Own. 


Prof. Robt. Laird, agent of the endowment fund, was allowed 
by a vote of 86 votes to speak at noon. The distinctive value of 
the report was that it insisted on the graduates and benefactors 
being consulted. The radical defect was that while it declared the 
ultimate responsibility was on the trustees, it authorized them to 
take certain action if they so desired. If the ultimate responsi- 
bility rested on the trustees, why should they come to the Assem- 
bly? (Applause). He thought the financial facts were not all 
before them and the literature was one-sided. Separation meant 
separation, and the proof of this lay in the spontaneous expres- 
sion of feeling from graduates of Queen’s in the ministry. The 
revenue in arts and theology this year was $80,000, an increase in 
two years of $18,000. (Applause). He contended that this would 
take care not only of the work, but of the retiring allowances. 
(Applause). He would like to see a statement which would ap- 
peal to any business men of what these new sources of revenue 
would mean. 


The difference in taking the $100,000 from Carnegie was that 
the only condition of it was that they should collect $400,000 them- 
selves, but the condition of the Carnegie foundation was that all 
Presbyterian control should be removed. (Applause). 


A point or order arose over a motion of amendment which 
Dr. Bryce gave notice he wished to move after Principal Patrick’s 
reply. The effet of this was “that the motion and the amendment 
be referred to trustees to consider and to report to the next As- 
sembly.” 


DR. PATRICK’S REPLY. 


Dr. Patrick in his reply said he was not going to use strong 
language, but would try to use strong logic, and his appeal would 
be to their judgment and intelligence, not to passion or sentiment. 
The whole progress of the discussion must have strengthened the 
opinion of all thinking men that the worst possible body to settle 
this question was the house as a corporate body. They had heard 
all these statements before the committee, and had had the ad- 
vantage of challenging all debatable statements by cross-exami- 
nation. The great value of the report was that it refused to com- 
mit the General Assembly to anything. The body primarily re- 
sponsible was Queen’s University. It would be disastrous to the 
General Assembly’s reputation if it was to take part in the con- 
troversy being waged should they venture to act as a supreme 
tribunal. The more he listened to the statements and views 
expressed, the more he was satisfied of the wisdom of the ad- 
vice the committee offered. The Assembly would act unadvised- 
ly in attempting to come to a conclusion on a matter foreign to 
itself. Did anyone dispute that? (Cries of “yes.”) He con- 
tended that in 1903 the church’s decision altered the whole policy 
followed from 1874, and which the committee now advised the 
Assembly to return to. What was proposed was to allow Queen’s 
men to settle this matter for themselves and not have it made a 
bone of contention on the floor of the house. They desired to be 
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scrupulously just to both parties, hence the non-use of stronger 
language in the resolution. Had they lost faith in the wisdom of 
the supreme body of Queen’s? (Cries of “no,” and cries of “yes. 
It has been practically saved.) 


The moderator appealed for order. 


Dr. Patrick concluded by saying he did not object to the cas- 
tigation of the committee. He asked if Professor .Dyde in his 
charge against the committee of unstatesmanlike judgment would 
ae made that charge had the finding been in the line of his 
wishes. 


Dr. Wilson objected to the nature of the reply being unfair 
to previous speakers, who had no opportunity of reply. 


The moderator ruled Dr. Patrick in order, and said the clerk 
could take down anything Dr. Wilson considered discourteous. 


Dr. Patrick, continuing, said the Assembly had never as- 
sumed the financial responsibility of Queen’s. If the relations 
were to be continued, were they prepared to discuss what was 
an adequate and satisfactory provision for Queen’s? Why should 
they do this for Queen’s any more than for Manitoba or any 
other college? They had no control over the arts course of 
Queen’s. They were only responsible for its theological course. 
The Presbyterianism of Queen’s was not dependent on the terms 
of its charter. It drew its inspiration from its men. Under the 
committee’s proposal the connection between the church and the 
theological faculty of Queen’s would be closer than ever. If 
adopted by the house it was an instruction to.the commission that 
this was to be part of the arrangement. If it were not that the 
matter were urgent he would have been in favor of a longer 
period for deliberation, but Queen’s was face to face with great 
difficulties, and the persons responsible for their solution came to 
the Assembly and asked the house for a change of the conditions 
which was in their opinion necessary to meet those financial con- 
ditions. Did any person in that house believe that if the trustees 
come to an ultimate decision that a change in the charter is neces- 
sary, would the house refuse to make such change? It was be- 
cause they foresaw contingencies that the committee unanimously 
came to the conclusion they did. He was persuaded the alterna- 
tive suggestion settled nothing. It merely raised a host of ques- 
tions which would be brought immediately before succeeding As- 
semblies. All that the report said was they referred the matter 
to the persons with the ultimate responsibility asking them to re- 
tain the connection with the church if possible, but trusting the 
decision to them in the full assurance that they would act wisely, 
and that what they did would meet with the approval of the 
Assembly. 


The moderator called for a calm and deliberate vote, made 
with a pure conscience. 


The amendment was put, and on a show of hands 65 voted 
for it, and 47 against. The amendment was then put as a sub- 
stitute motion and resulted 67 to 53. 


How are we to take this popular vote of 67 in a meeting num- 
bering over 200, a vote, too, which was given straight against the 
deliberate judgment of the leading, the most venerable and eminent 
members of the Assembly? ‘That must certainly depend on what 
meaning the Assembly of next year and the church generally are 
willing to give it. If the Assembly is willing to guarantee 
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Queen’s maintenance in a definite manner and in a degree pro- 
portionate to that of the competing institutions on each side of her, 
then we could loyally accept it. Of course, it must always involve a 
considerable handicap on Queen’s in the race, as it cuts us off from 
sources of supply which are in their nature elastic and automatically 
expansive with our growth, and throws us back on a resource, that of 
canvassed subscriptions, which is notoriously painful, laborious and 
apt to fail at any time. Wnless the church is generous, it will mean 
that we shall be unable to attract men of proved ability and experi- 
ence, and unable to keep those amongst our younger men who achieve 
more than a local reputation. But even if all were done that ought 
to be done for the old Arts college, we must still be uneasy at the 
unsatisfactory position of the School of Science in relation to the 
University, and the precarious character of the system under which 
they co-operate. It may be possible to keep things right there, but 
there is weakness in the situation and danger of more than one kind. 

It was evident that some of the seakers, Mr. Knowles, for ex- 
ample, who spoke of Queen’s as “an asset” of the church, something 
which it could put “into the common fund when the union of the 
churches takes place,’ did not realize that the church has no control, 
or right of control, over the Arts college of Queen’s and its staff. Its 
corporate ownership is of a merely equitable kind and carries no 
rights of interference with the administration of the college The 
value of the connection to church and University alike therefore de- 
pends wholly on the goodwill of the church on the one hand and of 
the Arts Professors on the other. Apart from that its value as an 
“asset” might be a negative quantity. That it has been a good “asset” 
has been due as much to our sympathetic work with the clerical 
students as to their after support of us. Is the great majority of the 
Assembly, Toronto men, Knox men, non-Queen’s men, ready to 
recognize and accept this delicate intangible element as something for 
which it is prepared to assume real financial responsibilities ? 

Prof. Dyde was at pains to assure the meeting in his speech that 
“they did not assume full responsibility for the University in voting 
for the amendment.”’ I can add that little sentence to the newspaper 
report of his speech. It is not very clear how much reassurance was 
meant to be conveyed to the meeting by those terms, but the fact 
that an almost unlimited moral responsibility is laid upon the church, 
if it accepts that vote as final, is one which no assurances of Prof. 
Dyde’s will avail to remove in the eyes of the country. Yet the 
awkward fact remains that this responsibility is not and cannot be 
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accompanied by any corresponding control on the part of the church. 
That is the illogical and disquieting nature of the situation. Will the 
church really be content to accept that situation indefinitely? [I am 
afraid that many of the majority did not understand this and thought 
that they were asked to give away some more tangible possession 
than they really have, and for nothing. 

It may have been, partly perhaps, some misapprehension of this 
kind that made the sentiment at least of the meeting lean as much on 
one side as the reason of the committee had leant on the other side. 
Many had not taken the trouble to get at the facts or merits of the 
case and were somewhat indifferent. They did not appreciate what 
is delicate yet vital in the relation of Queen’s to the church in the 
way that Queen’s men could. They did not quite understand either 
the relation we now have to the church or that which we still wished 
to retain. A very good man of this type said to Prof. Macnaughton: 
“T don’t mind if Queen’s goes, but I don’t see why, if she goes, she 
shouldn’t stay gone.” He, like a great many others, did not vote at 
all. But naturally they all listened with more sympathy to reassuring 
descriptions of Queen’s relations with the church and to high-toned 
objections to the fund of an American millionaire* than to statements 
of the embarrassment and difficulties under which Queen’s labours. 

But I felt also that there was a soul of goodness even in this 
impatient opposition in so far as it represented what I might call a 
fraternal sympathy with another section of the meeting, that group, 
namely, of Queen’s own graduates, who, of course, knew the merits 
of the case, but who were reluctant to let Queen’s, the old Arts col- 
lege of Queen’s, go forth on a new path, and whose reluctance was 
based on a sincere interest in her welfare and some distrust of the 
utilitarian character of modern university development. If only we 
could stay the evolution of things, and if only those graduates of 
Queen’s had as much power to engage the Assembly in a practical 
form of responsibility for Queen’s as they had to excite it against 
the attempt to remove her denominational disabilities ! 

The result is that Queen’s remains in the same difficult and am- 
biguous situation as before, but that the moral responsibility is now 
more clearly laid on the church to make it a good or a bad one, 
possible or impossible. 
~ *As a matter of fact, the Trustees of Queen’s at the present moment allow 
our three retired Professors to depend upon Carnegie’s private bounty for 
their pensions, and it is only Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $100,000 that gave our 


opponents the slightest ground for affirming that the completion of the present 
_ endowment was in sight. 


JAMES CAPPON. 
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TOWARDS ARCADY. 





O stray into a walk: how pleasant an adventure; to be taken 
unaware by the hope of distant prospects of sun-swept fields 

and forests; to feel the lure of hidden vistas and wayside lonely 
dwellings, and the quaintness of isolation; and led by the spirits of 
indolence and credulous curiosity, to follow along retired paths whose 
charm is that though old, they yet may be mysterious and new. For 
what place is lack-lustre and outworn, whether haunted by the mil- 
lion or known but to the peasant ?—some dingle in a meadow, where 
shadows grow and wane, and myriad insects drone; or the Pont 
Neuf by noon or night. We have strayed haphazard into the dingle, 
or are standing on the Pont Neuf for the first time, and it is another 
world with us, or a different age, and we ourselves are changed. 
Through many years, and his fathers before him, the peasant has 
driven his oxen along the wood-path we follow, singing to the early 
morning stars, and home again at eve-fall too happy for the broad 
acres ploughed, too thankful for rest, to sing; the brave Henri Quatre 
may spur his charger through dream battles at dead of night, and 
motley throngs jostle his pedestal by day,—but what care I for mot- 
ley throngs or for generations of peasants: may not I enjoy what is 
mine by sovereign right of discovery; and, no vassal, submissive to 
no liege lord, have not I a free-hold here beyond all gainsay? 

So it was that one summer morning, I paddled off in my canoe, 
without coat or cap, with no baggage save random thoughts, and 
touched the shore of an unexplored island; and landing to look about 
me, pushed through a barrier of fragrant undergrowth skirting the 
water, and found strange guidance—a forest track. On either side 
the undergrowth made obeisance, leaning its graceful tendrils from 
out the shadow belt to feel the light. Where further on the trees 
were sparser, the path was strewn with the pink and white blossoms 
of the wild cherry, and edged by blue forget-me-nots in cool green 
trenches. Gay robins flirt across the way so seeming-busy ; sparrows 
screech a medley of haste and hunger over some indiscreet snail not 
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three steps ahead; thrushes in the deeper wood sound mellow, flute- 
like notes; high in the rustling maple tops the rossignol pipes its 
grave, yet merry, song of half-bewildered questioning to the last 
dying note, or pauses midway in a phrase of doubtful ending. Here 
in truth, 

“Man is one world 

And hath another to attend him.” 
The yearning for what‘may be beyond has gripped the heart close ; 
we have encroached on some ancient solitary domain of which we 
already feel ourselves strangely part, and determine to explore this 
outlying portion of our rightful kingdom. For we have already been 
debarred its freedom too long, we think, by a jealous world; and 
shall make a royal progress quietly and securely, in our proper per- 
son, without disturbing our unsuspecting subjects. 

Through the trees the river gleams, and the path follows its 
erratic shore line. The spring freshets are over, and here and there 
the foot treads softly a silty deposit redolent of the north land, or 
avoids a vagrant log. Blocks of pine from some far primeval region, 
and granite boulders from the Laurentians, here lie crumbling. For 
all earthly things are in flux, and there is nothing that can abide in 
one place or condition under the sun. In Arcady alone, “where the 
soft ocean breezes float forever around the islands of the Blest,” there 
is no flux or change. My thoughts were for the moment blended 
strangely of the past and present, looking to the end of all things, 
when at a sudden elbow in the path, I stood at gaze with a great 
solemn-eyed horse that hung his meek head out toward me over a 
low stile. No surprise was in his mien, for doubtless he had awaited 
my advent, and was dully curious to know who this could be whose 
step betokened no hurry and no menace to living creature. 

I rubbed his soft nose and smoothed his tangled forelock, and 
talked to him of green fieids and lush grass and his lack of wings; 
until with an air of Hamlet’s “something too much of this,” he 
gently lowered his head, and turning away nibbled for a mouthful, 
ruminating upon the why and wherefore of my coming and my 
unfamiliar language. Here was the first hint that my solitude was 
not unfrequented. At that instant, far across the water, a boatman 
crossed my vision, his back upstream, and toiling at his oars,—how 
unconscious that the imagined sturdy play of his muscles was being 
admiringly watched. Each stroke, at that distance, seemed to win 
him an almost inappreciable gain, and every interval to lose him part 
of it. The sinister raucous baying of a dog somewhere was an- 
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nouncing trespass, and cut short. my reverie. Few moments had 
passed, when a mother turkey with all her score of young rose with 
a brusque flutter as if from phantom nothingness right at my feet, 
and sidled away to windward, in a rather suspicious though not 
wholly unfriendly manner; her wary dignified parade proclaiming 
her tried in these alarms. And here, of a sudden, a barn, and there, 
flanked by orchards and bluff, yellow-breasted, sentinel willows, a 
farm house, on a point high above the river, and commanding a view 
for many miles up and down the stream; a cosy castle of a farm 
house, built of stone, with long sloping roof reaching well out at 
eaves to shelter the verandah—a house altogether typical of the 
comfort-loving habitant—warm in winter, cool in summer, generous 
in its roominess, built not for a day but as a homestead for children 
and descendants to the end of time. To pass so pleasant a place 
and not turn in, would be to play ingrate to the good spirit guiding 
my rambles that day. And as I drew near, a startling aroma of 
home-made bread fresh from the oven, rarified by the cool clear 
air and quintessential in its purity, assailed my nostrils. The per- 
fume of your citron gardens and your orange groves is outdone a 
thousandfold; the breath of the wheat made pure by fire and ren- 
dered of the elements, its savour is as of ambrosia, ministering to 
life; its fragrance as of bee-bread, most memorable, haunting, and 
reminiscent. In the orchard, stood what looked like a huge flat bee- 
hive of clay, supported on upright posts charred by innumerable 
fires. Two girls of prodigious healthy girth, their short brown knee- 
skirts displaying faded scarlet stockings, and wearing shoulder-shad- 
ing straw hats quite unberibboned (Breton peasant maids out of 
Brittany they seemed), deftly thrust, every moment or two, a long 
stick with a broad shingle at its further end, into the cavernous 
darkness of this primitive oven, and drew out, oh, ye epicures, such 
loaves! My questions afforded amusement, and I learned that this 
was the weekly bake for a family of fourteen, and had been super- 
intended by the mother. To my query whether they also could bake, 
they archly answered: “Oh, no, M’sieu; we need not learn, for we 
shall one day marry men who will buy the ready-made bread.” Be- 
cause I courteously sanctioned their amour-propre, and partly be- 
cause they knew that the proof of this bread lay truly in the eating 
thereof, I was invited to rest awhile under the trees, to try the crusty 
end of a loaf and their own butter, and a glass of cream. And had 
I stayed all night, as I was not unwelcome to do, a home-made linen 
cloth would have decked a table laden with the produce of the farm; 
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I should have slept in a feather bed between home-woven sheets and 
coverlets, and walked on home-made rugs and carpets. But the sun. 
was still high, the road beyond beckoned like a lover yearningly. 
Once more the path closed in with trees, and lay in dabbled pools of 
light and shade, and turned and twisted at the river’s whim. Such 
a path might lead away as in a dream to some world’s end of youth 
and soft repose, of song and silence, past all need of muster against 
griefs or broils or discontent. Follow, follow, before the glamour 
die, and the glory of it retreat for evermore—-while in fulness of soul 
we may hail far away the spirits of Arcady, and, before it is earth 
again with us, catch vague glimpses of her royal halls, and hear the 
music of her laughter in the wind. 

And was this Arcady; some half-dozen whitewashed cottages 
perched on knolls at varying angles to the road, white and clean as 
alabaster most lustrous, with green-faced window-frames, and show- 
ered with tentative shy vines of prickly pear and morning glory shak- 
ing in the sun? A solitary urchin on a door-step had not words with 
which to answer my cheery “bonjour mon enfant,’ and gazed at me 
as if from some remote region way in at the back of his head, a 
stranger in white ducks, with apparently no conceivable interest in 
the hamlet, and an air of going nowhere for nothing, being a some- 
thing beyond the ranging of his philosophy. My presence must have 
been the more inexplicable to him, in that I did not return that way,. 
but was rowed across the river and walked home by the mainland, 
finding my canoe the next day where I had left it. Strange to say, 
the place boasted a little store, the sole means of livelihood of a widow 
and her young son. Huge smoke-stained rafters hung low across. 
the ceiling of the diminutive mart, contained within the four walls 
of what once had been the cottage kitchen; and sagged so ominously 
from weight of years and a hopeless habit of suspension, that it 
seemed the pull of a. secret pin might bring them crashing like a dead- 
fall upon some luckless purchaser. But the room was gay with 
colour like a May-fair; the dun rafters and time-darkened walls a 
half-tone ground most opportune. Gorgeous-hued cotton prints, 
green, scarlet, mative and blue, lined and speckled and flowered of 
every design, were radiant with temptation the island maids and 
mothers never could resist. From prim rows of tinned fruits and 
vegetables gleamed an unnatural hectic flush of red and yellow ripe- 
ness. Posters and calendars, soft red, gilt, and sepia, lent a soothing 
exotic flavour. Wind and sun flooded in like a benediction, and motes. 
and sunbeams frolicked athwart the shadows and faded. A sultry 
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calm had fallen upon the market place, voices were hushed, and the 
birds in the neighbouring trees cowered songless under the zenith 
sun. Full ten minutes had I leaned against the door post and gazed 
about me; and like the crack of a rifle sounded the screech of the 
trodden sand on the stone sill when at last I moved, so portentous 
had been the lull. Instantly the widow appeared through a doorway 
opening into an inner room, alert, on the defensive, hopeful that my 
needs could be met from her scant supplies. Some chocolate cats, 
“couchant,” as the Herald Office would describe them, were proffered 
me, and guiltily I confessed they were scarce palatable on so hot a 
day. A purchase of a package of Tabac Croix Rouge, however, quite 
established my good faith, and a host of questions followed. This 
ambitious mother begged me to secure a position in the city for her 
son, who wished to rise from the retail to the wholesale business. “‘Il 
a deux diplomes,” she insisted, “il a deux diplomes,” and ran to fetch 
them, displaying them with the utmost pride. One was a writing 
certificate bearing the emblazonry of some monastic brotherhood; 
the other the omnibus ad quos hae litterae pervenerint salutem of a 
commercial academy. So greatly prized was my promise of assist- 
ance, that I was forthwith ushered into their little dining-room and 
offered my choice of “whiskey-blanc” or Sicily wine. The wine was 
in truth very good; its bouquet was of myrtles and the sun-burnt 
south; and as a puff of flower-perfumed air drifted through the ivy- 
screened window into the cool room, what with a glimpse of sky as 
blue as that of the Archipelago, and the sound and sight of restless 
waters answering to the tug of rapids, it would have been good at 
that moment to be in Sicily. “Gods and demi-gods, heroes and 
nymphs, Nereids and Cyclops, Sicanians, Siculians, Phenicians and 
Greeks,’—oh, pageant conjury of word and wine!—like some pulse 
of music thrilling the heart with sadness of unquenchable longing, as 
with soul-hunger for the encompassing love of woman everlasting. 
You know, said my kind hostess, who respected the silence she 
did not understand, we are strange people here; at least we must 
seem so to you. I sometimes think we live at the edge of the world, 
in a far land of dreams where no ambitions fret and spur our souls. 
That is what I think of myself, of Tourangeau across the road, and 
Bilodeau, when I see you who come from the centre of the world. 
But God is here with us, and God is good and knows our frailty. My 
boy is a good Catholic, and loves the woods and river, and will make 
the carriére some day. . . . And so he will have a career, you 
loving heart, if he lives always so noble and devoted as yourself. 
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And of her neighbours she told me that Pierre Tourangeau eked 
out a summer’s bread by the sale of minnows to fishermen, and the 
tillage of a small plot of garden ground. Celeste Jolicoeur, une st 
bonne fille, worked for the summer visitors across the river. Napo- 
leon Bourbonniére made chairs and baskets of elm wood, and was 
brother-in-law of Ulysse Vadeboncoeur, whatever distinction might 
mark the affinity. A little cluster of folk who form as it were a 
lateral moraine of time, they have been dropped behind in the for- 
ward march of the world and are nigh forgotten in her accounts; 
simple, ignorant, unprogressive, but happy even to be alive. What 
is happiness, oh, my soul!—the just poise of life and time and place 
under any circumstance, a relative condition merely, present more 
often if quite unsought. 

I walked home along the mainland shore under the stars, and 
watched the twinkling lights of the island hamlet far across the 
water, and wondered whether one of them might be in the widow’s 
cottage, placed there to remind me of my friends. So strange a life, 
such slow-going hours, so sad and strange; journeying between two 
eternities, and in twilight all the way; never to behold in dreams the 
Hebrides, nor the vineyards and castlekeeps of the mother lands, 
nor the gardens and the glories of the world. An island home, 
ploughed fields perchance, and woods and starlit nights, but never a 
foil to know them by. Yet deeper thoughts came to banish these 
gloomier, and I braced me more firmly against the wind and dark- 
ness, glad also for the gift of life, however short, and for its longings 
however unfulfilled, for pleasant thoughts and the joy of creating, 
and for some dear hopes come true. 


Wasi) 


A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO AN OLD 
DISCUSSION. 


R. W. H. Pearson, who makes the contribution in some recent 

issues of the Scientific American Supplement (March and 

April, 1908), adopts a more pretentious title. He calls it “The Basis 
for a New Geology.” 

The problem discussed is the cause of the variation in relative 
position of surface of land and water. The phenomena are. well 
known; water formerly covered parts of the land which are now 
high and dry and, on the other hand, places formerly above the sea 
are now covered with water. The examples are numerous, some of 
them being of special interest because long since observed and sub- 
ject to extended investigation by geologists. Celsius early in the 
eighteenth century calculated that the shores of the Baltic were 
emerging at the rate of forty inches in a hundred years. Linnaeus 
supported his statements. In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Leopold von Buch announced his opinion that Scandinavia is 
slowly rising out of the sea. Very careful investigation has shown 
that, while some parts of the Baltic coast have risen, some others 
have sunk. Stockholm has been rising at the rate of an inch in five 
years; in the isle of Oeland the rate is half as great, while the Ger- 
man side of the Baltic has been sinking. 

The evidence of rising coast is of various kinds. Wharves once 
on the shore are now at quite a distance inland and entirely out of 
the reach of vessels. Rocks considerably above high water mark have 
been bored by marine mollusks which are no longer able to attack 
them. Evident shore lines with their attendant debris are above the 
level of the sea. 

Correspondingly former land surfaces are now submeregd. One 
of the most notable evidences is furnished by submerged forests. The 
trunks of trees that must have grown on the land are now seen 
under water sometimes partially covered by sand and mud. A little 
care must be taken to make sure that in any particular case there has 
been a relative change of level of land and sea. The apparent rise 
of the land is sometimes due to the washing down of material by a 
river. Ostia, for instance, at one time the port of Rome, is now 
three miles inland because of the delta formed by sediment carried 
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down by the tawny Tiber. So, too, the sea often wears away the 
coast and material which was at one time above the water may be 
washed down into the sea. Geologists are usually able to distinguish 
cases of this kind, however, and there seems to be seldom any dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the facts. A very notable example of 
subsidence and subsequent elevation can be seen in the Bay of Na- 
ples. The temple of Jupiter Serapis was built in Roman times and 
probably soon began to sink because there are two ancient pavements, 
one above the other, indicating that sinking was taking place while 
the temple was being used. The most important remains consist of 
three columns and at a height of ten feet from the ground there is a’ 
belt extending for nine feet which is honeycombed by borings of the 
mollusk Lithodomus which is still plentiful in the neighbouring bay. 
It is quite evident that the columns were nearly twenty feet under 
water and have been raised again. It is thought that the rising was 
going on early in the sixteenth century and that it was comleted in 
1538, when there was a volcanic eruption in the neighbourhood. 
There is another example of sinking and subsequent rising of the 


land which, though not so famous, is nearer home, being found in 
Baie des Chaleurs. 


The water being unusually high last spring, it did not appear 
that the lake at Kingston is falling, but long-continued observations 
indicate that the region to the north and northeast of the great lakes 
has an uplift of about six inches ina century. The southern shore is 
sinking, and if the present rate continues Chicago will be submerged 
in about six hundred years. In 2,500 years, Niagara river will be- 
come an intermittent stream and in 3,000 years the great lakes with 
the exception of Ontario will empty, not through the St. Lawrence 
into the north Atlantic, but through the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


The facts as to the relative height of land and water are ad- 
mitted; the matter in discussion is whether the changes are due to 
movement of the land or of the water. When the sea flows over 
what was formerly land, is it because the sea rises or because the 
land sinks? The early view, that of Werner, generally accepted a 
hundred years ago, was that the crust of the earth is rigid and in- 
flexible and that any apparent change in position is due to change 
of the sea. Afterwards Hutton’s theory, brought forward in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, gained the ascendancy. By it 
the motion was attributed to the land owing to the earth’s contraction 
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and wrinkling, consequent on cooling. It was contended that the sea 
cannot rise in one place without rising over the entire surface of the 
globe. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment what is meant by the 
sea level. It is evident that it is not a sphere with the centre of grav- 
ity of the earth at the centre, because the diameter of the earth is 
longer by a number of miles at the equator than at the poles. The 
sea level is a consequence of the rotation of the earth on its axis com- 
bined with the position of the centre of gravity. If, for instance, the 
earth were to rotate in twelve hours instead of in twenty-four, water 
would be drawn towards the equator; onthe other hand, if the 
centre of gravity at the present time were to move in any direction, 
the level of the water would change. The average sea level is the 
position that the sea would have if its surface were such that water 
would not flow from one place to another. 


There is a good deal of evidence that a large area in the north- 

ern parts of both the eastern and western continents was once 
covered by an enormous ice sheet similar to that which now covers 
the polar regions. This great ice sheet swept over where Kingston 
now stands and far down into New York and Ohio. Phenomena 
similar to those found in the Alps and other glaciated mountains 
occur widespread. How long ago the glacial epoch was is a dis- 
puted point, the date ranging all the way from ten thousand to a 
hundred thousand years. Since that time the site of Kingston has 
been under the sea which flowed up the St. Lawrence to this point 
and up the Ottawa to Arnprior. This is shown by the presence of 
sea shells in these localities. 
The broken rock and gravel and sand that collect on the shores 
of lakes and seas are found in many parts of the country, and as 
these shore lines are now far above the water, they are called “raised 
beaches.” It has for a number of years past been considered proved 
that these raised beaches were caused by glacial action. In the 
present glaciated regions lakes are frequently formed by a glacier 
blocking up the passage of a valley and damming back a descending 
stream. Floods are not infrequently caused by the melting of the 
ice dam allowing the pent-up waters to escape in furious torrents. 
Some raised beaches in Scotland, the famous ‘Parallel Roads of 
Glenroy,” have been much discussed, thousands of pages having been 
written on the subject. 

A survey of the beaches has led geologists to the belief that large 
tracts of country in North America were once under water, and these 
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large bodies of water have been called lakes. A considerable part of 
what is now Ohio, along with portions of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, were covered by Lake Ohio. A much greater 
area in Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba was covered by Lake Agas- 
siz, and other large sheets of water have been located in different 
parts of the country. It has been the general view of geologists that 
these lakes were produced by ice dams; for example, Lake Ohio was 
supposed to have been formed by an ice dam near the present site 
of Cincinnati. 

But Mr. Pearson has been making observations and measure- 
ments for many years and comes to a different conclusion. It ap- - 
pears that the beaches which are at different heights in the same lake 
area are not parallel but farther apart towards the north. Mr. Pear- 
son’s measurements were made over a very large area, from Nova 
Scotia to Dakota, and he thinks that certain beaches which are seen 
in one place are contemporaneous with certain other beaches at a 
distance. The Boulevard beach in Duluth, according to him, cor- 
responds with one of the seven beaches of Lake Agassiz. 

The beaches at different heights in the same area point to dif- 
ferent dates. The higher ones are in general more weathered and 
worn away and are evidently older. The Boulevard beach and the 
lower ones at Duluth are more sharp in outline than those above, 
and the Herman beach in Lake Agassiz, at the same height, is also 
the boundary between the distinct beaches and those that are less 
distinct. These two beaches, one in Lake Warren, the other in Lake 
Agassiz, are at the same height, 1,073 feet, and they are in the same 
latitude. Farther south the change from distinct to indistinct outline 
is at a less height, at Mackinaw 1,000 feet, in the basin of Lake Ohio 
from 960 to 930 feet. An examination of beaches in the eastern 
half of North America led Mr. Pearson to the conclusion that at very 
wide distances there are beaches which at the same latitude have the 
same height above the sea level, but as they extend southwards have 
a less altitude. There are several series of such beaches and if no 
part of them had been worn away there would now be shore lines 
starting at from approximately sea level near the equator, and 
spreading out in fan shape towards the north so that if continued to 
the north pole they would range between 1,000 and 3,000 feet high. 
Mr. Pearson calculates that the Boulevard beach would be at a 
height of 1,467 feet at the pole. Investigations were carried on not 
only in North America, but also in Europe and North Africa, and 
Mr. Pearson’s view is that beaches on opposite sides of the Atlantic 
are correlated. 
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Now we come to his explanation of the phenomena. It is that 
at different times the ice cap at the north pole has varied in size. This 
has shifted the centre of gravity of the earth. A large ice cap at the 
north pole shifts the centre of gravity towards the north and the 
water of the ocean is then drawn further to the north. If the land 
remain stationary the water would rise to a greater height at the 
north than it would further south. Pearson follows Croll in his view 
of the cause of the varying amounts of ice at the pole. If the earth 
rotated in a perfect circle round the sun, the climatic conditions would 
on the average be the same in the northern and southern hemispheres. 
The northern winter would be of the same length as the southern 
winter. The earth, however, does not move in a circle, but in an 
ellipse, so that it is sometimes nearer, sometimes farther, from the 
sun. It so happens that at the present time the earth is nearest to 
the sun in December and farthest away in June. It follows that the 
summers in the northern hemisphere are longer than in the southern 
and the winters not so cold. As a consequence, there is a greater ice 
cap at the south pole than at the north, and expeditions in search of 
the south pole are not frequent. But in the course of some ten 
thousand years, owing to a peculiar motion of the earth somewhat 
similar to the wobbling of a spinning top, the conditions will be re- 
versed, the northern winter will be longer than the southern and the 
northern ice sheet greater than the southern. 

Owing to the influence of the other planets, the earth’s orbit 
varies 1n eccentricity ; sometimes it is nearly circular, sometimes much 
longer than broad. There is a corresponding difference between the 
length of summer and winter. This difference is now only a few 
days, but sometimes it is more than a month. Croll has calculated 
what the difference amounts to at a number of dates extending over 
a period of five million years. When there is a large difference in 
length of season, the hemisphere with the long winter will probably 
have an ice cap extending farther towards the equator and of greater 
thickness than when the seasons are nearly equal. ‘This shifts the 
centre of gravity of the earth correspondingly and the height of the 
ocean would vary. In this way Mr. Pearson explains the different 
levels of raised beaches. 

We speak of the glacial epoch, but according to Croll and Pear- 
son glacial epochs would occur at intervals in geological history. ; 
what we call the glacial epoch is the latest of the number. Even 
since the ice-cap spread over Canada and the northern States it has 
varied in size, according to Pearson, sufficiently to change the level 
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of the sea a number of times, leaving the record of its effects in the 
raised beaches. 

Mr. Pearson refers to the calculations of physicists, that the 
earth is as rigid as steel, and concludes from that calculation that it 
is impossible for the earth’s crust to be distorted sufficiently to change 
its level by more than a few feet. As the same argument would 
apply throughout all geological time, it follows that the alternations 
of land level that geologists have assumed during the coal period 
cannot be attributed to motion of the earth’s crust. Mr. Pearson 
attributes coal deposits to drift material, and refers to drift accu- 
mulations of vegetable matter at the present day. He mentions a 
raft in the Red River which in 1833 was 124 miles long. There is 
not space in this article to follow Mr. Pearson farther in this matter. 
Mr. Pearson’s theory, while interesting, seems to be pushed too far. 
He appears to deny that motion of the land is possible, but it 1s 
hardly feasible in any other way to account for the apparent sinking 
of the land in one place and apparent rising at a short distance, as is 
the case in the Baltic. The argument from the contention of physi- 
cists, that the earth is as rigid as steel, is carried to an extreme. The 
basis for the calculation by physicists is the height of the tides. 
Tides are caused mainly by the attraction of the moon. If the land 
were as easily deformed as the water, there would be no tide, be- 
cause both would move together; if the crust of the earth were ab- 
solutely rigid, there would be a higher tide than is actually the case. 
So far as the tides are concerned, however, the same result would 
be attained if the outer crust, for a depth of fifty miles, say, were 
much less rigid than steel, while the rest of the earth were more 
rigid. An illustration would be the case of an iron ball with a thin 
coating of india-rubber. The rubber could be distorted to a slight 
extent and small wrinkles made in it, though the ball as a whole 
would be very rigid. A bal! that was of rubber throughout could be 
distorted to a much greater degree; so in the earth. The ordinary rock 
of the surface has not the rigidity of steel, it is possible that a few 
miles below the surface the material may be in a semi-fluid condi- 
tion while the inner core is extremely rigid. The outer crust with 
a semi-fluid substratum may permit of the faults and foldings found 
in the rocks and give rise to volcanoes and earthquakes, while the 
phenomena of the tides would be explained by a very rigid core. It 
would seem, then, that there is much to be proved before Mr. Pear- 
son can claim to have discovered the Basis of a new Geology. 


JoHN WADDELL. 


GOETHE AND SPINOZA. 


N an article in the April number of the Queen’s Quarterly I dealt 
with the influence exerted on Goethe’s poetical productions by 
Spinoza’s philosophy, limiting myself to its more metaphysical 
aspect. In that article I spoke of the conception entertained by those 
two thinkers of the relation of God to Nature, pointing out in what 
sense God and Nature were identified witheach other, and to what 
extent this conception differed from the naturalism of a later day, 
inasmuch as God and Nature is regarded as equivalent to the whole 
of Being, revealed to man only under the two attributes of Thought 
and Extension, but capable of being revealed to an infinite intelli- 
gence under an infinity of attributes. I also spoke of the relation 
of God-Nature to the individual, that of the Infinite to the Finite; 
pointing out that everything requires for its definition to be sub- 
sumed under a more comprehensive conception, that this process of 
subsumption is continued ad infinitum and that the all embracing 
idea is that of God—the true understanding of the Finite can, there- 
fore, only be in and through the Infinite. All finite things are spe- 
cial modes of the existence of God; the whole diversity of things is 
“the living garb of Deity.” Any other method of intelligence is 
imperfect; the lowest form of understanding is that of exrperientia 
vaga, loose experience, such as we usually ascribe to the lower ani- 
mals, consisting in the mere reception of impressions from without. 
A higher form is that in which the intellect relates phenomena to | 
each other as cause and effect—superior to that form in which there 
was no concatenation of ideas, but still it is simply that of the rela- 
tion of one particular thing to another. The highest form of intel- 
ligence is that of intuition in which is perceived “the union of the 
mind with the whole of Nature,” in which things are comprehended 
in their relation to a First Cause, to something unconditioned—this 
First Cause being God. 

But what impelled Spinoza towards philosophical speculation 
was not primarily the desire to satisfy some intellectual craving; it 
was the search after spiritual repose. He had convinced himself that 
this was not to be attained by the ordinary pursuits of men, which 
ascribe a false value to purely temporal things. True happiness, pro- 
ceeding from spiritual repose, is only to be obtained by fixing our 
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affections on something abiding and not on the transiency of the 
things of this world. “Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis’”— 
“All of mere transient date as symbol showeth,” and it is essential 
to true happiness to pierce through the shows, or symbols, and get 
at the reality, the only abiding reality, which is God. We cannot do 
better than let Spinoza himself expound his motives. At the begin- 
ning of the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, he says: “After 
experience had taught nie that all things which are ordinarily encoun- 
tered in human life are vain and futile, and when I saw that all 
things which occasioned me fear and anxiety had in themselves 
nothing of good or evil except in so far as the mind was moved by 
them ; I at length determined to enquire if there were anything which 
was a true good, capable of imparting itself, by which the mind could 
be solely affected to the exclusion of all else; whether indeed any- 
thing existed, by whose discovery I might be put in possession of a 
joy continuous and supreme to all eternity. . . . Now the things 
which generally present themselves in life and are considered by 
men as the highest good, as far as can be gathered from their actions, 
are included in these three: riches, honour, and sensual indulgence. 
All those things, however, which the majority of persons 
pursue, not only contribute no means whereby to preserve our being, 
but even are a hindrance to its preservation. . ...: After careful 
reflection I came to see that 1f J could devote myself wholly to 
thought, I should be abandoning certain evils for a certain good.” 

At first sight it would seem that in a system of philosophy, such 
as that of Spinoza, there was no place for morality, since causality 
is conceived of as the one and only principle in the nature of things 
and “the order and concatenation of ideas is the same as the order 
and concatenation of things.” But this psycho-physical parallelism 
is destroyed by the fact that the mind can have “an idea of an idea,” 
that is, it can be not only conscious of the external world, but also 
conscious of itself and of its own operations—not only conscious, but 
also self-conscious. And whereas a thorough-going psycho-physical 
parallelism is exclusive of all freedom and abolishes the very foun- 
dation of all morality, this element of self-consciousness renders pos- 
sible the main purpose of Spinoza, to expound a system of ethics. 
The starting-point of this system is “the endeavour. of every indi- 
vidual to persevere in its own being,” conatus in suo esse perseverare. 
This impulse is the origin of all our emotions, of which the two fun- 
damental ones are joy and pain; all others are but modifications of 
these two. Joy and pain arise respectively from the fulfilment or 
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non-fulfilment of this “endeavour to persist in one’s being,” or “en- 
deavour of self-realisation.””’ As human nature is constituted, how- 
ever, the true self can only be realised by the sacrifice of the purely 
individual self, which seeks its realisation in “those things which 
men commonly pursue, and which are included in these three: riches, 
honour, and sensual indulgence.” The higher self can be completely 
realised only when we have attained that highest form of under- 
standing, mentioned above, the scientia intuitiva, which reveals in 
one glance the eternal, unchanging and necessary order of the uni- 
verse and demands our ready acquiescence in that order. Thus we 
gain pure self-activity of the mind which is-reverse of that bondage 
in which we are enthralled as long as we are the subjects of passion. 
We have the alternative of being active or passive—that is to say, of 
being enslaved or free. 

‘Let us now compare Goethe’s utterances on this subject. It is 
certain that it was this Stoicism in Spinoza’s philosophy that attracted 
Goethe in the first instance—a Stoicism of which Spinoza’s own life 
is the best instance which can be produced. He was indeed 


As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has taken with equal thanks , 
that man 

That is not passion’s slave. 
Goethe speaks of the calm that came over him every time he busied 
himself with the works of “that remarkable man,” and it was pre- 


cisely this calm that was so essential to the 


‘Inhuman monster, without aim or rest, 

Who, like the greedy surge, from rock to rock, 

Sweeps down the dread abyss with desperate shock,” 
words of Faust which accurately portray the unrest of the youthful 
Goethe. In his autobiography he sets forth his own views on the 
values of human life in order to explain the influence exerted on 
him by the ethics of Spinoza: “Our physical as well as our social 
life, manners, customs, worldly wisdom, philosophy, religion, and 
even many a casual event cries out to us that we must resign our- 
selves. Much that was our inmost possession we may not produce 
to view; much that we require to the perfection of our being is 
withheld from us, whilst much is forced upon us that is both alien 
and burdensome to our nature. We are robbed of what we have 
acquired with great toil . . . and before we are aware of it, we 
are compelled to give up our personality, first piecemeal, then com- 
pletely. . . . But Nature has endowed man with abundant 
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strength, activity and endurance to solve this task. His frivolous- 
ness is specially helpful to this end. It enables him to renounce any 
particular thing at any moment, provided that next moment he may 
hold out his hands towards something new. . . . We replace one 
passion by another; occupations, inclinations, hobby-horses, we try 
them all, only to exclaim in the end: everything is vanity. 

There are but few men who have a presentiment of such an intoler- 
able feeling, and in order to avoid doing it piecemeal, make once 
for all a complete resignation, These men convince themselves of 
the eternal, necessary, lawful, and seek to form such conceptions as 
are not destroyed, but rather confirmed by the contemplation of the 
transient.” In these words Goethe gives forcible expression to the 
opposition between the natural and spiritual sides of human nature, 
an opposition which is presupposed in every moral philosophy. Every 
man must confess that “two souls are lodged within his breast,’” one 
of these “adhering to the world with obstinate desire,’ whilst the 
other from amidst the clouds of passion “aspires to purer spheres.” 
As a merely physical being, man falls a prey to every impulse; his 
gaze is riveted on the transient; diversity for him is but confusion. 
But man is not merely a physical being; he has a spiritual side as 
well—he is not the mere recipient of impressions from without, but 
possesses within himself the faculty of becoming conscious of and 
of ordering these impressions. This enables him to rise to heights 
unknown to creatures of impulse, from which heights he can discern 
eternal order amidst seeming chaos. He who can thus survey the 
world and human life will cease to fret and chafe against what is 
in itself neither good nor bad, but simply necessary. This is the 
point which, according to both Spinoza and Goethe, a man must have 
reached in order to have thorough mastery of his emotions. He 
must see that the universe is a manifestation of unity by means of 
diversity and must understand things from the point of view of this 
unity ; this is, to understand things, as Spinoza expresses it, sub qua- 
dam specie aeternitatis, under a certain form of eternity. At this 
stage man is no longer the sport of chance and he will have attained 
that peace of mind which accrues from ceasing to be affected by 
merely temporal things. His position purely as an individual must 
be abandoned; he will then discover the true re-assertion of himself 
in the Infinite. The aim of man should be to thus abnegate himself 
in respect of his lower life in order to pave the way towards this re- 
assertion of himself in the higher—an idea to which Goethe gives 
beautiful poetic expression in the lines: 
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Im Grenzenlosen sich zu finden, 

Wird gern der einzelne verschwinden, 
Da lost sich aller Uberdruss ; 

Statt heissem Wiinschen, wildem Wollen, 
Statt lastigem Fordern, strengem Sollen, 
Sich aufzugeben ist Genuss. 


Up ‘to this point Goethe has been entirely in harmony with 
Spinoza; but when it comes to the positive solution of the problem 
of human existence, he goes beyond Spinoza and is rather in agree- 
ment with Leibnitz. This positive solution is contained in the idea 
of activity, ceaseless work, not the mere:activity of thought, but 
rather thought projected into external action. Activity is the sole 
solution of every difficulty, and the emotions must be quelled in 
order that they may not impede man’s activity. Hope and fear are 
represented in the second part of Faust as two of man’s chief foes; 
repentance is to be avoided, since the penitent is concerned with 
the past, and his power of action, which regards the present moment, 
is consequently diminished. No brooding over the past, no anxious 
forebodings with regard to the future—both obscure our clearness 
of vision to make the most of the present moment. ‘“Man’s great- 
est merit lies in his determining circumstances, as far as in him 
lies, and in allowing himself to be determined by them as little as 
possible. The whole universe lies before us as a great quarry before 
ihe varchitects) ire, | Everything ‘external’ to us, l)imay evenysay 
everything about us, is simply raw material; but deep within us 
lies the creative force which has it in its power to transform this raw 
material into what it should be.” “The texture of this world con- 
sists of necessity and chance; human reason assumes a position be- 
tween the two and knows how to govern them; it treats necessity 
as the foundation of its existence, and it can direct, guide and utilise 
chance; and only in so far as it itself stands firm and immovable 
does man deserve to be called the lord of the earth.” 

We may say that with these two main ideas we have explained 
practically the whole of the moral philosophy of Goethe—it has 
been described, with great accuracy, as an active stoicism. The 
emotions must be in our control, but not annihilated—they form a 
legitimate and necessary part of human nature; but once they gain 
the upper hand, they throttle activity in which alone man’s redemp- 
tion is to be found. This alone can justify the existence of the 
individual; and if we ask now what is the principle of this activity, 
the answer must be given that it is to be found in the idea of devel- 
opment. We saw how important a part this idea played in the 
theoretic side of Goethe’s philosophy, that it was also the leading 
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idea in his studies in natural science, the groundwork of all his in- 
vestigations in that branch of his activity, and that it led him to 
significant discoveries in several special sciences. The same con- 
ception is equally fertile when applied to practical philosophy. The 
one and all embracing Substance of Spinoza is here abandoned and 
for it is substituted an infinity of individual Substances. The 
conatus in suo esse perseverare “endeavour to persist in its own 
being” is here replaced by the endeavour to develop along lines 
which are given togethér with the very existence of the individual 
substance; this, which is really a very logical outcome of Spinoza’s 
principle of “persistency in its own being,” on which, as we have 
seen, he bases his moral philosophy, gives a new and higher meaning 
to: self-realisation. 


Every individual assimilates to itself only that which is in con- 
formity with the nature with which it was primarily endowed; every 
thing else it leaves untouched; and this assimilation proceeds by 
means of the activity of the individual itself. From this point of 
view, self-realisation comprehends the whole sphere of activity of 
man; in our exertions on behalf of others we find the culmination 
of the realisation of ourselves; by our works we shall be known. 
In this sense we abnegate ourselves from our purely individual and 
selfish point of view in order to realise ourselves in the universal, 
and in this sense, too, can the individual enlarge himself into the 
species. In this conception of the importance of activity, the reward 
and aim is seen to consist in activity itself, in ceaseless production. 
We are not surprised to find Goethe making use of the term Monad 
to designate the substance as he now understands it; the influence of 
Leibnitz is manifest in the whole of the train of thought. “The per- 
sisting of the individual, and the fact that man shakes off what does 
not conform to his nature, proves to me that such a thing (the En- 
telechy) exists. Leibnitz had similar ideas about such independent 
beings, and, in fact, what we designate with the term Entelechy, he 
called Monads.” The following lines summarise his views on this 
idea of development: 


Wie an dem Tag, der dich der Welt verlichen, 
Die Sonne stand zum Grusse der Planeten, 

Bist alsobald und fort und fort gediehen 

Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten, 

So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entflichen, 
So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten, 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt, 
Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 
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In thus speaking of Goethe’s moral philosophy, we must avoid 
ascribing to him any clearly defined system; his views originate not 
in abstract thought, but in the contemplation of human life and in 
his endeavour to understand, in the first instance, himself and his 
own existence. All his works contain reflections on his own being; 
and his masterpiece, Faust, portrays, really, symbolically, his own 
life. Hence we find the most perfect and complete expression of 
Goethe’s moral philosophy in this work—provided we do not look 
in it for the mere embodiment of an idea, but rather see in it the 
portrayal of one human existence intended to typify human existence 
generally. Faust is no more and no less the working out of a philo- 
sophic principle than human life itself is; and_the work must be re- 
garded in this light in order to be properly understood. 

From the outset, in the “Prologue in Heaven” with which the 
tragedy opens, we have an exposition of the main theme; this theme 
is the struggle between the higher and the lower elements of human 
nature; Faust stands for the spiritual element, Mephistopheles per- 
sonifies those forces which are ever at work to thwart the nobler 
aspirations of that higher element. 


“Dust he shall eat, ay, and with relish take, 
As did my cousin, the renownéd snake,” 


expresses the programme of Mephistopheles—that was, from the 
first, the curse of fallen angels, and is that of those “mortal spirits, 
diverted from their primal source.” 

How little, however, Mephisto understands the true nature of 
Faust is seen by his own characterisation of the letter in the opening 
prologue: 

Poor fool! His food and drink are not of earth , 
An inward impulse hurries him afar, 

From heaven claimeth he the fairest star, 

And from the earth craves every highest good, 
And all that’s near, and all that’s far, 

Fails to allay the tumult in his blood. 

Thus for Mephisto the man whose “food and drink are not of 
earth” is a ‘poor fool”—he can only understand that man who lives 
by bread alone. Darkness and light were ever opposed, and Me- 
phisto calls himself a “part of that primal darkness of which light 
was born”’—he “has nothing to:say of suns and worlds”’—he fails, 
therefore, to understand the strivings of Faust after the ideal. This 
striving is the cause of Faust’s peculiar dissatisfaction and in con- 
sequence of it Mephisto asks leave of the Lord to lead Faust along 


his pleasant pathway and wagers that he will annihilate his ideal 
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aspirations and make him satisfied with what appeals only to the 
lower instincts. 
“Dust he shall eat, ay, and with relish take.” 


This leave is granted Mephisto—but note well the reason: 


Ever too prone is man activity to shirk; 

In unconditioned rest he fain would live; 

Hence this companion purposely I give, 

Who stirs, excites, and must, as devil, work. 
These lines express a really sublime standpoint. [Evil itself finds 
its place in the general scheme. We have seen the apotheosis of 
activity—in it man achieves his highest purpose; it is the best that 
man in endowed with. Here evil, therefore, is just that which 
brings into play the highest that is in man. In accordance with this 
permission we next find Mephisto with Faust, whose dissatisfaction 
with his present condition as a scholar after the fashion of medieval 
scholasticism has already been revealed to us—a state of mind, by 
the way, most characteristic of the period of the renaissance, when 
the Faust legend originated. We may remark here that Goethe, too, 
was as averse to mere book-learning as his Faust; a man possessing 
such “with all his lore is no wiser than before.” From such an exist- 
ence Faust must flee “forth into the distant land’—and therefore 
Mephisto proposes to him that “The little world and then the great 
well view.” But on what conditions is Mephisto to be the servant 
of Faust? What does this tempter ask in return for all the glories 
of the world? The answer to this question brings us at once to the 
famous wager scene, the most important of the first part of the tra- 
gedy. Faust is vaguely conscious that he is not understood by 
Mephisto: 

“Was ever mortal spirit, in its high endeavour, 

Fathomed by Being such as thou?” 
and knows that such a companion can provide him only with “food 
which satisfieth never”; he can, thus, unhesitatingly enter into a. 
compact with him of such a nature that the issue is at once certain. 
This wager is spoken from Goethe’s firmest conviction; it expresses 
his most cherished ideas on the destiny of human life, under the con- 
ditions expressed therein, and only under those conditions can the 
spiritual iri man’s nature obtain the mastery. Mephisto says: 

“Tll pledge myself to be thy servant here, 
Still at thy back alert and prompt to be; 


But when together yonder we appear, 
Then shalt thou do the same for me.” 
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Faust accepts, but makes his own stipulations: 


If e’er upon my couch stretched at my ease, I’m found, 
Then may my life that instant cease! 
Me canst thou cheat with glozing wile 
Till self-reproach away I cast,— 
Me with joy’s lure canst thou beguile ;— 
Let that day be for me the last! 
Be this our wager! 
Mephistopheles 
Settled ! 
Faust 
Sure and fast! 
When to the moment I shall say, 
“Linger awhile! so fair thou art!” 
Then mayst thou fetter me straightway, 
Then to the abyss will I depart! 
Then may the solemn death-bell sound, 
Then from thy service thou art free, 
The index then may cease its round, 
And time be never more for me! 


This wager gives us the motive for the remainder of the action of the 
tragedy. We see at once that it is the tragedy of humanity—every 
human being has his own Mephistopheles. But every human being 
has also within himself the principle of his own salvation; it is his 
very essence as a monad; the process of development is never ended. 
One might almost draw a comparison with the ripening of fruit—the 
moment of maturity commences the period of decay. With this 
begins the second period of Faust’s career; his first was that of the 
silent scholar, and this was altogether insufficient to still his craving 
for activity. In the second period the attempt is made to still the 
fiery passions “in depths of sensual pleasure drowned.” But it is no 
mere enjoyment that Fasut strives after; there is something Titanic 
about his aspirations. 


The end I aim at is not joy . 
Purged from the love of knowledge, my vocation, 
aee scope of all my powers, henceforth be this, 
To bare my breast to every pang,—to know 
In my heart’s core all human weal and woe, 
To grasp in thought the lofty and the deep, 
Men’s various fortunes on my breast to heap, 
And thus to theirs dilate my individual mind, 
And share at length with them the shipwreck of mankind. 


_ We feel that we have here the remedy of despair; and we have but 
to glance at the lives of our fellow-men to see how frequently it is 
employed. Here there is certainly scope for action, but not of that 
kind by which a man’s higher self can be realised; it is not the 
activity of development, but of decay. The aim expressed in the last 
two lines of the extract quoted is in itself a most laudable one—that 
the individual should dilate himself to the universal—that Faust the 
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man should become Faust mankind; but this aim is not achieved 
along the path of indulgence and excitement. -It is the final point 
reached by Faust the centenarian; only the method by which it is 
reached is that not of indulgence but of abnegation of the lower 
self. Every unselfish act performed is a negation of our purely 
individual self; every act performed in the service of humanity at 
large represents a dilation of ourselves to that humanity and an 
activity utterly devoid of selfishness is an identification of ourselves 
with humanity. As individuals, we have then ceased to exist, but 
we have a higher existence in the universality of mankind. 


Im Grenzenlosen sich zu finden, 
Wird gern der Einzelne verschwinden. 


The first part of the tragedy, from this point onwards, por- 
trays the endeavour of Mephisto to captivate Faust’s immortal part 
by plunging him into all manner of sensual indulgence. We find 
them together, therefore, in Auerbach’s cellar, typifying drinking 
and revelry, where Faust’s only words, besides his greeting, are: 
“Let's ‘hence, nor ,\here our stay prolone.”, | Lhe firsteattenmptson 
Mephisto fails. The witches’ kitchen fills him with loathing: “This 
senseless, juggling witchcraft I detest,” but he must be rejuvenated 
to carry out the programme Mephisto has devised; and “to take 
thirty winters from his frame” he goes through the necessary 
“hocus-pocus.” With youth thus restored, Faust enters on the 
Gretchen episode, which, but for the insertion of the Walpurgis 
night, occupies the rest of the first part. At the end of this part 
Faust is overwhelmed in guilt, but his higher nature has withstood 
the test; the contrast between himself and his companion is thus 
vividly expressed: “The misery of this one pierces me to the very 
marrow and harrows up my soul; thou art grinning calmly over 
the doom of thousands.” 

This part represents, as we see, a gigantic failure of selfishness 
and individualism to subdue the nobler aspirations; but, at the same 
time, these aspirations, in such an atmosphere, have borne no fruit. 
The second part of the tragedy portrays Faust in more congenial 
surroundings. The life of contemplation as well as that of self- 
indulgence have been found wanting—after these comes the life 
of activity. But first of all, Faust must be freed from the pangs 
of remorse; only when thus freed can he exercise his powers to the 
full. A symbolic night accomplishes this purpose; Ariel and his 
spirits are at work to 


Assuage the cruel strife that rends his heart, 
The burning shaft remove of keen remorse. 
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We are reminded of several remarks of Goethe in which he eulo- 
gises time: “Time liberates mind and widens its outlook. Ina 
heart thus widened, the higher gain expels the lower. Time occu- 
pies the place of reason.” We must hasten over the first three acts 
of the second part, and come to the end. After his acquaintance 
with Helena, symbolising the inspiring influence of classical culture, 
and the necessary combination of ancient and modern to produce 
the perfect man, Faust reappears on more substantial ground, and 
here begins his last work. 


Upon this globe of ours - 
For grand achievement still there’s space, 
Something astounding shall take place, 
For daring toil I feel new powers. 


Mephisto still fails to understand and thinks that Faust s still pos- 
sessed of that last infirmity of noble minds, 


Fame also to achieve thou’rt fain? 
he asks. To which Faust, 
The deed is everything, the fame is nought! 


And what is this deed? Faust has fixed his eye upon the open sea, 
“Barren itself, and causing barrenness,” where “wave upon wave 
sweeps on, triumphs awhile, retreats, and nought is done.” There 
is, in nature, much that is mighty, but mightier still is man—we have 
seen how Goethe, in his own way, expresses this old idea. Such a 
man is driven to despair in surveying “the aimless sway of lawless 
elements”’, 
“To soar above itself then dared my soul; 
- Here would I strive, this force would I control.” 

It is significant that the very ground itself on which Faust intends to 
establish his colony has to be won in battle with the elements. There 
is to be no resting on one’s oars; what has been thus gained from 
the elements must be also maintained against them; they are cease- 


lessly bent on annihilating man’s productions. 
To many millions space I thus should give 
Though not secure, yet free to toil and live. 
Within, a land like Paradise; outside, 
EF’en to the brink, roars the impetuous tide 
So girt by danger, childhood bravely here, 
Youth, manhood, age shall dwell from year to year. 
We see here in what sense for Goethe “to be a man” was equiva- 
lent to “to be a soldier.” In this activity Faust finds himself 
immortalised, “Nor can the traces of my earthly day through ages 


from the world depart.” 
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With these words Faust falls into the arms of the Lemurs who 
have prepared his grave. According to the mere wording, he has 
lost his wager with Mephisto—he does actually foresee a moment 
which he would fain hold fast; he dies, like Moses, within sight of 
the promised land. He has completely put off his selfish individu- 
ality ; he has gained immortality by his works; he exists in his crea- 
tions. This final step could only be taken when he had “removed 
magic from his path,” that is, when he had renounced the com- 
panionship of Mephistopheles. In the last scene we witness the 
angels bearing Faust’s Entelechy—his immortal part, the principle 
of activity which was his essence—into heaven. 

It was in this conception of activity that Goethe found the 
ground for his belief in immortality; the essence of man is to be 
ever at war with the elements; there is, therefore, in man something 
which is superior to the elements and survives their final triumph 
over what is perishable. Continued existence implies for him, how- 


ever, continued activity. “If I strive unceasingly until my end. 
Nature is in duty bound to provide me with another form of exist- 
ence when the present one can contain my mind no longer.” To 


Eckernann, in 1824, Goethe says: “When a man is seventy-five years 
old, he cannot help thinking at times of death. This thought leaves 
me perfectly calm, for I have the firm conviction that our mind is a 
being by nature indestructible; it is a something active from eternity 
to eternity. It is like the sun, which, too, appears to our earthly eyes 
to perish, but never does perish; its radiance is unceasing.” ‘This 
whole subject was, however, no great preoccupation of Goethe; he 
was always averse to pure speculation and his reflections are directly 
concerned with human existence here on this earth — the German 
word Diesseitigkeit, “this-sidedness,” has been coined to denote his 
way of thinking generally. “I by no means desire to renounce the 
happiness of believing in a future existence. I agree with Lorenzo 
de Medici, that all who hope for no future life are dead for the 
present; but such incomprehensible matters are too far removed 
from us to form the subject of daily meditation and thought-destroy- 
ing speculation. . . . Ideas on immortality are for the aristo- 
cratic classes and especially for women, who have nothing to do. 
But a man of grit, who intends to accomplish something worth while 
and who has therefore to strive, fight and work daily, leaves the 
future life to look after itself and is active and useful in this one.” 


EK. W. PATCHETT. 
Queen’s’ University, Kingston. 


FAMILY STOCK. 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


OU are all too young yet to have seen any of the evil, suffering 
and disgrace which are nearly always associated with a bad 
family stock. I have confidence, however, that most of you are 
willing to learn from the experience of others, and I therefore ask 
you to study with me very briefly how strength of body, soundness 
of mind and purity of life are found in some families, while disease 
of body, dullness of mind and impurity of life are just as insepar- 
ably connected with some other families. 

In order to make the difference between two such families as 
clear as possible, I propose to lay before you a very brief history of 
a bad family, and an equally brief history of a good family stock. 
The Jukes family is a good example of the former; and the Jona- 
than Edwards family a good example of the latter. 

Before doing this, however, I should like to ask how many of 
you have ever seen a copy of a celebrated painting called “Thorough- 
bred/’ ‘There are three figures in the picture, a young girl, a racing 
horse and a dog. Which is the thoroughbred—girl, horse, or dog? 
Or are all three thoroughbred? What is meant by thoroughbred? 
Does it not mean that all three are descended through the best blood 
from a long line of ancestors? You know how particular many 
farmers are about the breeds of their cattle, sheep, horses and dogs. 
They are proud of their Jersey cows, their Percheron horses, or their 
Collie dogs, and they take the greatest pains to keep the race as pure 
bred as possible. Some of the aristocratic Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans feared a mésalliance more than death. And in some- 
what the same way there are many families to-day which are most 
particular as to whether sons and daughters shall make suitable 
matches or not. With many of them it is not a question of money, 
nor of making an aristocratic alliance: it is a question of soundness 
of body and purity of life and morals. The large mass of the popu- 
lation of America belong to a good sound stock; but there is also 
in every district a certain number of families who are weakling or 
diseased in body, and impure in mind and life. It is of these I wish 
to caution you. When within a dozen years from now you begin to 
think of selecting a life partner, I beg of you to consider whether 
it will be best for you to marry into a Jukes family, or into that of 
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a Jonathan Edwards. The genealogies of the Jukes family have not 
been recorded on the blank pages of their family bibles. Their his- 
tories have been traced through the testimony of old residents of their 
native county. Their diseases have been described by physicians 
who actually attended them when sick; their pauperism is vouched 
for by the records of the alms-house and the poor relief societies ; 
their crimes have beefi entered in the county clerk’s office, the 
sheriff’s books and the jailer’s registers, so that there can be no 
reasonable doubt about the badness and madness of a lineage of men 
and women who have lived in New York state, for 150 years, under 
some forty different family names. 

It is to the late Mr. Richard Dugdale that we are indebted for 
the history of this notorious family. In 1874, he was asked by the 
New York Prison Association to visit thirteen of the county jails of 
New York state, for the purpose of studying the family relations of 
the prisoners. His more precise object was to find out, if possible, 
whether or not criminal parents usually have criminal children, and 
whether such children, on becoming men and women and marrying, 
have criminal children. In other words, he wished to know whether 
crime runs in families from father to son, throughout a number of 
generations. 

In none of the jails which Mr. Dugdale first visited did he find 
any criimnals who were related by blood to each other, or to others 
outside of the jail. On reaching -————— county, however, he 
learned of six prisoners with four different family names, all of 
whom were blood relatives. 

A life-long resident of the county, a town physician, 80 years 
old, gave Mr. Dugdale a great deal of the family history of these 
six prisoners as well as the history of a number of their relatives in 
the county. He spent years of patient toil in gathering the facts 
about the lives of the Jukes. Hours and days were spent in travel- 
ling through rough counties in New York state, in weary searches 
through the records of magistrates and county courts, in long con- 
versations with the officials and inmates of county jails, and with 
those in charge of alms-houses. He left no stone unturned in his 
determination to know the history of this notorious family. 


“On one occasion, Mr. Dugdale penetrated into what he calls the 
“cradles of crime,’ situated amidst the rocky borders of fine lakes 
in county; where in crumbling shanties, and in holes bur- 
rowed under the rocks, congregate in the winter the vagabonds, 
felons, and miscreants who infest the towns and highways in the 
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milder seasons. These he visited one severe winter, after a heavy 
fall of snow, as the most propitious moment to observe them. He 
drove his sleigh into their midst alone. The stout young countryman 
whom he had hired to accompany him left him when he learned his 
destination, saying: “I think too much of my life to risk it among 
highwaymen and murderers. Why, sir, they” ll cut your throat for 
the buffalo robe you have, to say nothing of your span of horses!’ 
But always severely earnest in whatever he thought it worth his 
while to undertake, he proceeded alone, was civilly received, and, 
after talking some time and making what observations he wished, 
he partook of a meal with these outcasts, and departed unmolested. 
Not only this, but he had so won their hearts by the magnetism of 
his strong humanity, that two stalwart young highwaymen volun- 
teered to escort him through the rough piaces, and when outside the 
“cradles,” they wished him good-day and a safe journey back to his 
hotel.”’ 

Slowly Mr. Dugdale came to realize that these people all be- 
longed to a long line of ancestors reaching back to the early days of 
the settlement of the state. They and their forebears had lived in 
this coutny for nearly 150 years. It is impossible for me to state 
facts about the drunkenness, vagrancy, pauperism, licentiousness, 
disease and crime of the Jukes family; when you become men and 
women you may be interested in reading these for yourselves. 

The forefather of the family on the father’s side was born be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1740, and is called Max. This Max was 
descended from early Dutch settlers and lived much as our back- 
woodsmen do to-day in remote settlements. He was a hunter and 
fisher, a hard drinker, a jolly but vulgar companion, working and 
idling by fits and starts. In old age, he became blind from a disease 
which was passed on to his children and grandchildren also. He had 
a large family. Two of his five sons married two out of six sisters. 
These sisters were the female ancestors of the Jukes family. The 
name Juke means a rooster, or percher, in allusion, it is believed, to 
the practice of many members of the family making shelters in out- 
of-the-way places, out of boughs covered with sod, or the refuse 
slabs of saw-mills set slanting against ledges of rock. 

The Juke sisters were born between the years 1740 and 1760. 
One of the six moved out of the county and her descendants have 
not been traced. Another of the sisters, known as Ada Jukes, though 
this was not her real name, left one son who became the father of a 
line of descendants, many of whom were criminals through five gen- 
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erations. For this reason she has long been known to the police as 
“Margaret, the mother of criminals.” A third sister had two sons, 
neither of whom left any children. The fourth had four boys, three 
of whom were mulattoes, and one a white. The fifth sister was the 
mother of a line of descendants most of whom, in place of being 
criminals as in the case of Ada’s children, were paupers, that is, they 
were never able to earn enough money to keep themselves in food, 
shelter and clothing. 


The number of descendants whose records have been traced 
reaches 540 persons—all related by blood to the Jukes. The number 
related to them by marriage is 169, or 709 persons in all, alive and 
dead. But it is quite certain that there are about 500 others who 
are related to the Jukes, but whose relationship it has not been pos- 
sible to trace on account of their migrations from place to place. 

As Mr. Dugdale wrote his history in order that he might make 
the taxpayers of New York state see how expensive a matter it is 
to support criminals and paupers, he drew up a statement of the loss 
in labor and wages, and of the cost of supporting members of this 
family at the public expense. Here are his figures, not given in the 
detail which he gives, but fully enough for you to understand the 
matter : 


COST. 
Totaly numbereat i) akestive jew 1200 
Number (oh adaltipaupersya, sue 280 
Cost of almshouse relief ....... $ 15,000 00 
iwCost of outdoor reliet swe ove 32,250 00 
No. of criminals and offenders... 140 
Nears: of imprisonment tye 140 
Cost of maintenance at $200 a year 28,000 O00 
Number of arrests and trials .... 250 
Cost of arrests and trials at $100. 25,000 
Number of habitual thieves ..... 60 
No. of years’ depredation at 12 
years each Wines an tae 720 
Cost of depredation at $120 a 
MEATY , iiaty ule tele IM tbe 86,400 00 
Nambetvat murders’)... eee 7 
Value of 7 lives at $1,200 each... 8,400 00 
Number of debauchees ......... 50 


Average number of years’ debauch 15 
Total number of years of debauch 750 
Cost of maintaining each per year 
A teen Beach tian) ncaa 225,000 
Number contaminated by disease. 440 
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Cost of drugs and medical treat- 


PCIe AtpZ Oe er ad aed 88,000 00 
Total loss of wages through dis- 

CASE EWG ery etc!) ts enn 600,000 00 
Estimated loss in productive in- 

CUStIN IUMiNolite) 9) SNe). 62,500 00 
Estimated loss in shorter life on 

ACCOUNG OL Ciseasen, eas hi). 60,000 00 


Total children dying prematurely 300 
Average years of life of each child 2 


Casi costveach child‘at) $50... ... 15,000 00 
Cost of property destroyed ..... 20,000 O00 
Compound interest on these losses _ 24,000 00 
Charity distributed by church.... 10,000 00 
Charity obtained by begging .... 5,450 00 


$1,308,000 00 

“Over a million and a quarter dollars of loss in 75 years caused 
by a single family 1,200 strong, without reckoning the cash paid for 
whiskey, or taking into account the entailment of pauperism and 
crime of the survivors in succeeding generations, and the incurable 
disease, idiocy and insanity growing out of this debauchery, and 
reaching further than we can calculate. It is getting to be time 
to ask, do our courts, our laws, our alms-houses and our jails deal 
with the question presented ?” 

This estimate was made in 1874. As the cost of living has 
increased very much since that time, we might add one half to Mr. 
Dugdale’s figures and say that to-day the cost would vastly exceed 
the figures given above. 

The descendants of the Jukes family (and others like them re- 
cently imported from Europe) are still in New York state, and are 
still costing a large sum of money. In 1902, there were 12,000 
foreign-born idiots, imbeciles, and insane in New York state asy- 
lums, and it is estimated that their maintenance costs $12,000,000 per 
annum. In Canada, we are not without Jukes families. Some of 
them are native born, but more of them are foreigners. Dr. C. K. 
Clarke, of Toronto Asylum, estimates that Ontario’s share of the 
cost of keeping these people in our jails, asylums and poor houses 
will be $225,460 per annum. It is quite proper that we should bear 
the burden of supporting our own paupers, imbeciles, insane and 
criminals; but when a flood of tainted immigrants are brought into 
Canada, chiefly at the instigation of the land boomster or the land 
grabber, and when these weakling or degenerate aliens drift into our 
asylums and poor-houses, or, worse still, mingle their degenerate 
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blood with that of our sturdy, self-supporting Canadians, it is high 
time that stringent measures should be taken to prevent them from 
coming into this country. Let the old countries take care of their 


own misfits and failures. 


“Send not your foolish and feeble; send me your strong and your 
sane. 

Strong for the red rage of battle; sane, for I harry them sore; 

Send me men girt for the combat, men who are grit to the core; 

Swift as the panther in triumph, fierce as the bear in defeat, 

Sired of a bull-dog parent, steeled in the furnace heat.” 


The Jonathan Edwards family was in every respect the very 
antipodes of the Jukes. We know nothing of the parentage of Max, 
mutch less of his ancestry. The lineage of the Jukes women is 
equally wrapped in obscurity. Far otherwise is it with Jonathan 
Edwards. His ancestors are of Welsh origin and date back to 1282. 
The first of them came to America about 1620, and settled in Hart- 
ford, Conn., where Jonathan was born Oct. 5th, 1703. 

His wife’s family was as ancient as his—the Pierrponts of old 
England and New England. Sarah Pierrpont’s father was one of 
the most distinguished of New Haven clergymen, a founder, trustee 
and lecturer in Yale College. Jonathan and Sarah Edwards had a 
family of eleven children, three sons and eight daughters. Mr. Ed- 
wards, although President of Princeton College at death, left very 
little property, but notwithstanding this fact, his three sons gradu- 
ated from Princeton. Five of his daughters married college gradu- 
ates—all of whom became prominent in public life. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive of a greater contrast between 
two families than that between the Jukes and Edwards. In one 
group there was scarcely a strain of industry, scholarship or virtue. 
They were ignorant, profane, licentious, idle, paupers and criminals. 
In the other group, you find ability, character, high purpose in life 
and magnificent achievement. 

Max and Jonathan Edwards were both country lads. Both 
lived on the frontier, and were therefore far removed from the 
opportunity of getting either a High school or a college education. 
Looking back from this distance of time, one would naturally think 
that each man had an equal chance for success in life. But he had 
not. Their own lives and that of their children show most clearly 
how the blessing of a good heredity, or the curse of a bad one, domi- 
nates a family stock for generations. Max, as we have seen, gave 
1,200 descendants to the world, noted chiefly for their licentiousness, 
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pauperism and crime; while Edwards has become the ancestor of 
some 1,400 sons and daughters distinguished all over the United 
States for their virtue, probity, earnestness, nobility and high 
achievements. Not one of Max’s 1,200 descendants ever secured 
even a High school education. ‘They all lacked the inherited capacity 
and training without which all high achievement is impossible. Only 
20 of the Jukes ever learned a trade, and then only in the state prison. 

On the other hand, the Edwards family inherited both capacity 
and training. During the eight years that Jonathan Edwards was a 
missionary among the frontiersmen and Indians at Stockbridge, his 
children learned to speak the Indian language as fluently as English. 
Every child was carefully educated in the home from early child- 
hood. Mr. Edwards himself began Latin at six. At twelve he was 
ready for college, having studied in addition to Latin the necessary 
amount of Greek and Hebrew. No less than 285 of the descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards were college graduates. Thirteen of these are 
college presidents. Sixty-five are college professors, and many are 
principals of High schools and academies. Among them are such 
men as President Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1794-1817; Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, Yale, 1846-71; Timothy Dwight, Yale, 1886-97; 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr., Union, 1799-1801; Daniel C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins; Merrill E. Gates, Amherst; and Edward A. Park, 
Andover. 

Other members of the family have been the presidents or man- 
agers of many of the largest banking and business corporations in 
New England; others still have been eminent as lawyers, doctors and 
judges. 

Lastly, let me emphasize the fact that the Jukes always mar- 
ried into families as depraved as their own. The Edwards also mar- 
ried their equals, but how very different the two kindreds were! Who 
can doubt that if the Edwards blood had mingled with the Jukes, 
the descendants would have been very different from what they are? 
The Jukes would certainly not have remained at their low level of 
capacity and achievement; and the Edwards would as surely have 
lost something of their intellectual and moral supremacy. The fact 
is that the Jukes never did, during the 150 years of their residence 
in New York state, mingle any first class blood with their own, while 
the Edwards have not in the same time mingled inferior blood with 
theirs. 


“Seldom does the selfsame stock produce 
The monster and the demigod; a line 
Of good or evil ushers in at last 
The glory or the terror of the world.” 
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As I write these sentences and quote these lines, 1 wonder 
whether I am not wasting time and thought. Because, when each 
boy before me has become a man, is he not likely to forget all my 
preaching, and do exactly as his father did before him? Will he not 
marry the woman of his choice, no matter whether she has an un- 
stained family record or not? 

“When all the world is young, lad, 
And all'the trees are green, 


And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen.” 


No doubt Charles Kingsley is right. 
Ae NIGH is 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AS A COLLEGE SUBJECT. 


N interesting controversy arose in England this summer as a 
result of the speeches at the Pan-Anglican Congress. The 
debate raged around the question of the relative merits of English 
and American speakers. While some stoutly upheld the home-bred 
men as in every way superior, the majority of disputants admitted 
that the average of speaking was higher among the Americans, but 
maintained that England had more orators of the rank of Rosebery 
and Asquith than could be found in the United States. The inter- 
esting point for us (in this discussion) is the fairly general admis- 
sion that the American delegates were all ready speakers, while there 
was great unevenness in the British. We believe one of the chief 
reasons for the American college man’s readiness of speech lies in 
the fact that Public Speaking is a subject of study in the majority 
of American colleges. In our Canadian colleges and universities we 
have let the subject severely alone. Spasmodic efforts by short 
courses on Elocution, especially in the Faculties of Theology, have 
been our only attempts to improve what we admit to be a distressing 
rawness in the average Canadian graduate. 

In view of these facts, a brief statement of American practice 
and a short sketch of a typical course may be of interest to Cana- 
dian readers. From an examination of the calendars of some hun- 
dreds of American colleges—an examination that unfortunately had 
to be very rapid—it is safe to say that well over fifty per cent. of 
the institutions for higher learning have Elocution, Debating, Argu- 
mentation, Public Speaking, or some kindred subject on the list of 
courses offered. In most cases the subject is an optional one toward 
a degree, but in a very considerable number a certain amount of 
work in what Chicago University comprehensively calls Public 
Speaking is compulsory. Students from colleges where it is an 
optional subject are almost a unit in speaking of it as a popular 
option, and at Chicago University this summer a student was en- 
gaged (by a western college) as teacher of Elocution at an estimated 
salary of $1,200. The college guaranteed $1,000, but the registrar, 
in writing a letter of explanation, tsated that the special fees for the 
course had always been well over $1,000 a year. And yet the sub- 
ject was not required for a degree. When it is required, the amount 
of time devoted to it varies. At Chicago University, which has ad- 
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mittedly a very strong staff in the subject, for the A.B. degree two 
majors are required, that is, Public Speaking must be taken five 
hours a week for six months. Besides these required courses, a large 
number of advanced ones are offered, and I noticed they were largely 
attended. 

The aim of the prescribed course at Chicago is to give a student 
facility in expressing his ideas when speaking to an audience. The 
instructor spends the first hour in pointing out as forcibly as he can 
the need for more effective public speaking. For the next day’s class 
each student has to hand in a list of three subjects on which he can 
give a three or four minutes’ talk. There is a heavy day’s work for 
the instructor in pointing out unsuitable subjects and bringing home 
to the students the need of actually having something to say. On the 
third day the speaking begins. From that time onward each member 
of the class speaks at least twice a week. Every effort is made to 
create the illusion of a real audience and real occasion, and, during 
the first days of the course, to catch the student off his guard, as it 
were, and to lure him into talking naturally and interestingly about 
something he knows at first hand. It is astonishing how successful 
an occasional question or contradiction from the audience is in trans- 
forming a halting speaker into a vigorous and fluent debater. 

Once the students have begun to feel at home when facing an 
audience, the preparation and delivery of speeches with some definite 
end in view is begun. One aims to convince his hearers of the truth 
of some proposition, another to move them to action, a third strives 
merely to entertain, a fourth to give information. As a matter of 
fact, the speeches during the past summer quarter ranged from the 
humorous story in negro dialect to a funeral oration on ex-President 
Cleveland. In addition to this practice in speaking, famous orations 
are studied inductively and the methods of the world’s great masters 
noted. The student’s attention is specially directed to observing how 
the great orators adapted their arguments and appeals to the parti- 
cular audience of the hour. Indeed, one of the most commendable 
features of the work is that the objective point of view is always 
maintained. 

The improvement in nearly all the students as a result of three 
months’ steady work is really surprising. Both in ease of delivery 
and in literary finish the efforts of the class are far ahead of their 
early attempts. Indeed, from the point of view of teaching com- 
position alone, the results are better than those usually obtained by 
written work. [am anxious not to overstate the case. The training 
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does not produce Ciceros or Balfours—it does not aim to. But it 
does enable an educated man when called on to speak, to get up and 
do so without making an exhibition of himself. And many a col- 
lege graduate would be thankful to feel sure of accomplishing even 
that much. 

It is not too much to say, I think, that the average course in 
public speaking at an American college improves a student’s literary 
style, gives him an intelligent method of introducing a subject, of 
going on with it, and of rounding out his speech with a fitting con- 
clusion when he has finished what he had to say. It teaches him the 
proper method of breathing and does much to improve the tone and 
volume of his voice. Above all it gives him confidence when facing 
an audience and so enables the man to do himself justice when 
speaking in public. There is one thing more it does. It acts as a 
wholesome corrective to anything approaching bombast or mere 
rhetoric. The man who takes the course at Chicago will come out 
with as healthy a dislike for the arts of the “spellbinder” as the most 
hard-headed Canadian business man has. These, it seems to me, are 
weighty enough reasons to make one wish for the introduction of 
Public Speaking as at least an optional subject in Canadian Uni- 
versities. 

J. F. Macponatp. 


FOREWORD TO THE STUDY OF THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS. 





L 


O enter on a study#of the Renaissance in Florence, the average 
person of twentieth century America must cross a wide abyss 
both of time and mental habit. Italy is a kingdom now. For nearly 
forty years Victor Emmanuel and his son and grandson have reigned 
in Rome over a people united and free from the Alps to Sicily. We 
have almost forgotten the terrible ages of anarchy, misgovernment 
and degradation that crushed to the earth one of the greatest of all 
races irom the sixteenth century to the twentieth, and the disunion 
that for a thousand years even before the sixteenth century had torn 
Italy apart and drenched her with blood. But to study the Renais- 
sance means turning back to a time when for six hundred years unity 
in Italy had been a thing unknown, when the old peace and order 
of Imperial Rome had become almost forgotten, and when no pro- 
phet could have foretold the new peace and unity of the 19th cen- 
tury. As in ancient Greece, so in mediaeval Italy every city aspired 
to be an independent state; each village waged war with its neigh- 
bour for conquest or in self-defence; and cities like Naples, Rome, 
Florence and Venice came to be the centres of little republics and 
empires as alive, as ambitious, and as distinct in their characteristics. 
as the great modern states,—France, Germany or Great Britain. 

We have long dismissed from historical literature the phrase 
“Dark Ages.’ But that is because it was absurd, not because it was 
wholly false. The collapse of the empire, the conquest of Europe 
by the barbarians had inevitably brought confusion, intellectual dark- 
ness and wretchedness incalculable. To sum up, mediaeval Europe 
in one phrase is impossible, of course, but this at least is probably 
true,—that the civilization of the German conquerors, the formation 
of a new social and political world by the union of the vigorous indi- 
vidualism of the Germans with the refinement of Rome and the lofty 
and ennobling religion of Christ, is the central movement of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was a period of education, of adjustment, of the assimi- 
lation of what was best and strongest in the old civilizations to what 
was best and strongest in the Germans. And in this long process of 
education and adjustment the institution whose supreme task it was 
to teach, to restrain, and to guide,—to protect and uplift the weak 
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and to check and humble the strong,—was the Christian Church. 
For one thousand years the Church was incomparably the dominant 
civilizing force in Europe, ethical, religious, intellectual, and social,— 
the only organized power that struggled against the fierce waves 
of brutality and degradation that threatened to destroy the higher 
life of the west for ever. For every valiant prince and knight of 
those days who fought and strove to maintain something like order 
there were ten warriors of Christ,—men like Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany, or Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, or scores of others 
who toiled and died to make the peace of the Church take the place 
of the peace of Rome. Into many of their struggles there entered 
worldly motives, doubtless, and not every son of the Church resisted 
all: temptation, for not every priest or monk was a saint, and the 
saints themselves were human. But it is to be remembered never- 
theless that in the main the Church in those ages not only stood for 
righteousness, law and peace, but that she was for many generations 
the only organized force that did stand for righteousness, law, and 
peace. Everything relating to the higher life came under the pro- 
tection of the Church,—art and learning as well as the more obvious 
and direct service of God. 

But the Church of those ages could not quite be as the Church 
of happier times. For after all it was a weary, agonizing business, 
and the monk or bishop who tried to keep alight the torch of civili- 
zation and to make headway against the forces of evil that sur- 
rounded him had little time for pleasures of the mind or the eye. 
Scholarship and art, ecxept as they were needed in the service of 
God, became a memory. The power to enjoy a poem or a picture 
for its own sake, or as an interpretation of life, in great measure dis- 
appeared. Earthly beauty and earthly pleasures were viewed by the 
Church—whatever individual lapses might be caused by unconquer- 
able human instincts—as evil things that tended to draw the Chris- 
tian’s mind away from things heavenly and spiritual. This earth 
~ was a valley of shadows, a desert, a preparation for the life to come. 
So the mediaeval saints, overcome by their sense of the evils and 
miseries of this world, by the greatness of their own struggle to 
resist the appeals of the senses, and by the joy of their faith, that in 
Paradise would cease at once the need for struggle and the contem- 
plation of the wickedness that surrounded them, often gave their 
best strength, not to the uplifting or the comfort of their fellows, 
but to the mortification of their bodies and to meditation on the celes- 
tial joys that awaited them. Earth was evil; in heaven lay their sole 
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hope. So we are not to wonder at the singular beauty of some of 
the hymns that have come down to us from those centuries, —the 
“Dies irae, dies illa,” or the “Jerusalem the Golden” of Bernard of 
Cluny. And we are not to marvel either that the supreme utterance 
of mediaeval Europe when it came sang not of the joys and achieve- 
ments of this earth, but of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 


Now it was this connection as to the emptiness and evil of this 
world that had to be corrected before a renewal of human civiliza- 
tion in the classic and modern sense was possible. Tremendous as 
was the work done by the Church in those centuries after the fall 
of Rome, the very greatness of her struggle obscured for a time 
everything but the message that she dinned for ages into the deaf 
ears of Europe,—Sins of the flesh or the mind, yielding to sensual 
lusts or failure to accept the truth of God, alike mean Hell; obedience 
to the divine will m faith and practice means Heaven. It was thus 
that all life was summed up to the good man of the Middle Ages. 
To the noble Pope who sent the first missionary to our wild Saxon 
ancestors, all learning and all art was vain that did not lead man- 
kind to avoid Hell and attain to Heaven. And willingly as we may 
excuse this in a St. Gregory or a St. Benedict, yet the fact remains 
that this exclusive contemplation of Hell and Heaven was bound to 
stifle some of the noblest gifts and aspirations of human nature. No 
mind can fully develop the divine power that the Creator planted in 
it which is told that it must think this and must not think that on 
pain of eternal torment. And it was vain to expect that men could 
forever be persuaded that the ugly was good and the beautiful bod. 
Somehow then the shadow had to be lifted. Somehow the eyes of 
men had to be opened to the fact that this earth was not a desert, 
that the world and the flesh were not necessarily to be mentioned 
ever in the same breath as the devil, that it is not wrong to love what 
is beautiful, and that to doubt, to wonder, to question in order to 
attain to truth is not to enter the portal of hell. And it is the coming 
of this new realization of the glory of humanity and the possibilities 
of human life that we call the Renaissance. 


There was one city in which this awakening found its earliest 
and in many ways its most perfect expression. As you stand on the 
heights of Fiesole and look down over the valley of the Arno you 
turn from the gray walls and ruined amphitheatre of the old Roman 
hill town to the.towers and domes and red-tiled roofs of Fiesole’s 
far greater colony, the city which her own children have called Fior- 
enze, city of flowers, and which we call Florence. In the thirteenth 
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century she was practically an independent democracy. Like every 
city in Italy, every city in Europe indeed, she had passed through a 
period of agony, and then, after generations of struggle between 
- craftsmen and merchants on the one side and nobles and their re- 
tainers on the other, the former had won the victory, and the repub- 
lican party of the Guelfs ruled Florence. As in fifth century Athens 
- the enthusiasm of freedom, of a freedom that made the patriotism 
of every citizen a passion, brought with it a springing up of un- 
dreamed-of powers. In 1265 was born Dante; about 1276 Giotto; 
and then began in Tuscany that gradual and most wonderful devel- 
opment of literature and art which was simply the outward expres- 
sion of a new enthusiasm for all that was meant by this world and 
human life. But, be it noted, this was balanced and chastened by a 
deep and lasting reverence for the ideals of the age that was passing 
away. No lesson is more essential for the student of Florentine art 
than this realization that the best men in Florence from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century were still mediaeval in some of their most 
fundamental ways of thinking and feeling. If we can approach the 
study of Florentine painting, at any rate up to the close of the fif- 
teenth century, with our minds steeped in the atmosphere of the 
middle ages, we shall have little difficulty in receiving the full mes- 
sage of Giotto and Fra Angelico. If we persist in holding stubbornly 
to our twentieth century rationalism, materialism, humanism, and 
acute sense for accuracy and finish, we might almost as well try to 
read a language of which we have still to learn the characters. It is 
not a question of whether one point of view is better than the other, 
any more than whether the Arabic mode of writing is better than 
ours, or whether the novels of Charles Dickens are better than the 
dialogues of Plato. It is a question of subordinating our local and 
temporary point of view in order to adjust ourselves to a great field 
of human achievement and receive its message. 


OHS ea Bey A co Be 


A CANADIAN SUMMER CAMP. 


CANADIAN summer-camp is not at all the soldiers’ canvas 
city, nor is it the migratory tent of the hunter or voyageur, 
who for one night gathers his bed of evergreen boughs and lights 
his fire; but it is a temporary settlement, or at least a local habita- 
tion and a name, whose main attractions are water and sky and 
woods for “miles and miles’’:-in short, it-is a return to nature. 
Perhaps Canadians are “shiftless,” as our wide-awake neighbours 
to the south say sometimes; or perhaps the microbe of the Indian 
has found its way into the blood; or perhaps, as it is more flattering 
to think, there is a philosophy in it, to the effect that it is as possible 
to be fussy as to be shiftless; or better still, that some good things 
come through a “wise passiveness.” At any rate, when the sun’s 
rays become too direct, tubs, boilers, bales, tents and boxes are 
packed, the butcher, baker and candlestickmaker are advised not to 
call, the windows are fastened, blinds drawn, and shutters closed, 
and the book-agent is left to wrestle with the cobwebs that cross his 
unsuspecting path; the whole caravan, young, middle-aged and old, 
is off to camp. 


A century or more ago, according to local tradition, the parti- 
cular lakes and streams, which lie. between home and camp, were a 
hunting-ground for the Iroquois, who, following the water-courses 
in ‘their birch-bark canoes, found there muskrat, mink and otter, 
beaver, bear and deer. The weather-worn pilot of the boat carrying 
your outfit will perhaps, as you pass, point out to you an open grassy 
glade and rising ground, known as “the Indian Encampment,” 
where the patient searcher may still be rewarded by the discovery of 
an arrowhead or other relic. Bear survive only in the imagination 
of the “tenderfoot.” The smaller furred creatures, beautifully 
shrouded in mystery, may poach on your camp-acres, steal a for- 
gotten fish, rob the minnow-pail, or scuttle across the dry leaves 
under your floor. But the wild Indian is no more to be seen or 
heard. Years ago the present writer lived for some months at a 
trading-post, where it was his good fortune to meet the silent Indian 
or the more communicative half-breed, either departing to or return- 
ing from his wild, cold, lonely hunt, and to see the counters of the 
post piling high with beaver skins. At quite another time and place 
was once noticed a brave with his blanket wrapped about him, stand- 
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ing on a rising ground near a new and raw prairie town, motionless 
as a statue, inscrutable as a Sphinx, with, it may be, the strange on- 
ward march of the years confusing his brain. On the reserves, also, 
the aboriginal redskin still holds his own as regards numbers, and 
painfully adapts himself to agriculture and other industries. 


But faint as the vestiges of the noble savage have now become, 
a taint or, shall we say, tinge of him has passed into the Canadian 
life; witness our tall grim regiments in South Africa, whose silence 
was a matter of comment; witness the annual fever to go“camping” ; 
and, also, the half-nude, befeathered, beweaponed and bepainted 
urchins of the camp, who, despite the terrors of the mosquito, creep 
away into the woods. But these last are mimics. It is only when 
the sense is shut, and the mind wanders along its own unsubstantial 
paths, that the forgotten is recalled, and the semi-mythical heroes 
of the retreating years regain a momentary sway. 


“Und manche liebe Schatten steigen auf.” 
(“The dear familiar phantoms rise again’). 
Then once more the dark faces peer from the woods, and the canoe 
steals across the lake. 

The scene changes. The wigwam gives place to the lumber- 
man’s shanty, the warwhoop to the song, the canoe to the raft, and 
the tomahawk to the axe. Roads are cut; the giants, which had 
ruled the forest for centuries, shiver and fall; and the waters are 
vex’d with tug and barge. Patches of colour show in the camp-fire, 
the straining men and steaming horses and the jangle of chains (“this 
side Hiems’’), in the cant-hook and gay scarf of the river-man, the 
mad waters loosed from their ice prison, the log-jamb, and the zest 
of danger (“this side Ver”). When Ottawa was hardly Bytown, and 
not yet crowned with towers, the streets were alive with shantymen 
taking cribs of timber down the slide in order to escape the Chaudiére 
Falls. But the lumberman has begun to retreat (anxiety for the 
Forestry Association), and the jungle is invading (joy to the 
camper). Around a log hut, not far from camp, roofless and bear- 
ing on a post the yet decipherable date of 64, may seem still to 
hover floating echoes of the wild free life of shanty and stream; but 
it is only a fancy; “and now ’tis silent all.” 

A camp is not a species but a genus. It may be a six-by-eight 
tent, surrounded by a diminutive ditch to keep out rain-water, with 
an outside fire-place, sometimes protected, fishing tackle, and, of 
course, a boat; this is camping primeval. At the other end is a 
summer home or even castle with a windmill pump, large open fire- 
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places, inlaid woodwork, closely cropped lawn, wharf, boat-houses, 
boats, yachts and launches. A cluster of such houses is called a 
“Park,” which then includes all that pertains to civilized life. This 
is camping-de-luxe. Between these two extremes are several grades, 
to wit, the tent with board lean-to or shack, the floored tent and 
shack, the three or four-roomed cottage, and cottage with ice-house, 
boathouses and launch. But the typical Canadian camp is a very 
modest cottage or, indeed, a tent of some sort, often raised from the 
ground by a hemlock floor, covered with an extra canvas roof called 
a “fly,” and supplemented by a small shingled kitchen big enough for 
a wood stove and utensils. 


Construction is not difficult. Boards and “scantling” should be 
on the ground to start with, and, if you are “green,” a carpenter. The 
site is chosen on a slope to give drainage and free circulation of air; 
posts are sunk, rough beams laid on them, and on the top of these 
beams the squared scantling which receives the floor. If no trees 
are at hand, posts perhaps eight feet in height and eight feet apart 
are set up on each side of the platform to carry the “stringers,” to 
which must be attached the ropes of both tent and fly. Let posts be 
well sunk and strongly braced, unless you wish to find yourself with- 
out a shelter in a gale of wind and torrent of rain “in the dead vast 
and middle of the night,” mildly commenting on the comforts of 
camp life. 


With floods of ozone drifting by, waves prancing, ripples danc- 
ing, trees swaying, and the canvas of the tent bellying and flapping, 
it will take three active men to raise and secure a ten-by-fourteen 
tent, twelve feet from ground to ridge-pole. Then the flooring must 
be swept clear of last year’s accumulation of leaves and pine needles, 
the modest rag-carpet tacked down, the field mice dispossessed from 
the kitchen, and the treasures of tin and agate (save only what 
choice articles some easy-conscienced vagabond may have borrowed) 
unpacked, bunks screwed together, ticks filled with clean straw from 
the nearest farm, the floating dock, if such an asset is yours, towed 
from its snug winter’s harbour, the camp’s name displayed, and the 
Union Jack run up to the top of the tallest pine, and the place is 
ready for the influx of wives, sisters, aunts and small fry. For a 
day or two more curtains must be strung to divide the tent into 
rooms, the deal boards of bed and washstand discreetly veiled by 
chintz and cotton, pictures pinned up, flags and bunting unfurled, the 
annual crop of bracken cut, and packing-boxes stowed away for the 
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return trip, and time is at last found to breathe a sabbatic sigh, uncoil 
the limbs and imbibe the true opiate of the camp. 


O the days at camp are long, long days; and “Old To-morrow” 
is a constant guest. Black care and gray responsibility, like the spent 
and diminished ripples from a distant steamboat, are almost non- 
existent. Reminders of the far “Outside” are perhaps a belated 
newspaper, or a fidgety little steamer, whose periodic advent is 
greeted with the usual braying of horns, waving of handkerchiefs or 
towels (anything at a pinch), and tooting of whistles, or again, the 
“put-put” which stutters by, or indeed causes unholy jubilation 
amongst those on shore by failing to stutter by, notwithstanding the 
torrid assiduity of at least its male occupants. Can that faint drowsy 
hum, mingling with the golden atmosphere, be the whistle of some 
far-off mill or threshing machine? Or that film of black low on the 
horizon the smoke of a passing train? These titillations only accent 
the repose and independence of camp life. 


It is not easy to put together in their just proportions the ingre- 
dients—sights, sounds, smells, “feels,” objects and events, which make 
up that elusive compound known as camp life; but some of them we 
may be “potter-carriers” enough to dispense severally, leaving it to 
the reader’s imagination to effect a synthesis: and first of all a few 
of our feathered choir. 


Drosmop ote amp i) As: < toygo to) bed early) is “tos be 
up betimes” is a camp practice, the matin-songs of the birds 
are our first good-morning, just as their vesper-song is our good- 
night. The sweetest and brightest morning songster, a modest little 
fellow, is a regular music-box, and plays all his tunes every morning. 
Some of his auditors prefer the “silver-trill” melody, so called be- 
cause of its most conspicuous notes, others the “cascade” song, re- 
sembling the bubbling of falling water. To both he gives a few pre- 
fatory chirps, as though he were waving his wand and asking for 
attention. Perhaps he has quite a different purpose, but in any case 
what a delightful usher of the day! The business-like chickadee-dee- 
dee repeats his final note several times, the matter-of-fact personage 
that he is. He must be a mathematician or precise physicist, so cer- 
tain is he that things can be solved by his simple formula. There is, 
too, the Phoebe-bird, if one may venture upon so definite a name to 
the two plaintive notes, which issue from the woods. How easy it 
is to link to these notes a sad tale of a loved one, perhaps such a dear 
sister as Europa was, who had strayed away and been lost. And 
through the trees flits the little bird searching here and there and 
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calling, calling, calling, in the fond hope that there may at last come 
an answer. So he says, ‘““Phoe-be,” if such be the lost one’s name,—a 
higher and then a lower note,—or it may be “Woe’s me!” or “All 
gone,” or “Not there,” as it keeps up its patient search. At least such 
a fairy tale may be allowed, although in fact the real Phoebe cannot be 
so far away, and doubtless thinks these two notes the sweetest min- 
strelsy in the world. The domestic Robin, perhaps suffering in com- 
parison with the others; just because he is so familiar an acquaint- 
ance, is here, too, though not in any force, and his steady jog-trot 
warble can be heard not only in the morning but throughout the day. 
His is a brave forthright song, “of plain and uncoined constancy,” 
good for working days as well as holidays. The Robin has not the 
fine talents of the “Silver-Trill’” and “Cascade” warbler, but what- 
ever talent he has he never buries in a napkin; and so there stands to 
the credit of this “Old Faithful” a good many human smiles. 
Throughout the warm hours of the day the woods are quiet, 
although a careful observer may see this bird and that, working 
busily for its daily bread round and round some pine tree or over 
and under some oak or maple leaf. ‘There is not much to connect 
these little marketers with the musicians of the morning, unless, 
indeed, the tiny Chickadee announces himself now and then as very 
much engaged. But it is different in the evening. Once more the 
Robin, perched upon some eminence, bids “goodbye” to the last rays 
of sunlight; and later on come the distinctive calls of night, the sud- 
den clarion of the Whip-poor-Will, and the lone cry of the Loon. 
Who will ever forget his first experience of the Whip-poor-Will? 
How its reiterated clang, made all the more startling by the silence 
and blackness of night, smites upon the ear like a trumpet’s call to 
battle or an alarm of fire waking the sleeper! It fills the black air 
with a sudden sound as lightning fills the darkness with its momen- 
tary flash. And when bird answers bird without any interval of 
silence, the last note leaps out like the fiery swish of a whip-lash, 
and involuntarily, till you get used to it, you draw yourself closer 
together. But into the ensemble, the silence, the loneliness, the hush 
and sleep of the other birds (the sun quite gone and no moon in the 
sky, nothing visible or audible, perhaps not even the plash of any 
wave on the shore), without any warning darts this flame of sound, 
the proclamation of the strange bird of night. Was ever creature 
so egregiously misnamed, as though it strutted forth into the garish 
day and, sitting on a well-known stone or log, for all the world like 
some scolding barn-yard hen, demanded that poor Will should be 
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whipped! Surely far other is its message. Its swift interruption of 
the silence of night is a reply to the Zoroastrian misgivings of the 
heart, which feels itself alone and unprotected in the miles of dark- 
ness, an emphatic declaration that the Ruler of day is Ruler also 
of night. So it announces “Have no fear!” “All is well!” this 
strange John the Baptist amongst birds, so uncouth in appearance, 
and so steadfast in its inspiration. 


Equally singular and fascinating is the bird of the wave-wilder- 
ness, the Loon, with its eerie laughter, which becomes almost a croon, 
if its young one is following in its wake, and its other long far cry. 
This august web-foot, facile princeps in the water and straight as a 
bullet in the sky, at home in both kingdoms, is a great favorite. Its 
laugh or cry, it is hard to say which it is, seems to suggest wide 
stretches of open water and fresh air, laden with the fragrance of 
pines. Its very presence, like the bold chipmunk’s hopping across 
our feet under the table, is proof that the conventions of civilization 
have been set aside. Long after school and office have resumed their 
control, the thought of the Loon rising up to its full height on the 
water, looking for and calling to its one paddling chick, brings a 
queer catch in the breath. What red days are the days at camp! 


The solitary Heron, as he flaps heavily towards his post of vigil, 
and the wild game, either making their way to their feeding grounds 
or speeding south, are neighbours, and the Tanager, a bit of scarlet 
flame, flashing for a moment through the green woods, is a transient. 
But there is still a singer which properly belongs to the camp, and 
there is also a curiosity. Morning or evening, it seems not to matter, 
although preferably in the morning, there tinkles in the trees a pen- 
sive lay, whose author one does not know exactly how to envisage. 
He may be unburdening himself of a secret, too weighty to carry, 
even if Cassandra-like he gets no heed from his feathered comrades. 
Or, again, he may be a born actor, and has simply concocted a woeful 
tragedy. At any rate, five rich notes, three on a rising scale, followed 
after an effective pause by two dropping downwards, complete the 
disclosure. They tell of one Pe-ter-kin or Pe-ter Dick, who is 
brought dramatically to the front; then, when our curiosity has been 
excited, we are informed with an awestruck lowering of the voice 
that he “killed her.” And so the tale is told not twice, but many 
Biles WeLeraIG Ke ct, Killed snemimaretemiLickys01.:. killed her.” 
But who she was, and why she was violently done to death, we never 
learn. One may charitably lean to the idea that this melancholy carol 
is not truth but fiction, for the reason that the roll which every now 
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and then the bird gives to the final “r” in “her” recalls the footlights 
and painted curtain. Although I have sought to surround this little 
gleeman with an air of mystery, I am constrained to add that the 
camp ornithologist names him a Blue Jay. 


Less than ten minutes’ walk through the woods directly north 
by the compass brings you to a pine tree on a branch of which, per- 
haps twenty-five feet from the ground, just like an inverted umbrella 
with all its ribs loose, is the curiosity, a bona fide eagle’s nest. Old 
and young eagles have been observed, the young one standing in the 
nest and squawking like an overgrown baby. Strewing the nest are 
the feet and legs of feathered victims. Nothing but this near neigh- 
bourhood of the monarch of the sky was wanting to complete the 
impression that the camp is a part of the wild life. 

The Fish of the Camp: To pass from birds to fish is to leave 
the pure pleasures of sight and hearing for the exhiliaration of sport 
and the mixed pleasures of taste. Standing on the dock may at any 
time be seen one or other of our Isaac Waltons angling for sunfish 
or moonfish, shining chub, foolhardy rock bass or more wary black 
bass; or perhaps he hopes to land a pike by casting the trawl; or he 
may at the prompting of the cook take to the boat, and not infre- 
quently a near-by farmer is made welcome to the surplus; or again 
a boat load of fishermen with worm, frog and minnow makes for 
the nearest shoal. These are the pleasures of sheer idleness; and it 
is needless to describe the gentle excitement, amounting in the case 
of the four-year-olds to rapture, when the glittering captive is swung 
into the boat. But to catch shiners requires an expedition. Permis- 
sion must be obtained to remain up after the usual hour for going 
to bed (a distinct joy of itself), and then away passes the boatload 
into the dusk. The anchor is cast in some retired channel, and the 
trees drop their long quiet reflections, as with whispers each marauder 
prepares for action. There is a special delight in the telegraphic 
vibration, which travels along the rod from the unseen, the mosquito 
is almost if not quite forgotten, and soon one shiner after another 
(a sort of coarse bass, it is said,) is safely stowed away in the box. 
With deep-breathed satisfaction the successful but tired urchins get 
into bed, perhaps to repeat the excursion in their dreams. 


But the crowning triumph is the landing of a salmon-trout. 
With a special line of copper wire, three hundred feet long, most of 
which is required if the retreat of this prince of fish is to be invaded, 
a “gang” of hooks, consisting of three groups of three, and a bait of 
a fresh water herring, the tit-bit of the salmon, the fisherman sits in 
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the stern of the boat, while his companion rows in a slow and digni- 
fied manner, the correct “salmon gait.” All at once, if the young 
hunters are in luck, a mighty tug is felt, and everything is in commo- 
tion. Then begins an encounter, where the rod bobs about as if be- 
witched, and the fisherman is doing his utmost to reel in the wire, 
passing swift instructions to his oarsman, when to row and when to 
slacken speed, and when finally to seize the gaff or landing-net. Yard 
after yard of the seemingly endless line is rolled up, nearer and 
nearer is drawn the fish, and more and more quickly come the pants 
of the excited angler, until at last, if all goes well, the fish is over the 
gunwale and given his quietus with a club or knife. What a never- 
- to-be-forgotten event in the life of the amateur sportsman! Round 
the camp fire the adventure is related once and again to eager lis- 
teners. Time is reckoned from the occasion, and even those who 
personally had no part in the achievement say with the grand air, “It 
was the day after we got that salmon, you remember’; so real is 
even a reflected glory. 


The wants of the inner man are not to be despised, even if they 
usually remain uncelebrated. When the steaming pink flesh of the 
boiled delicacy, surrounded by its yellow and white egg sauce, is 
brought to the table and greets eye and nostril (as all are seated well 
within the shade, and look out across the water to the red-brown 
sunlit bastion of rock with its quiet crest of green) they may be par- 
doned for the chance remark that the life of the camper is not one 
of continuous hardship. 


Trees and Flowers of Camp: Expect here little more than an 
impression. Of all the trees the most conspicuous is the pine, of 
which there are at least two varieties, the pine proper or white pine 
and the red pine or Jack-pine. The Jack has a reddish scaly bark 
and larger, coarser tufts of needles. From the water you may ob- 
serve how the deep green of the pine contrasts with the lighter green 
of the birch, oak, maple, poplar and elm, a contrast which marks 
much of the Canadian woods. When you are under and amongst the 
pines, reclining in their shade, two other senses are assailed, smell 
and hearing. From the green branches aloft, and from last year’s 
brown carpet of needles below exhales a fragrance peculiarly grate- 
ful to nostrils and lungs, and the gentle breeze sifting through the 
boughs, ripples and sighs and murmurs like the noise of a waterfall 
at a distance, or the flash of wavelets on the shore, or the blended 
sound of multitudinous drops of rain on the surface of the lake. You 
must be an experienced camper not to be deceived now and then as 
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you lie in bed in the morning and, listening to the noise, seek to infer 
what is passing in the world on the other side of the canvas. 


To step from the sublime to the ridiculous, the three- leaved i ivy, 
popularly known as “Poison Ivy,” fringing the shore in some places, 
or again dotting some favorite berry patch, spreads its unwelcome 
leaves to touch the bare hand or foot of the unwary intruder with its 
poisonous secretion. ‘Phe Indian antidote (a solution of sugar-of- 
lead or tincture of grindelia is what the palefaces use) is said to be 
the juice of the Fox-glove or Touch-me-not, a plant which, according 
to the tradition, is provided by mother nature in close proximity to 
the ivy. It earns its name Touch-me-not from the habit contracted 
by its mature seed-pods of bursting open suddenly when touched 
and scattering broadcast their contents, an occupation which the bear 
or wolf or some stealthy Mohican may have assisted at in the olden 
time, but is now left to cows and strolling campers. 

Time fails to tell of the short-lived, self-sacrificing poplar, the 
first tree after a visitation by fire or the woodman’s axe to cover 
the nakedness of the land and afford the more slowly growing trees 
protection; or the oak, with its reverberations and suggestions of 
Old England’s wooden walls, and the sun-spotted forests, under 
which sported Robin Hood, Gurth and Wamba; or the spreading 
beech, which may still hoard a faint echo of the sweet strains of the 
shepherd ‘Tityrus reclining beneath its shade, or the graceful elm, 
everywhere rearing in company with its fellows a cathedral aisle sur- 
mounted by its Gothic arch; or the maple, emblem of the sturdy 
ageressiveness of this young country, ready at the end of March to 
pour its sap into the huge boilers of the sugar-maker, and in the fall 
of the year to don its gorgeous apparel of red and yellow and russet 
and gold, epitome of the glowing suns of summer, and the season’s 
fitting epilogue. We are proud of our winters, in spite of our objur- 
gations of Kipling’s “Lady of the Snows,” and somewhat less de- 
lighted with the corresponding length of our coal bills, both of them 
beneficent reminders that we must work, if we are to keep alive; but 
we are also proud of our trees in autumn, the garnered wonder of 
our sun-soaked months of summer, reaching a climax in countless 
billows of golden fire. If the householder has his reward from the 
maple in the early spring, the fall is the opportunity of the artist, 
when every leaf and blade has been charged with the many-coiored 
life-giving rays of the lord of heaven. 


The names of numberless shy blossoms must be omitted from 
these pages. It is the delight of the small children, when they are for- 
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tunate enough to discover a colony in the birch woods, to pluck up 
the Indian Pipe, having no green leaves, white in stem and flower, but 
after being pulled rapidly turning black. The Indian must have 
smoked modestly around his council fire if he was satisfied with the 
narrow dimensions of its bowl. The Wild rose and Golden rod deco- 
rated the table in their season, and many a curious plant has been 
safely transferred to his capacious note-book by the camp artist, ready 
to be revealed at the right time. 


Characters of Camp: A number of camp yarns must remain 
untold and camp celebrities unsung, tempting as it is to tell of the 
minister's knowledge of firewood and simple open-air services on 
Sunday morning and of the enfant terrible’s malaprop speeches. To 
the reader’s fancy must be left also the impromptu camp-fire con- 
cert, the berry-picking expedition, the trip for provisions, the rare 
social visit, and the occasional serenade. But every camp has some 
picturesque neighbour, and this camp has John Murphy. The sum- 
mers and winters of sixty years have rolled over his head since he 
settled on the wild and solitary shores of these lakes, and carved 
out a home. Still standing as a tool-house is the one-roomed log 
cabin, which was his first dwelling-place, not far from the larger 
frame building, which he now occupies with his son and niece, facing 
the sheltered waters of a bay. Generations of ephemeral campers . 
he has seen come and go with a paternal welcome and Godspeed for 
them all. And latterly, as the summer visitor says “Goodbye,” and 
expresses the hope of seeing him the following year, he has replied: 
“Yes, it may be; and I shall be glad to see you, if Iam here.” There 
he stands with his eighty years, broad-shouldered, slightly stooped, 
his long gray locks showing under his “Cow’s Breakfast,” both feet 
planted squarely on the ground a little distance apart, the right 
shoulder somewhat higher than the left, his gnarled hand grasping a 
gnarled stick, and his gray eye twinkling with subdued humour. Or 
- again, after a four or five mile tramp for the cows, he sits on a bench 
in the shade of the outhouse smoking and patting his favorite collie, 
always ready to take part in any desultory talk. At such a time, 
when two or three campers have come to get their day’s supply of 
milk, and are, it may be, recounting the day’s successes or failures, 
Mr. Murphy, glancing from one to the other, will add some comment 
or tell some story of the elder days. If some camper has been in vain 
trawling for salmon, he may remark, “Ay, it’s a long time since the 
salmon stopped biting at a trawl.” Or again he wil! tell of the great 
fishing of yore, or give some of his experiences as fish-warden or in- 
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spector of the district, when he was told by the easy-going official of 
the time to make his profits out of his travelling expenses. You 
might picture him guarding some well-known shoal, while the moon- 
light shows the pirate boats off in the lake waiting hopelessly for him 
to give up and go home. He is one of the pioneers, the splendid 
advance guard, hewing their way through the trackless wilderness, 
over which we subsequently travel in luxurious trains. Spicing his 
remarks, as is his wont, with a pungent interjection, he says that his 
life has been “damned hard scratching!” but it is a pleasure to think 
that the “scratching” has not been so hard in the later years. Rest- 
ing in the shade and waiting for the evening kettle to boil, he will 
tell of roads blocked with snowdrifts and the loneliness of the long 
winter ; while the big piles of gathered stones dotting his farm speak 
of years of heavy work. It was on one of these memorable occasions 
that he told the “Tale of the Stony Valley,” a story in which the 
youngest of three brothers finds the hidden pot of gold by sticking 
like a man to the farm, a story which, too long to reproduce here, 
might be his own biography. He is a devout Roman Catholic, and 
so with a certain mingling of humour and piety he says, “I think that 
in the next world I ought to escape Purgatory, because I have had 
my full share of it here.’’ And, if it is by means of purgatory that 
the pure metal in man is separated from the dross, no one who has 
met John Murphy and knows anything of the road over which he has 
tramped but will think that he is well within sight of the Celestial 
City. May we be as ripe and mellow in the autumn of our days! 
As the darkness falls and the boat-load with its milk, potatoes and 
butter pulls away from the shore, the form of Mr. Murphy, who with 
his old-world politeness has come down to the water’s edge to wish 
us “‘safe home,” may be discerned through the deepening dusk as he 
turns away, steps up the bank and along the path, and then rounds 
the corner of the house. 

Shorter days have come and time’s rapidly moving finger points 
to the last of the holidays. Once more boxes and bales are unearthed 
and packed, and the steamer heaves in sight with a warning toot. 
A part of the crowd remains behind to take down tents and stow 
away furniture. Then with a last look behind at the “lone hillside,” 
faces are turned with renewed zest and hope to the busy haunts of 
men. There you meet acquaintances who have been similarly unem- 
ployed with yourself; and the machinery of business runs all the 
more smoothly, because the workmen have taken time to stand aside 
for a space, and learned where to put in a drop of oil. When, too, 
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“the North wind doth blow,” and fires are lit, there is the delightful 
“meminisse’ and “quorum pars fuimus,’ which do so much to 
strengthen the family bond. 


“The bubble of shifting green and yellow 
May burst like its fellow, 
And spend itself in the water and air; 
boy But its sparkle and toss 
Are not failure and loss, 
If they make the passing scene more fair.” 


St Wa DDE 


SOME ECONOMIC PHASES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE Presidential campaign in the United States presents a be- 
wildering set of problems to the economist and the statesman. 
Therein are to be seen the farsighted and really brilliant projects of 
scholars and men of affairs in juxtaposition with the crude imagin- 
ings of an undisciplined horde of the discontented and the vicious. 
In the United States, as elsewhere, there prevails a strong belief 
among the masses that misery and wretchedness, especially in the 
industrial sphere, are the outcome of misgovernment and the be- 
trayal of trust in high places. Hence, a perpetual appeal is made 
to the people to place this or that party in power that the economic 
foundations of society may be rebuilt. Especially in the present 
campaign is the appeal to the electors made upon economic grounds. 
It would be impossible to deal in any adequate manner with all the 
economic aspects of the present political struggle, or even to discuss 
exhaustively one of them, in the present short review. It is pro- 
posed rather to touch briefly upon two of the questions most inter- 
esting from a Canadian point of view, namely: the texture and. 
position of the Socialist party, and Mr. Bryan’s novel plan for the 
guaranteeing of bank deposits. 

Socialism until very recently has been unable to gain any foot- 
hold in Anglo-Saxon countries. Of late years, however, it has made 
startling advances both in Great Britain and the United States, and 
is destined to play a considerable part in the political future of both 
these nations. Hitherto it has been almost impossible to estimate the: 
nature and extent of socialism in the English-speaking world; but 
what socialism really is in the United States, and what it is likely to 
become in the near future, were pretty definitely indicated by the 
National Party Convention which met in Chicago in May. 

One of the most significant things about this convention was its 
composition. It was not by any means a homogeneous body of 
workingmen in the usual meaning of that term. In fact, the actual 
mechanical: wage workers present as delegates were few in number. 
On the floor of the convention hall were to be found, in their stead, 
farmers, lawyers, editors, small entrepreneurs, politicians, profes- 
sional organizers and agitators, as well as ministers and ex-ministers. 


of the Gospel. 
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This was a startling heterogeneity of representation. It was 
to be accounted for in part by the comparative poverty of the actual 
wage workers in the party and the difficulties they met with in leav- 
ing work for propagandistic purposes. But it also indicated that 
socialism in the United States at the present time can by no means 
be correctly represented as a movement of the working classes 
merely, and that it is neither to be understood nor judged by the 
mere study of the Marxian or any other socialist philosophy. It 
means that, while socialism has a basis in working-class membership, 
it has, like most new movements resting in any considerable degree 
upon sentiment, drawn to itself the most diverse elements in so- 
ciety—mystics, agitators, and constructive middle-class leaders. This 
to a large degree gives the key not only to the convention’s proceed- 
ings, but to the immediate future of the party as well. 


The real fight in the convention centred about the controlling of 
the party policy and machinery. The struggle was carried on be- 
tween a small group of intelligent, moderate, and constructive leaders 
drawn from the middle class, and an unorganized, unintelligent, for 
the most part negative, and in part revolutionary mass, drawn from 
all classes and actually representing none. In the struggle the con- 
structive element triumphed; but it did so only by uniting passionate 
eloquence with great adroitness in the wording, postponement, and 
compromise of issues; by the exercise of self-control and by making 
the strongest professions of loyalty to the principle of the revolu- 
tionary class struggle. 


It was seen by the party leaders that socialism can develop little 
strength in the United States unless it can draw its support largely 
from union membership. Therefore, a declaration was required that 
could be supported both by the revolutionary and the constructive 
socialists, and that would convince the trade-unionists that the 
socialist party is capable of securing for the worker immediate 
amelioration of his condition without interference with the direct 
policy and methods of trade autonomy. 


The situation was a difficult one; and was met, after an acri- 
monious debate, by a resolution addressed to “organized labor.” It 
recognized the “natural,” “necessary,” and “educative” character of 
the non-political labor movement, and its “necessary” autonomy. 
Nevertheless, it called upon “all organized workingmen to remember 
that they still have the ballot in their hands, . . . to realize that 
the intelligent use of political power is absolutely necessary to save 
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their organization from destruction, and to rally to the support of the 
party of their class.” 

The debate upon this resolution was bitter. It called attention 
to the existence of a strong impossibilist and anti-trade-unionist fac- 
tion in the party. The supporters of the resolution could not prevent 
Haywood from presiding at the ratification rally held shortly after, 
where he made a savage attack upon the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor. But apart from this, the effect of the resolu- 
tion upon trade-unionists is problematical. They must be convinced 
of the immediate advantage which will result to them before they 
will take serious steps looking toward an alliance with the socialists. 


One of the most difficult problems with which socialism has to 
deal is to convince the farmer that his interests lie in that direction. 
The constructive element in the party sought to formulate a pro- 
gramme by which it was hoped to gain the support of the farmers 
by making an attempt to distinguish between the capitalist farmer 
and the small farmer by convincing the latter of his proletarian char- 
acter. Their plan was foiled by the revolutionary element, singularly 
enough supported by the agricultural delegates themselves. The 
report was displaced by a revolutionary declaration promising the 
small farmer “protection through the socialization of national in- 
dustries,”’ and insisting “that any attempt to pledge the farmers any- 
thing but the complete socialization of the industries of the nation 
to be unsocialistic.”’ 

The problem of immigartion was one of the most difficult to 
handle. In dealing with this matter delicate manipulation was neces- 
sary in order to reconcile the practical and revolutionary factions. 
The Marxian slogan: “Proletarians of all nations, unite!’ and the 
central socialistic conception of the class struggle seemed to stand in 
the way of a restrictive policy. But it was also evident that adher- 
ence to doctrinaire principles would clash with former assurances to 
the American worker, especially of the Pacific coast, that the social- 
ist party stands opposed to his further exploitation. 


In this dilemma a resolution was adopted which is a tribute to 
the practical astuteness of the political labor leaders. The resolution 
affirmed that the class struggle was the fundamental principle of 
socialism; and that the huge streams of immigration flowing into 
the United States were due to capitalist aggression. It upheld the 
right of the worker to protect himself against injury in the guise 
of immigration ; and then deftly dodged the whole issue by declaring 
that the position thus taken did not “commit the socialist party to 
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any attitude upon specific legislation looking to the exclusion of any 
race or races as such,” and by proposing a special committee to “law- 
fully study and investigate the whole subject of immigration in all 
its aspects, racial no less than economic, to publish from time to time 
such data as they may gather, and to report to the next convention 
of the party.” 

It was necessary to formulate some programme dealing with 
trade-unionism, immigration and the agricultural proletariat; but it 
was quite otherwise with the fourth important principle with which 
the convention grappled. For some years the so-called Christian 
socialists have been active in the work of the party. The continued 
success of their work has depended upon the avoidance of a conflict 
with the other wing which is atheistic. 


A contest, as might have been expected, was precipitated by the 
injudicious remarks of an overzealous atheist. The followers of 
the materialistic philosophy saw in socialism something more than a 
mere striving for the co-operative commonwealth dimly shadowed 
forth in the altruism of religious teaching. A compromise, however, 
was effected by a declaration that “the socialist movement is primar- 
ily an economic and political movement, and that it is not concerned 
with religious belief.’ However, the debate went far enough to 
show that atheism had become a tenet of working-class philosophy ; 
and that the Christian socialists can never be really assimilated in a 
party following the Marxian interpretation of history. 


It must be confessed that in the foregoing matters the success 
of the constructive group over the revolutionary element was far 
from complete. In some respects, however, although in another di- 
rection, the opportunitists scored a decisive victory. Wuth compara- 
tively slight opposition the revolutionists allowed the insertion in the 
party platform of a number of planks covering specifically the de- 
mands upon which it may be said the various trade-union bodies of 
the country are united. Considered apart from the proceedings of 
the convention in regard to the problems of unionism, landownership, 
immigration and religion, this programme would seem to indicate a 
great advance in the practical significance of the party. 

However, the immediate future of the socialist party depends 
more on the character of the party personnel and the party machin- 
ery than upon declarations of policy. Before the socialist party can 
become a potent political force in the United States it must be puri- 
fied by the elimination of certain elements which breed dissension 
therein; and its machinery must be so modified as to give effective 
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executive control of the various party organs and functions. These 
facts are clearly understood by the leaders of the constructive ele- 
ment in the party, and in convention they made some headway in that 
direction. 


In the matter of personnel the future of the party is threatened 
by a certain ignorant, doctrinaire, ultra-revolutionary, semi-anarchis- 
tic element represented by such men as Haywood and the editorial 
writers of the Appeal to Reason. These men have disgusted the 
reasonably conservative men of the party by their extravagant decla- 
mations against all forms of existing authority; although by so much 
the, more have they captured the imagination of the cruder elements 
of the party. 


Three important advances, however, were made during the cam- 
paign in the purification of the party by the conservative element. 
First, Haywood was forced to withdraw from the contest during the 
present campaign. As Haywood was still in the eyes of the rank and 
file a martyr to the sacred cause of labor this was in itself a tremen- 
dous gain for the conservatives. The feat was accomplished by the 
exercise of both strategy and force. ‘Their strategy was shown in 
permitting Haywood to speak as an assumed candidate throughout 
the country for months before the convention was held. Thus he 
weakened his hold on the minds of the saner element in the party, 
and politically hanged himself. Before the day for nomination 
came a caucus of conservative delegates forced him to withdraw 
himself as a candidate for election to the presidency. 


With the elimination of Haywood the power of the constructive 
forces in the convention was exhausted; ‘so far, at least, as con- 
cerned party leadership. They were forced to choose between popu- 
lar idols; with the result that Debs and Hanford were again chosen 
to lead the socialists in the campaign, although it is well understood 
that neither of the candidates represents the dominant trend in the 
party policy. 

Secondly, looking toward party purification, a clause was intro- 
duced in the constitution declaring that any party member shall be 
expelled who does not subscribe to political action. This clause was 
directed against men like Haywood who advocate “direct action’— 
that is to say, strikes and violence as substitutes for political agita- 
tion in the interests of the working class. 


Thirdly, the convention by a large majority voted down a pro- 
position which looked toward a union with the Socialist Labor Party. 
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This party represents the ultra-revolutionary, impossibilist stand- 
point, and is led by a man thoroughly anarchistic in principle. 


Perhaps the most important matter demonstrated by the conven- 
tion is that, although socialism in the United States is not a mere 
movement of workingmen, nevertheless it is a conscious, organized 
struggle for the domination of the class to which they belong. It is, 
in short, an effort to reconstruct the political and legal fabric in the 
interests of this class. So, curiously enough, socialism grows in the 
United States by the union of the most diverse elements—utopian, 
Christian and scientific—the one common bond being the struggle for 
working class supremacy. 

It is notable that the most capable leaders in the convention 
were drawn from the middle class. The leader of leaders in the 
American Socialist Party to-day is Victor L. Berger, a successful 
newspaper editor. Below him in ability and power are such leaders 
as John Spargo, an English ex-nonconformist minister and a facile 
writer; Moires Hilquit, a successful New York lawyer and author ; 
A. M. Simons and May Wood Simons, graduates of the University 
of Wisconsin; W. R. Gayford and Carl D. Thompson, educated as 
ministers—the latter at one time student of the University of 
Chicago; Robert Hunter, the New York millionaire; Mrs. Ida 
Crouch Hazlett, a former Illinois school teacher; Seymour Stedman, 
a Chicago lawyer, and many others of distinctly middle class extrac- 
tion or present middle-class occupation and status. 


These middle-class men and women championed in the conven- 
tion practical reforms, immediate results, party efficiency. To most 
of them Marx is an authority, but not a god. They tend to make of 
the socialist party a party merely of radical reform. It is safe to say 
that under them the organization will never go the full route to social 
revolution. 

It is time to lay aside the notion that socialism cannot gain a 
footing among men of pure American stock. The convention did 
not present the appearance of a body of foreigners. There was 
nothing foreign about such men as Simons, Thompson, Work, 
Stokes and Barnes, who sat about the table in the national Executive 
Committee meetings of the party. Nor are most of the delegates 
prominent on the floor of the convention, to be deprived of good 
standing in the company of Anglo-Saxons. 

On the whole, close observation of the socialist party at work 
does not weaken the conviction that it is a force destined to play a 
great part in American politics. It is likely that the party will grow 
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slowly but steadily. Recruits will come, in large part, from the 
ranks of organized labor; but it will take some time to convince the 
members of the American Federation of the futility of thier efforts, 
and to induce them to cast in their lot with the socialist party. On 
the other hand, before the socialist party can hope to appeal success- 
fully to any great body of men outside the ranks of organized labor, 
it must purge itself of certain vicious and disorganizing elements, 
must confirm the leadership of the moderate and intellectual wing, 
and must have a programme that is straightforward, relatively com- 
plete, and practical in its nature. 


At the approaching elections the outlook for the party is none 
too sanguine; if anything, the party will lose votes. At the last 
presidential campaign the ultra-radical democrats were intensely 
embittered with the party’s choice in Alton Parker. They therefore 
flocked to the support of Debs, as a mere protest, in large numbers: 
During the present campaign this faction of the democratic party 
will, no doubt, rally to the support of Bryan. Then, again, it should 
be noted that the prohibitionists will likely secure a relatively large 
vote, especially in the South, where prohibition has been sweeping 
the country like wild-fire during the past year. The Social Labor 
Party and the Populists are also in the field; so that, notwithstanding 
the misery and depression caused by the financial panic of the 
autumn of 1907, it cannot be reasonably expected that the socialists 
will do more than hold their own at the present time. Nevertheless, 
as has been said, they are a party which must be reckoned with at 
the present time, as will undoubtedly be much more the case in the 
future. 

Curiously enough, the democratic party may be considered as 
extreme in its proposals as the socialists. Very interesting and in- 
structive from a Canadian point of view is Mr. Bryan’s plan for the 
guaranty of bank deposits. 


Very often in the United States, legislation has fallen into the 
hands of those politicians who confessedly pay no attention to the 
work of experts. The existence of complicated monetary and bank- 
ing problems, understood by only a few, furnishes the opportunity to 
set the poor against the rich, and to appeal to class prejudice. Of 
such a character was the “rag baby” of greenback days and the free 
coinage of silver of recent memory. The last member to be added 
to this motley collection is the guaranty of bank deposits. 


The purpose of the scheme is to distribute the losses to deposi- 
tors arising from bank failures among a large number of banks, 
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instead of allowing them to fall on the innocent depositors who were 
not responsible for them. To this end it is proposed to levy a tax 
on the bankers to create a fund which, in charge of the National 
Treasury, shall be used to pay off at once the claims of depositors in 
insolvent banks. Some insist that the essential value of the scheme 
lies in saving the depositor from waiting for his funds until the li- 
quidation of the bank’s assets; while others think it is only to assure 
the depositor against ultimate loss, in case the assets are insufficient 
in the last resort. It will be noted that arguments for the one plan 
would not apply to the other. At first the benefit was supposed to 
centre about the ability of the depositor in the failed bank to cash 
his claim at the very time when emergency conditions were pressing 
upon him dangerously. Thus he would not be crippled by loss of 
his means at a time when he must meet maturing obligations. This 
view in most quarters has been abandoned; because it was quickly 
pointed out that, in the recent painc, deposits of more than $100,- 
000,000 were tied up; and to pay off this sum on demand would 
require an accumulated guaranty fund much larger than that men- 
tioned by its advocates. If the fund is intended only for the ulti- 
mate redemption of depositors’ claims it will not prove of much 
advantage in the hour of panic. The panic and the need would have 
long gone by before the fund could be realized upon. 


In proposing to guarantee depositors in general there is a lack 
of discrimination in failing to distinguish between depositors in sav- 
ings banks, where the assets must necessarily be of an investment 
character, and depositors engaged in active business, who keep 
checking accounts at commercial banks, which must always keep as- 
sets in cash sufficient to meet normal demand requirements. For the 
first class, savings banks under the laws of the various states are 
established. Of course, not all states have been careful in providing 
safety for such depositors. The protection for depositors in savings 
banks, however, is wholly different from the problem dealing with 
commercial banks. For small depositors Government postal banks, 
such as those in Canada, are suggested as offering absolute safety. A 
Government system would care for that class of citizens who might 
be victimized by unprincipled bankers without in any appreciable de- 
gree interfering with with the operation of commercial banks. 

The real question, therefore, has to do with commercial banks, 
such as the national banks, and some of those created by the states. 
The trust companies and state banks, while carrying on savings de- 
partments, actively strive for the business of commercial banks and 
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cannot be ignored. In the main, however, the national banks occupy 
the most prominent place in the discussion. It is asked why the de- 
positor in a bank should not be insured against loss equally with the 
holders of national bank notes at the present time. 


There is, however, a wide difference in the position of the note- 
holder and the depositor. When a demand liability of a bank, in the 
form of a note, comes to be used as money, and is passed from hand 
to hand by buyers and sellers who have no knowledge whatever of 
the standing of the issuing bank, it must have uinversal acceptability. 
It will be seen that the receiver of the note should be put to no more 
necessity of ascertaining the solvency of the issuer than it should be 
essential for him to test the weight and fineness of a gold coin. It is 
not in the interest of the bank, but in the interest of the busy public, 
that protection is thrown about the issue of notes. While the note 
performs a general and social function, the deposit arises solely from 
a personal and voluntary act. Deposits can never possess such a uni- 
versal and general currency, because each particular check must al- 
ways submit to proof of the existence of funds sufficient to meet the 
order. The note-holder is usually an involuntary, and the depositor 
a voluntary, creditor of the bank. The use of a deposit always implies 
recourse to a bank in order to give it effect in payment; while a note 
requires no proof, no indorsement, no identification, in establishing its 
right to move in the world of exchange. The depositor selects his 
own bank and takes the risks implied in a voluntary choice, thus 
becoming responsible for his act, just as any one does when he gives 
credit to a buyer or lets a house. If it be said that depositors are 
often ignorant of the soundness of one bank as compared with 
another, it may be answered that such may be true for the class of 
small savings bank depositors, but not for the ordinary man of busi- 
ness who deals with a commercial bank. There are abundant means 
of finding out the standing of banks in any city. 

The plan appears to be the outcome of socialistic tendencies in 
the Democratic party. Some of the advocates of insurance deprecate 
the suggestion that it is socialistic in nature, but it is nevertheless; 
for it calls for ‘the state to do for the people what they admit they 
cannot do for themselves under a system of free competition. The 
essential idea in the scheme for guaranteeing deposits in commercial 
banks is to relieve a’ man from the responsibility of using bad busi- 
ness judgment; and it is based on the principle of freeing men from 
responsibility for using bad business judgment. If we once begin to 
free men from the results of all business engagements in which there 
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may be a risk of loss, it will be hard to draw the line where we must 
not care for all who have entered upon the relation of creditor to 
others. 

When examined from the point of view of technical insurance 
principles, the guaranty method is not impossible of treatment for 
the hazard incurred. Any uncertainty can be insured, provided the 
premium is large enough. It is said companies already exist ready 
to insure deposits at one-fourth of one per cent.; but they evidently 
expect to choose the banks. And just here arises the central diffi- 
culty. In ordinary fire insurance one enters it voluntarily; and one 
gets a different rate according to differences in the hazard. Yet in 
the guaranty of deposits all banks are forced to enter the scheme. 
If a group of banks of high standing voluntarily chose to insure each 
other’s deposits, because they had confidence in each other’s manage- 
ment, that would be a different thing from the plan generally pro- 
posed. Moreover, the parallel with fire insurance, in which the 
owners of the property risked pay the premium and the insurance of 
deposits in which depositor does not pay the premium, does not hold. 
As a strictly insurance question, it should be left to the insurance 
companies and the depositors. This was practically the outcome 
reached by the Kansas legislature, when asked to follow the radical 
action of Oklahoma, which has a guaranty of deposits established by 
state law. 

The plan, as has been said, has been taken up by one state, and 
may be adopted by several others in the west; but it is scarcely prob- 
able that the Federal Government will ever adopt the plan. However, 
the suggestion is valuable in itself in that it has served to educate the 
people on financial affairs which lie close to the centre of the coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

W. W. Swanson. 


MIDNIGHT MASS AT CHRISTMAS IN THE 
CEVENNES. 


OME years ago I was present at a Christmas festival of a singu- 
lar and touching nature. It was at Cabrerolles, in the southern 
Cevennes, in the midst of the “black Espinouze,” for Espinouze, the 
spine of our mountain chain, is divided into two parts: green Espi- 
nouze, the land of corn and fat pasture lands, and black Espinouze, 
the home of the rye and great chestnut trees. 

Cabrerolles, which is composed of about a hundred small farms, 
holdings, and huts, scattered partly on rocky slopes, partly in a ravine, 
which is daily deepened by the rushing of a foaming torrent, called 
the Vignon, is one of the most miserable parishes of the eighty-six 
dioceses of France. The thick crust of granite, which from the peak 
of Caroun, in Herault, outlines its cloudcapped crest as far as Murat 
in the Tarn, has split and burst through some convulsion of Nature, 
and huge blocks which have torn away have rolled down to the land 
below. It is easy to imagine how little comfort can have fallen, in 
the course of the centuries, to the lot of men living in these gigantic 
quarries. It is a miracle that they have not died of hunger. 

The howling wind which had greeted my arrival at Cahrenie: 
had ceased, the sky was now clear as an agate, and faintly illumined 
by a moon in its first quarter, which shed white and transparent 
lights on the tranquil scene. From the spot on which we were now 
standing, and which was a sort of promontory suspended in the air, 
the country lay spread out before us. To the right and left were 
rocky masses, bristling with outstanding points, some of which, 
catching the moonlight more vividly than others, shone out like 
beacons. Dark belts, which we could guess to be tufted clumps of 
chestnut, or beech trees, stretched along the slopes, among these 
points of light. Here and there were bluish patches sometimes dim, 
sometimes shining, according as the moonbeams touched them 
faintly, or cast a full ray, and lingered upon them. These were no 
doubt the roofs of farmhouses. Just behind lay the scattered village, 
following the course of a noisy stream, which was leaping wildly 
over flood-gates, barriers and all sorts of obstacles hidden in the swift 
waters of the current. 

“Here they are,” cried the curé suddenly, raising his arm in the 
direction of the valley. 

“What is it?” 

“The animals, look!” 
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Many sounds were now rising to the curé’s retreat, but I could 
perceive nothing distinctly. Suddenly faint lights appeared in the 
darkest parts of the valley, and on the wooded slopes of the moun- 
tains. At first motionless, little by little one after the other they 
pierced the night with faint shining rays. Some parts of the ground 
caught quite brilliant reflections from this sudden illumination, for 
my eye could distinguish the shape of immense masses of rock, and 
at a second attempt the naked branches of a whole forest of chestnut 
LECES. 


And then in the midst of this world of nature, but lately asleep, 
now awake and murmuring, voices broke forth, growing more and 
more resonant, clearer and clearer, mingled with other voices, deeper 
than the first, but drawn out and prolonged. The echoes from green 
Espinouze and from black Espinouze rose towards the “goat coun- 
try,’ towards Cabrerolles, with deep and plaintive sweetness. Of a 
truth, the Christmas feast was heralded in the parish of my friend, 
Cyprian Coupiac, in a strange and wonderful way. 

But where were the beasts he spoke of ? I saw them at length. 
Every moment from the addition of the lights of the new arrivals, 
the shadows became lighter. Soon I perceived, passing along the 
banks of the Vignon, uninterrupted streams of animals, held to- 
gether between the river and the low houses of the village. Other 
animals, dogs no doubt, were going and coming besides them, keep- 
ing the column together: At rare intervals their bark might be 
heard on the night air. | 

As the flocks, which had been driven out of their stables to 
celebrate Christmas, mounted the rough path to the church, which 
lay behind the presbytery, I could distinguish the nature of the ani- 
mals. First of all I could make out the oxen and cows, urged on 
from time to time by the herdsman’s goad; then I distinguished 
the sheep and the lambs, marshalled by the captain rams, with their 
proud stately gait ; then came the goats, guarded by the jealous bucks, 
with their heads armed with formidable looking bayonets and their 
beards hanging down almost to their feet. Thanks to the light, which 
became more brilliant at each step, there was a splendid illumination 
of horns, many coloured coats, and intermingled muzzles, and thanks 
to the pure and sonorous silence of the night, the speech of both men 
and animals delighted and enchanted me. Man and beast alike were 
taking part in the Saviour’s birth,—in the “Great Birth,” to use the 
beautiful expression common in the Cevennes; and the former with 
their songs, the latter with their bellowing, lowing, and bleating were 
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manifesting and proclaiming their joy. Each one was singing in his 
own way, but each one was singing, and all together composed under 
that starlit sky an incomparable harmony, a unique concert, super- 
natural and sublime, like all that Nature begets in her grandeur and 
simplicity. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” said a little old man, coming out upon the 
terrace, “my daughter and son-in-law are ready if you would like to 
begin the service.” 

“We will follow you, Targan,’”’ replied Coupiac, and taking my 
hand and pressing it energetically, he drew me after him. 


The church, a poor, cracked, decrepit, characterless building, 
with a thin belfry whose spire had been struck by lightning, was 
now casting a brilliant light from every window. ‘The peasants 
were arriving in groups of threes, of fives, of tens. The men, all 
in their best clothes, with sticks in their hands; the women in their 
gayest dresses with gold crosses at their necks, and their fichus 
fastened with big glass-headed pins. The young men were chattering, 
laughing, and teasing the girls with voice and gesture; the old men 
and women, who stood somewhat apart, were singing songs. I 
caught one verse in the Cevenol patois, chanted with a quavering 
voice, by a little old woman as thin and frail as a straw. She was 
bent double under the weight of her years, and walked with a trem- 
bling step: 

“Christmas night, more beautiful than day! 
Night which saves me! 
Christmas night, I shall love thee alway, 

Till the dawn I’ll sing thee!” 
A basket full of tapers made of yellow wax, now grimy and almost 
black, was placed at the entrance of the church. Each of the assist- 
ants plunged in his hand, took a taper, and lit it at a lantern which 
was hung on one of the posts of the door, and then entered. 


And now the beasts were streaming out of a narrow alley, be- 
tween two walls joined by a little arch, a sort of gateway from the 
valley to the village. I could not help admiring the splendid oxen, 
so tall and stately, who were setting the pace to the column pushing 
behind. They came on in couples, slowly and steadily, with the tuft 
on their tails waving, their backs shining, their muzzles raised, while 
from their moist nostrils, which were sending out threads of silver 
finer than gossamer webs in autumn, came murmurs which seemed 
like stammering’ words. Surely they too were singing their Christ- 
mas carol. 
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“The oxen of Breda, the strongest in my parish, and for many 
a mile round in Espinouze,” whispered Coupiac, filled with sudden 
pride. 


He took a few steps forward and placed his small hand in turn 
between the horns of the first two oxen. 


“Well, Jacquou, well, Bléreau!” 


The oxen, who were no doubt accustomed to the old priest's 
caresses, and thoroughly appreciated them, stood stock still. At this, 
the whole mass of the flocks of Cabrerolles, finding the passage 
barred, stood in a solid block. 


-Coupiac went forward towards a tall young fellow about twenty 
years old, a fine-looking lad with his wide-brimmed black felt hat, 
his fair hair curling over his forehead like a dog’s’ ears, his goad 
reaching above his head, and his green serge costume starred with 
metal buttons. 

“Valros,” he said, “get your beasts as close as you can to the 
church. It is the turn of your cattle this year to occupy the best 
place for ‘warming our Lord.’ ” : 

The church, all its chairs, benches, ea stools being occupied, 
was buzzing like an immense hive. They were singing in the lec- 
tern, they were singing in the side-chapels, they were singing in the 
nave. Sometimes a voice soared above the uniform tone, and ac- 
cording as it came from the wornout lungs of an old woman, or the 
lusty throat of a young girl, it died quickly away, or rose to the 
arched roof to burst in a torrent of high notes. The little building, 
which was vibrating with a thousand or fifteen hundred voices, re- 
sounded like some great instrument somewhat rough and out of 
order, like some huge barrel organ, with a poor invisible devil turn- 
ing the handle by the force of his arm. One word re-echoed unceas- 
ingly across this curious disorderly concert, which was accompanied 
by the animals outside, and sustained by the bells of the parish tower 
still going with all their might—Noueé!..Noue!..Noel!. . Noél! 

Four little boys in cotton surplices, with red skull caps covering 
their shock heads, and with smoking censers in their hands, now 
came out of the sacristy. A powerful man with a pointed beard, 
dressed in a deacon’s dalmatic, and leaning on a long pilgrim’s staff 
adorned with a gourd and a net with silver bells, followed the aco- 
lytes, and behind him came a slight, fair, young woman, her pale 
golden hair falling loose on her neck, and a new-born child pressed 
to her breast. Lastly appeared the Abbe Cyprien Coupiac, with his 
serious face, buried in an ancient chasuble embroidered with red 
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flowers and twining slender stalks. The priest walked with cautious, 
timid steps, carrying the chalice protested by its veil, with a sol- 
emnity which stiffened him like a pawn from head to foot. 

So deep did the silence become that in the recesses of the sanc- 
tuary the trembling voice of one single little lamb filtering through a 
hole in the wall greeted the priest as he mounted the steps to the 
high altar. 


The midnight mass: was being said and the choristers, after 
having repeated the Introit twice, according to the rubric, had begun 
the Kyrie Eleison before I was able to turn my eyes from the fas- 
cinating picture of the Holy Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and St. Joseph, 
who were now installed in the grotto which represented the stable at 
Bethlehem. 


This grotto, which had been made at very little expense, was 
simply the parish canopy raised on four sticks, bound with cloth, and 
covered for the occasion with thick boughs of scarlet-berried holly 
and branches of box with dangling seeds. The old silk of the canopy 
edged with a border, in faded shades, had grown worn and rubbed 
by long service, and had lost all its freshness. The colour showed 
through here and there, but its neutral tints, far from clashing with 
the vividness of the surrounding greens, harmonised perfectly with 
them, and formed a wonderfully appropriate setting for the figures 
beneath. Jeanne Miquel attracted my attention at once, and retained 
it. Correggio alone could have painted that head with its wonderful 
charm, in the midst of the cloudlike incomparable whiteness. This 
peasant woman, whose slightest movement betrayed her native grace, 
stood up among the glossy holly and boxwood, in her white robe, 
flooded with the golden light of the tapers, like a lovely lily in bloom. 
No words can give an idea of the almost celestial calm which per- 
vaded her whole person. . . . ..When she sat down, I could 
see her better. And besides, I could enjoy, for it was an enjoyment, 
_ more than the sight of Miquel and his wife, I could also enjoy the view 
of the baby, a small white bundle in his mother’s arms, a tiny bundle 
olsnow lost in a cleft of Espinguze, ona Marcoi.” =) cone ees 
eyes were shut. He slept in the sacred peace in which Jesus of Beth- 
lehem should sleep. The church was filled with sound, noises came 
from the place outside the church, but he, filled with the heaven he 
had so lately left, asked nothing from man or beast, nothing from 
the whole world, and did not wake. 

“Unto us a Child is born, Unto us a Child j is born.” “Parvulus 
natus est nobis” was sung. The altar bell rang three times. A stir 
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was felt in the chapels, in the pews, and in the nave. It was the 
solemn moment of the Elevation. All knelt, both in the choir and 
in the grotto, and I knelt too. A very few years ago there was no 
difference in the matter of religious obseryance between the festival 
of Easter and that of Christmas, and everyone who “received the 
Good God,” as they say in those parts, on the Day of His Resurrec- 
tion, would not dream of neglecting to receive it on the Day of His 
Birth. So I was not at all surprised after the chanting of the Agnus 
Dei three times, which went pealing through the arches from the 
lectern, to see the celebrant open the tabernacle, take out the pyx, 
and preceded by a band of acolytes, bearing the candelabra lighted 
Onethelaitarisceps! GO un procession to thé holy table... ..\'..) The 
ceremony of the Communion over at the altar, and everyone having 
taken his place in the chapels, the pews, and the nave, the celebrant 
took a few steps towards the footstool of the altar, then 
suddenly turned to the left, going towards the grotto of aeritenent 
through the heavy foliage of which darted the bright rays of four 
censers, which were placed at the four corners of the canopy. Jeanne 
and Pierre Miquel were on their knees, their figures were somewhat 
dim and obscured by the clouds of incense, but clear enough for one 
to be able to appreciate their faith, and sincere and simple devotion. 
The priest entered the stable of the Glorious Nativity, and between 
the Holy Virgin and St. Joseph, now once more seated, he placed the 
pyx on the temporary altar which had been arranged. After kneeling 
in devotion before the holy symbols, he turned to the persons present, 
and said the one word “Come.” 

The multitude of the faithful, who, with their faces to the 
ground, were kneeling as at the Elevation, rose as one man, stood up, 
and filling the passage left between the ranks of chairs, marched to- 
wards the choir. 

“The Song,” said Coupiac. 


At this command there burst from a thousand throats at once, as 
if in a song of triumph, a melody, which seemed to embody the shouts 
of the ‘In Exitu Israel’, the song of deliverance of the people of Israel 
fleeing from the land of Egypt, the land of captivity. From a thous- 
and throats at once burst forth the four lines of a carol famous in 
the Cevennes : 


“Ve dwellers in Jerusalem, 
Your Redeemer comes to earth; 
Haste ye now to Bethlehem 

To adore the Glorious Birth.” 
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While the whole company of the faithful, carried away with their 
joy, passed the barriers of the Holy Table, and invaded the choir as 
far as the steps of the high altar, a number of tapers were lit in the 
Stable of Bethlehem. The canopy shone, the old gold of the priest’s 
chasuble and of Pierre Miquel’’s dalmatic showed taint gleams, and 
the scarlet enamel of the pyx glittered through its veil, worn thin by 
constant use. The celebrant raised his hand towards the crowd, 
whose songs immediately ceased. 

“My brethren,” he‘said, “come up two and two, quietly and with 
great reverence. «) .)"). Come now, ‘come and adore Him’ and re= 
joice, Venite, adoremus et exultemus! oy 

The choir was emptying rapidly. There were not more than a 
score of persons left to perform the act of worship, when, hark, a 
little cry, like the pipe of some little bulfinch caught in a net, pro- 
ceeded from the Stable of Bethlehem, shrill and distressed The 
grandfather looked at me uneasily. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” he said, “little John is waking; it will not be 
easy to quiet him.” 

“Perhaps he is hungry?” 

“Hush!” whispered the priest. 

The last couple of peasants, having Antatied their devotions, rose 
and departed. We found ourselves face to face with the Holy Vir- 
gin, St. Joseph and the Infant Jesus. 

Alas, the poor little Infant Jesus! He was weeping huge tears, 
real human tears. It was in vain that Pierre Miquel, greatly troubled 
at this outbreak, bent over him, called him by name, and spoke to him 
softly ; in vain that Jeanne Miquel, in distress, rocked her baby gently 
in her arms, humming the old cradle song of our parts: “Do, Do, 
lenfant do, l'enfant dormira bientot”’; in vain that the old grand- 
father, who was almost ready to cry, kept stroking his grandson’s 
cheek and chin with his fingers. John persisted in his complaints, 
and his demands became each moment more piercing. The situation 
was becoming dramatic; the mother’s face struck me, it had assumed 
an expression of the greatest distress—the little creature continued to 
lament, and Jeanne Miquel could bear it no longer. Her child’s 
trouble gave her courage, and she ventured to thrust her baby a 
little forward, while she turned on the priest a look which was like: 
a cry of despair. 

“Give him what he wants,” said Coupiac, touched to the heart. 
Then he turned, and knelt before the table on which the pyx was. 
standing in the corner of the Stable of Bethlehem. 

Then in that miserable sanctuary of our barren Cevennes, I was. 
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witness of an impressive sight. Nothing here below can prevail 
against human nature, and when human nature, the sovereign of all 
things and all men, raises her voice we must yield and obey. 

In Judaea, in the stable where the Saviour was born, the Holy Vir- 
gin could have done no other than did Jeanne, and Jeanne, supplying 
the need of the little Jesus of Cabrerolles, only became more like the 
almost sacred personage whom it was her place to represent. 

The midnight mass was drawing to a close. After having pro- 
nounced the “Ite, missa est,’’ Coupiac took in his hands the tablet on 
which is printed the Gospel according to St-John, which closes the 
office, and began: 

“In principio erat Verbum”— 

While the celebrant was finishing the solemn words of the Evan- 
gelist, torches,—hosts of torches like those I had seen from the top 
of the terrace, illuminating the path of the flocks from Cabrerolles 
along the Vignon,—appeared at the end of the church, flaming and 
smoking before the wall, and noises, snortings and bleatings reached 
us even in the choir. ‘The priest continued without interruption, 
showing neither surprise nor annoyance. 

“What does this noise mean?” I asked of Targan. 

“Monsieur,” he whispered, “we are now going to make the 
Christmas round for the blessing of the flocks.” 

“Are the beasts going to worship?” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur, that would not be seemly.”’ 

“What then?” 

“Tf you would only have the kindness to wait five minutes.” 


The priest . . . instead of going as usual into the sacristy 
to take off his sacerdotal vestments, began to do so at the corner of 
the high altar. . . .. Targan assisted him to take them off, and to 


put on a worn and faded cope, with red flowers on a white ground. 
Then Targan, most important of sacristans, handed the celebrant a 
sprinkler dripping with holy water. My astonishment was at its 
height, but Coupiac, passing one hand through the opening in the side 
of the cope, seized the sprinkler without the slightest embarrassment. 
He descended the steps of the altar freely and easily. The vast rich 
folds of his cope, which had a more imposing effect than the folds 
of a royal mantle, swept the pavement behind him. 

“Forward, the Stable of Bethlehem!” he said. 

Eight stout arms seized the canopy, with the floating draperies 
waving, and the leafy branches quivering; and the Infant Jesus, the 
Holy Virgin, and St. Joseph, obedient to the motion given to the 
structure, crossed the nave of the church, under the shelter of the 
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symbolic roof, which went with them. Targan came directly behind, 
carrying the vessel of holy water which was full to the brim. Then 
came the celebrant, flanked by four acolytes, bearing the train of 
his sumptuous cope, to protect the relic from any contact with the 
ground, which might soil it. These rustic untidy attendants, who 
were laughing and chattering in spite of the presence of the priest, 
were liable at any moment to a scathing rebuke, for they were as 
unable to hold their téngues as any young blackbirds answering each 
other in the bushes. But the youngsters were charming. I joined 
the procession. 

“Halt!” cried) Coupiac. 

We had reached the end of the nave, at the place where the bell- 
rope was dangling. The celebrant passed in front of the canopy and, 
preceded by Targan, who was busily employed in clearing the way 
for him, he went towards a stool with three steps, which he quickly 
mounted. From the top of this pedestal, which was placed on the 
threshold of the church, my friend appeared enormously tall. The 
cope, now falling in straight folds to its full length, contributed not 
a little to this illusion. The flocks of Cabrerolles were gathered there, 
swarming in the transparent shadows. Did these creatures under- 
stand the solemnity of the moment? I know not. The fact is that, 
except for five or six animals who were lying on the ground, opening 
their sleepy eyes from time to time, and uttering indistinct bleatings 
and lowings which sounded like articulate words, all were on their 
feet. The cattle of Breda, which were guarded by Valros, were 
almost touching us. I saw Jacquou, I saw Bléreau, with their aston- 
ished eyes, as big as my hand. 

“My brethren,’ said Coupiac, addressing his parishioners, who 
were massed together in groups before the church, among the motion- 
less animals, “my brethren, God, who is sovereign mercy as He is 
sovereign justice, has sent me, on this night, glorious with the birth 
of His Divine Son, to bless your cattle. Ever attentive to the crea- 
ture, who is His handiwork, God wills that the beasts which serve 
you in so many ways, both for your sustenance and for the work of 
your fields, should have their place in this great festival of the Nati- 
vity. An ancient custom in our mountains of the Espinouze permits 
of an association with your flocks, of an intimacy closer than in other 
parts, in the celebrations of this midnight mass. I authorize you then 
to sing what here at Cabrerolles we call ‘the Beasts’ Christmas Carol.’ 
God, whom we can never sufficiently adore, God does not disdain to 
hear all that breathes proclaim the greatness of His name.” And he 
began himself to sing: 


ad 
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“°’Mid songs of adoration.” 

The voices of the faithful, long silent, burst forth with one accord 
in a mighty strain, joyful, and yet almost terrifying. The beasts of 
the parish, suddenly roused from their stupour, perhaps from their 
meditation, joined in, and under the clear cold sky of the winter 
night, glittering with countless stars, their lowing, bleating, and mur- 
muring voices made a great and mighty chorus. It was a wild and 
beautiful scene. At the beginning of the last verse, Targan had 
placed his foot on the step of the stool where Coupiac was standing, 
and presented him with the overflowing vessel of holy water. The 
priest plunged the sprinkler into the great bowl, and raised his arm. 
Some drops, falling one by one, dripped on the heads of the acolytes, 
who seemed much amused by this shower, for they laughed and gig- 
gled furtively. 

“The animals of Breda,” cried the priest. Justin Valros, hold- 
ing his goad, advanced, followed by the three yoke of oxen from his 
farm. . . . -Aiter all the oxen, carefully yoked two and two, had 
passed, came the goats, naturally very numerous in the “goat coun- 
try.” In spite of the bucks with their watchful eyes and dangerous 
horns, in spite of the goatherds with their long, threatening sticks, 
they strayed here and there capriciously, arcsos the space in front of 
the church. It was not easy to guide them under the holy water 
sprinkler. Some wild-eyed, frightened animals were complaining with 
trembling voices, others were furious, and fought with their neigh- 
bours, erect on their hind legs, ears and beard extended. The sheep 
and the lambs were the easiest to manage, no shepherd or dogs had 
to interfere. They pressed forward to the benediction in compact 
masses, with their heads down, making one solid mass of all the 
woolly creatures, from all the farms. And Coupiac extended his 
arm with a regular movement, which came and went like the lever 
of an indefatigable machine. He blessed, he blessed, he blessed. The 
last lamb had passed trembling, with cold beneath its scanty fleece, 
when the celebrant made a halt. I heard him murmur very low with 
redoubled fervour, “May God Almighty bless you,” “Benedicat vos, 
omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus.” 

“Amen,” said Targan. 

The cortege formed again, and they returned in procession to 
the Sacristy, in the most ceremonious and magnificent order. 


bf 


Lots SAUNDERS. 


(Translated for Queen’s Quarterly from “L’Abbé Roitelet,” by Ferdinand 
Fabre). 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


General Chemistry for Colleges, by Alexander Smith, Professor 
of Chemistry and Director of General and Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Chicago. New York: The Century Co., 1908. 


Text-books of chemistry are very numerous. Up to the present 
the subject as taught has been so completely dominated by the atomic 
theory that a certain conventional way of presenting it in terms of 
that theory has so far prevailed as to blind teachers and writers to 
a clearer presentation which can be made without the use of the 
theory. Ostwald has led the way in cutting loose from this tradi- 
tional method, but he has done this, not in a text-book, but in some 
of his special lectures and addresses. It has remained for Professor 
Alexander Smith to write the first elementary text-book of chemistry 
which may be called modern in its treatment of the subject. His 
Introduction to General Inorganic Chemustry, published in 1906, was 
welcomed by all teachers. It reads like a piece of literature, and not 
like a dictionary. While it is not quite free from scientific jargon, 
it is nearer approach to plain English than are most text-books of 
such subjects. The author has a way of his own of treating the 
subject, and it is an interesting way. He avoids the time-honored 
mistake of putting the atomic theory where the laws of combination 
should be. The laws are discussed with a fulness of detail and illus- 
tration which is far removed from the perfunctory treatment usually 
accorded them. We think, however, that the author errs in making 
such free use of ionic equations,—very necessary in advanced work, 
but surely out of place here, where the student is struggling to under- 
stand the meaning of the ordinary chemical equations. It is curious, 
too, how hard it is to cut loose completely from traditional ways of 
stating things. In one breath the author warns students against the 
error of calling the value of the symbol “one part by weight” and at 
the same time lays a trap for the unwary by using the words umit and 
unity in referring to these symbols. He aggravates this by a dia- 
grammatic statement in which the multipliers of the values of the 
symbols are set down in such a way to mislead. But these are small 
criticisms of a really epoch-making work in the history of text-books 
of chemistry. 


And the author has put us under an additional obligation by con- 
densing the larger work into his General Chemistry for Colleges now 
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before us. Some of the features objected to in the General Inorganic 
Chemistry are missing, but the two books are alike in plan; and in 
the later work we find the same fresh and original treatment of the 
subject which characterises the larger volume. 


NA ait bel G 


A Guide to Technical Writing, by T. A. Rikard. San Francisco 
Mining and Scientific Press, 1908. f 


This book will not take the place of a text-book on composition 
even among science students, though it might very well be included | 
among any student’s books of reference. Its title is rather a misno- 
mer. It is not a guide to technical or other writing. It deals too 
much with details. It is not the student’s spelling or grammar or 
even his choice of individual words that gives the composition 
teacher the greatest trouble. It is the want of organizing power 
shown in the essay as a whole, and the want of unity, coherence and 
force in sentence or paragraph. These defects are only to be cor- 
rected by persistent practice in sentence making, paragraph build- 
ing, and planning of the whole composition. Mr. Rikard’s work 
contains no model technical papers for the student’s imitation nor 
any discussion of sentence or paragraph. 


Further, it is not well organized. The book is for the most part 
occupied with details—miner’s slang, use of relative pronouns, hy- 
phens, titles, abbreviations, etc., but unexpectedly in the midst of 
this the reader comes upon a more general chapter on “The Matter of 
Education,’ having no direct relation to the chapters “Numbers” 
and ‘““Hyphens,” before and after, respectively; while the end of the 
book is literally loaded up with this general matter in the chapters on 
“Good and Bad Writing,” “Parting Advice,” and “A Plea for Sim- 
plicity.”” The plea for simplicity can scarcely be said to practice what 
it preaches, as the following extract will show: “Scientific ideas 
are with difficulty soluble in human speech. Man in his contempla- 
tion of the flux of phenomena all about him is embarrassed by the 
want of a vehicle of thought adequate for expression as a child whose 
stammering accents do not permit him to tell his mother the new ideas 
which suddenly crowd upon when he meets with something ailen to 
his experience.” These closing chapters do not differ in subject mat- 
ter essentially from the Introduction, with which they might with ad- 
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vantage have been incorporated. ‘Hints onGrammar” should include 
“Relative Pronouns.” There was no necessity for two distinct chap- 
ters especially separated by a chapter on “Examples of Journalese.”’ 
Again, in the chapter “Spurious Coin” the author condemns the use 
in technical writing of the vulgar and unnecessary slang of the 
mines. Four chapters intervene before he takes up again the use of 
words. He keeps to his text for a chapter or two, wanders away 
from it to discuss points of grammar, and returns to it again in dis- 
cussing Journalese or newspaper English. The book would have 
been more effective if Mr. Rikard had gathered all he had to say 
about the right and wrong use of words into one chapter, all he had 
to say about grammar into another, punctuation into a third, etc. 
The book, however, is valuable, coming from a technical expert, in 
its recognition of the need of a better general education and a fuller 
literary training for the men of his class. A student will often go to 
it, too, for the right technical expression. In the broader field of 
diction and grammar it does not take the place of any of the com- 
position books already in use. 


j. M. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE GRANGE MANIFESTO. | 


There was no apparent lack of life in the Provincial Grange or 
Grand Lodge of the Patrons of Industry, supposed to be moribund, 
which met in Toronto in September. In a clear and forcible docu- 
ment which has already appeared in several of the daily newspapers 
it protested against the salary grab so called of the Dominion and 
Provincial legislators, against the protective tariff, against the in- 
crease of national expenditure, especially in the Department of Mili- 
tia and Defence. The Grange, readers of the Quarterly may require 
to be reminded, is an association or order for the promotion of the 
interests of agriculture. It was founded in Washington in 1867, at 
a time when the condition of the farmers at the close of the Ameri- 
can civil war was deplorable. It spread rapidly over the greater part 
of the United States and Canada, being particularly strong in the 
Northwestern States. The special objects of the society are the 
removal of the restraints and burdens imposed en agriculture by the 
commercial classes, the railroads and canal companies, etc., and the 
avoidance of the expense caused by middlemen or agents who inter- 
vene between the producer and the consumer. When soap that costs 
the manufacturer 4 cents sells to the farmer for 16, a mower costing 
$12.50 sells for $50, a sewing machine costing $6 sells for $30, and 
other things in like proportion, it is absurd to deny the existence of 
the farmers’ grievances. Against these grievances the action of the 
society has been both economic and political. By co-operative buying 
and selling it has aimed to save for its patrons the profits that had 
previously gone to the middlemen. By electing a sufficient number 
of farmer candidates it has hoped to grasp the balance of power in 
_the legislatures and repeal all special or class legislation, which, like 
the tariff, bears heavily on the farmers. Every one will remember 
the active campaign carried on some years ago in this province by 
the “patrons,” and how near they came to success. Farmers, however, 
are the slowest to move, the hardest to organize, the least persistent, 
the poorest “standpatters”’ in the world, and their order has for 
some years consequently been in a condition of more or less sus- 
pended animation. The manifesto recently issued, however, indi- 
cates a hopeful wakening up on the part of the farmers. There is 
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no Grange in the Northwest provinces, but the farming community 
there also is seething with discontent at the treatment it receives 
from all sorts of middlemen. If the eastern and western farmers 
were to join hands on this matter the regular party men would do 
some serious overhauling of a variety of hoary abuses. 


THE MILITIA EXPENDITURE. 


The Grange’s condemnation of the so-called salary grab may 
possibly betray a smallness in the matter of salaries to which farm- 
ers seem peculiarly liable. The howl against Mr. Whitney’s mini- 
mum. salary for teachers, low enough in all conscience, is still ringing 
in our ears. The farmer overlooking the large part of his own in- 
come, which is in kind, not in cash, and comparing the cash he 
handles with the salaried man’s whole income, is apt, absurd as it _ 
may sound, to think a teacher on a salary of three or four hundred 
dollars as well off as himself, who may bank as much every year. 
Farmers again are apt to undervalue all work but manual work, and 
in the last analysis all manual work except their own. They are thus 
constitutionally opposed to salary increases or large salaries, espe- 
cially to all forms of clerical or mental work. But it is not by petty 
savings of this sort that the country’s interests are best served. 
If competent men can be had for the work of government, for 
heaven’s sake let us pay them what will secure their services. 

In protesting against the monstrous and growing cost of the 
Militia Department, the Grange is on far safer ground. In seven 
years the expenditure in this department has grown from a little over 
one, to nearly seven, million dollars. This shameless waste of money 
is a direct legacy of the Boer war. ‘The returning volunteers re- 
awakened all over the country a certain spurious patriotism, or jingo- 
ism, of which we now and will long feel the effects. Contractors 
who longed for armouries to build and military men after fat sine- 
cures took advantage of this feeling. Armouries rose like an 
exhalation in every town and village, while every military district 
had five or six highly paid officers where one man had formerly done 
all there was to do. We are paying for a mere militia as much per 
head of our population as Germany is for her redoubtable standing 
army. Do we get anything like German efficiency for our more than 
German outlay? Not much. The money has gone for drill sheds, 
and to staff appointments. There are no more men trained than 
twelve years ago. Their training is no longer or better in spite of the 
officers, one to six privates, who stumble over each other in every 
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camp. Private’s pay is scarcely higher. The personnel is much in- 
ferior. Old men of 65 and boys of 12 and 13 have been sworn in as 
18 and 45, respectively. Every year all the young fellows round town 
wanting a holiday, all the loafers and hooligans out of work, are 
invited, coaxed and drummed to enlist in a frantic attempt to bring 
the various corps up to strength for camp. 


Fortunately this motley collection of inefficient officers, school 
boys and old men, young farmers out for a junketting, town youths 
and hooligans will never be needed for real service. Our one re- 
motely possible enemy is the United States, a country so overwhelm- 
ingly superior as a fighting force as to make provocation or resist- 
ance on our part sheer lunacy, and conciliation and good neighbor- 
liness our only possible policy; while as an auxiliary domestic 
police force, a small well-disciplined corps like the Northwest 
Mounted Police would be a hundred times as efficient and ten times 
* less expensive. 


For a thing to be useless and unnecessary is no reason, we have 
long been compelled to see, for a spending government’s holding its 
hand. The one condition is that the expenditure should be popular. 
Now the militia expenditure is not popular with the farmers. One 
proof is the difficulty in filling up the commands for each annual 
camp. Another is this very protest of the Grange. It seems then 
that the government pays less attention to the great agricultural in- 
terest of the country, the basis of all prosperity, than to the militia 
council, the Sam Hughes and the Colonel Denisons, who seem to 
think war the normal and peace the accidental condition of things, 
and that society should be organized for war rather than for peace, 
to the men who appreciate the decorative value of uniforms and the 
titles of captain, colonel, etc., to towns wanting drill sheds and con- 
tractors seeking to build them, and to all the grocers, butchers, 
bakers and manufacturers of clothing and equipment who profit by 
the system and contribute so generously to campaign expenses. 


INEFFICIENCY OR GREED ? 


The Manufacturers’ Association, in session in Montreal last 
month, took the farmers of east and west severely to task for their 
opposition to the tariff. Those of us, however, who are making less 
money than the manufacturers, whose salaries are not bettered by 
the tariff, but whose expenses are decidedly higher in consequence 
of it, may be pardoned for being a trifle restive. We have been 
taxed for thirty years for those infant industries. We are beginning 
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to ask if there is but one stage in the life of Canadian industries, that 
of a perpetual puling infancy? Will they never grow up? We 
begin to wonder if the manufacturers are really good nurses, to sus- 
pect that they may have done something to those industrial infants 
in the cradle which will forever prevent their reaching full self- 
sustaining maturity; and in that case to ask tentatively if a discipline 
somewhat more Spartan in character might not be better for those 
as for other weakly infants. We have accepted with docility the 
doctrine so clamorously taught in this practical age that the only 
great and strong men are those who do things. But we begin to lose 
faith in our captains of industry. Is one who cannot hold his own 
in open competition in the world’s market a really able man? Would 
a high-spirited man accept even voluntary contributions to save him 
from bankruptcy? Is there not then in addition to business inefh- 
ciency something of the rapacity of the robber baron without the 
courage in one who will accept a forced contribution, as tariff taxa- 
tion is, to make up a deficit resulting from his own want of enter- 
prise or knowledge? A high-spirited man would accept the verdict 
of competition and get out of a business in which he could not pros- 
per without putting his hands into other people’s pockets. But the 
manufacturers ask us to go on forever paying higher prices for 
poorer goods in order that they may escape the penalty that overtakes 
inefficiency in every other occupation. If industries cannot stand 
alone after thirty years of tariff favors, they are unsuited to the 
country or those who direct them are incapable and inefficient. If 
the captains of industry, on the contrary, are capable and efficient, 
and: the industries are such as should succeed in Canada, then the 
manufacturers are trying to make more than a fair profit out of the 
consumer. And there are many indications that this is really the case. 
When sugar is advanced from 10 to 20 per cent. every fruit season, 
not because stocks are short or that there is not a profit at the lower 
price, but because, as. cynically explained by one of the sugar men 
' themselves, they thought the people could stand it; when the advance 
in the price of leather goods of recent years is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the advance in the cost of hides to which it was attributed, 
and when from time to time we get glimpses, as in the case of 
soap and agricultural machinery, of a couple of 50 to 100 per cent. 
advances, from the manufacturer to the consumer, it would seem as 
if some economy in the cost of putting things on the market were 
more in order than increased protection. 
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THE CASE OF WOOLLENS. 

The duty on British woollens, notwithstanding the preference, is 
30 per cent. It will be remembered that, in response to the howls of 
the woollen men in Canada, the duty on British woollens was raised 
to this figure, the fiction of the preference being maintained by rais- 
ing the duty proportionately on all foreign woollens. In spite of this 
handicap, British woollens in increasing quantities have been entering 
the Canadian market. Importations from Britain fall into two classes, 
fine cloths and shoddy. Recently an attempt was made in Canadian 
Industries to prejudice the Canadian public against English shoddy. 
It was impossible to denounce shoddy directly. Shoddy is also made 
in Canada. The Canadian manufacturers themselves endeavor to 
supply a demand for cheaper clothing by the manufacture of shoddy. 
So it was charged that the English shoddy was the product of dis- 
eased rags imported into England from the slums of Warsaw and 
other dirty eastern European cities. The statement was promptly chal- 
lenged by the British woollen trade. It was pointed out that English 
shoddy was all wool, that it was not made of disease-laden rags, but 
that if it were the process of turning it into cloth would destroy all 
disease germs, and that the British woollen manufacturer invariably 
labels his product as what it is. To the credit of the Canadian 
manufacturers, they disclaimed all responsibility for the article, ex- 
pressing regret at any annoyance or loss it might have occasioned. It 
is quite evident that both in the higher and lower lines of woollens our 
people cannot compete with the British, even with the advantage of a 
30 per cent. tariff. They had better not attempt it. They have not 
the wool for the better grades. They have not the rags for the 
cheaper. They have not the highly specialized labor for either. 
There are, however, grades between the highest and lowest for which 
30 per cent. is ample protection. Where a mill has been long in one 
family, and the business is intelligently and economically managed, 
-as the Rosamond mill in Almonte, or the maker of the Howson sum- 
mer tweeds in New Brunswick, there is no suggestion of failure. 
The failures have come through ignorance of the business, from too 
many highly paid managers and foremen, from want of technical skill 
on the part of workmen, from the attempt to pay dividends on heavily 
watered stock. Woollen men complain that they are not making 
money when, after paying heavy management and running expenses, 
they are unable to pay ten or fifteen per cent. on a capitalization three 
or four times as great as all their buildings and machinery. Five 
per cent. on stock half or two-thirds water, over and above the wages 
of management, is a very fair dividend. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE TARIFF. 


A group of moderates among the manufacturers—free traders, 
if there are any free trade manufacturers left—wished the associa- 
tion at its recent meeting to declare that technical education was an 
even greater need than tariff legislation, that the Canadian manufac- 
turer was more handicapped by the lack of highly specialized labor 
than by anything else.. A resolution to that effect was offered, but 
just as the trades unions refuse to budge from their position of uni- 
form pay for all irrespective of efficiency, lest the better men be 
set against the poorer and the union be disrupted, so the majority 
of the manufacturers stood pat and refused to place any other 
condition at all on an equality with that of maintaining a tariff 
high as Haman’s gallows, if necessary, to keep the home market 
for themselves. However, a grant of $5,000 was voted for the 
better training of artisans and a resolution was adopted in favor 
of asking the Government to supplement the grant. This is 
something that the Government might very well do. It seems to 
have plenty of revenue and to be not disinclined to spend it on far 
less worthy objects. It cannot say that education is no affair of the 
Dominion, because the Dominion does concern itself with education. 
It maintains, for one thing, a Military College here in Kingston. 
Besides, it stands ready at all times to interfere in educational mat- 
ters in behalf of the threatened rights of minorities. And, thirdly, 
there is plenty of precedent in the United States for federal action 
in this matter. General education was, quite properly, left to the pro- 
vinces for local and religious reasons, but there is no constitutional 
reason why the federal government should not do something for 
technical education. It is doing it already in the Military Col- 
the work in education. It is doing it already in the Military Col- 
lege, it is doing it in the experimental farms, it is doing it in 
its grant to the biological stations. Is defence a more real and 
important matter than more efficient production? Are peace and 
the pursuits of peace not the normal condition of things, and war and 
all that belongs to it the accidental? Should we spend millions in 
preparation for an accidental and improbable contingency and refuse 
to spend anything on what would daily contribute to our progress 
and happiness? We can be very humorous over Guatemala’s or San 
Salvador’s comic opera army. What does our expenditure on the 
militia look like from the point of view of reason? James J. Hill, 
the great railroad builder, has recently protested against the useless 
extravagance of the United States spending, in a time of profound 
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peace, $6,000,000 on a battleship soon to become antiquated. The 
money, he said, might better have been put into schools. What 
would he say of the waste of $7,000,000 on a militia that like Alex- 
ander looks in vain for other worlds to conquer because, unlike 
Alexander, the only available and nearest world is rather too tough 
a preposition to tackle? These millions put into a hundred tech- 
nical schools would give an impetus to manufacture alongside of 
which protection would seem childish and futile. Just what form 
federal aid to technical education should take is a matter for further 
consideration. Technical schools might be established for the better 
training of workingmen. Then there are scientific questions the 
answers to which are of great and vital importance to manufacturers, 
that could be investigated at universities with well equipped labora- 
tories. The government might very well maintain professors and 
laboratories at the universities for the investigation of scientific prin- 
ciples lying at the bottom of industrial processes. This would be a 
way of helping the manufacturer for which we would all hold up 
both hands. 


TWO HOPEFUL INCIDENTS. 


On Sunday, Sept. 20th, there was a gathering of British and 
German workingmen at Berlin in Germany. Right under the Kaiser’s 
nose these sons of peasants and artizans ventured to say that hateful 
lust of imperialism and passion for conquest was often covered by 
the stirring labels “national honor,” “manifest destiny,” “legitimate 
aspirations” and “civilizing mission” of high statescraft. They ven- 
tured to tell the ruling military class and the machiavellian politicians 
that German and English workingmen are friends and not enemies, 
that national honor is too often merely synonymous with the 
dignity and interests of the ruling military or political caste, 
and that too little attention is paid to the dignity and in- 
terest of those on whom the cost of wars in blood and treasure 
actually falls. The incident in itself might be pathetic rather than 
encouraging—a dream of the heart, a cry of desire on the part of 
the working classes little likely to be realized—but for another 
notable circumstance earlier in the summer. Lloyd-George and Win- 
ston Churchill were both in Germany this summer, both spoke there 
and both denounced the silly and culpable attempt of the National 
Review in England and others to work up an antagonism between 
the two great kindred nations. Churchill in his vigorous way said 
there were probably not ten thousand people in either country who 
really shared this feeling of hostility, and these were lunatics at large, 
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readers or editors of National Reviews. Both, as younger members 
of the Cabinet, were criticized in England for departing from correct 
parliamentary procedure and talking on matters of high statescraft 
before their elders had spoken, in whose deep-laid schemes, it seemed 
to be implied, war or a war scare might have a place. May there be 
more of these incorrect but very reassuring breaks on the part of 
men like Lloyd George ‘and Winston Churchill. The average politi- 
cian can never speak of international friendship without a qualifica- 
tion. It is never peace, but peace with honor, peace but without any 
sacrifice of legitimate ambitions, civilizing mission, etc., etc. When 
workingmen, and statesmen of the calibre of the two above men- 
tioned, come out so directly for international-amity, there is hope 
that the day will come when high imperial statescraft will find its 
skill in creating artificial crises and its power to carry even reason- 
able men off their feet with the cries of a false patriotism quite 
helpless against the desire, no longer inarticulate, of the masses for 
international peace and goodwill. 


THE, LESSON OF THE STRIKE. 


As the Quarterly goes to press there comes a report, more 
authentic apparently than similar reports preceding it, that the 
C. P. R. and its striking mechanics have come to an agreement. De- 
tails are lacking, but it is not likely that the company who found no 
difficulty in replacing the strikers has acceded to their demands. 
Everything leads to the supposition that the strike has failed. If so, 
it but adds another to the long list of similar failures in recent years. 
It may safely be said that during the last ten years no great strike 
has been won. Ten years ago the workingmen were strongly organ- 
ized, the employers unorganized. Under these circumstances it was 
a comparatively easy matter, by directing the whole force of the 
labor organizations against an individual employer, to compel his sub- 
mission. These were the halcyon days for the labor agitator. Times 
have changed. Employers are strongly organized. Public sentiment, 
naturally on the side of the workingman, has been alienated by the 
business losses and the violence and bloodshed often accompanying 
a strike. Against strongly organized employers and adverse public 
sentiment it is now scarcely possible for the strikers to win. In 
almost every case where they have come face to face with the com- 
bined force of strongly organized employers, backed by public 
opinion, they have been compelled to modify or withdraw their de- 
mands. The alienation of public sentiment from the strikers in the 
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present case was noticeable from the first. The C. P. R. is not, from 
one reason and another, a popular corporation, yet it was felt that the 
union’s demands were unreasonable and their choice of a time when 
they hoped to tie up the Northwest wheat harvest an exhibition of 
wanton indifference to all interests but their own. As might have 
been foreseen, there was never a more inopportune, more ill-consid- 
ered or worse planned strike. The men were not demanding more 
wages. The company was offering higher pay to the better men. The 
quarrel was over lates and absents, the admission of apprentices, and 
the internal management of the shops. The case was submitted to 
arbitration. A decision was given not quite satisfactory to either 
side. The company, however, was willing to accept it. The union 
would not. A general strike was ordered affecting the shops from 
Moncton to Vancouver. The men were taught to believe that in the 
approaching busy season they would have the company at their 
mercy. Altogether overlooked was the fact that the depression in 
Britain and the United States left hundreds and thousands of men 
available to take the strikers’ places. In obedience to the orders of 
leaders of so little judgment, men went out from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, most of whom had no personal grievance. Imagine their 
condition: winter coming on, their places taken by outsiders, turned 
out of their houses at divisional points in Northern Ontario where 
the company’s round-house and men’s quarters are the only build- 
ings in the place, with only the precarious allowance from the central 
strike fund to face the winter on! 


It is to be hoped that the logic of the situation will not be lost 
on the men. It is, forever to distrust those responsible for bring- 
ing them to their present humiliating pass. Firebrands are always 
counselling strikes and boycotts. Strikes and boycotts are, however, 
a form of war, and like war settle nothing. The beaten side sullenly 
accepts the result as a triumph of might over right and waits an 
opportunity of turning the tables on the victors. Bad in themselves 
even when success crowns them with a sort of glory, strikes ought 
surely to be seen in their real ugliness when they fail, and fail of re- 
cent years so constantly. The union must change their leaders, their 
teaching and their tactics. They must send the firebrands packing, 
and give the leadership to their sensible conservative moderate men. 
They must adopt a policy of conciliation and compromise. Sensible 
employers have no desire to disrupt the unions if the latter are con- 
ducted in a just and moderate spirit. Employers are not the natural 
enemies of their men. The interests of employer and employee are 
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one. To destroy the employer’s business is for the workingmen to 
injure themselves; to refuse to give good value in labor for wages 
received reacts on themselves. The unions cannot serve their mem- 
bers better than by promulgating this idea of the solidarity of capital 
and labor, by encouraging industrial efficiency among their members 
and discouraging all shirks and sneaks, and by striving to maintain 
a just, reasonable and conciliatory spirit instead of a spirit of jealous 
watchfulness, ever on the lookout for trifles to be magnified into 
quarrels. Instead of denouncing the Lemieux Act, as the Trades 
and Labor Congress did recently at Halifax, it and all other labor 
organizations should make use of the machinery the act provides for 
avoiding industrial war and for settling disputes by arbitration and 
conciliation. Such a temper would be hailed by the general public, 
after all the greatest loser by strikes, who have no pleasure in con- 
templating the arrogance of an employer heightened by a victory 
through sheer brute force or the humiliation of the workingman 
brought to his knees by starvation. 


UNDER A DIFFERENT MASK. 


The Canadian Trades and Labor Council met at Halifax in 
September. Keir Hardie, the well-known labor leader in the English 
Parliament, was present and addressed the convention more than 
once. Between Hardie and the convention some peculiarly one-sided 
pronouncements on the general social and industrial situation were 
made, with, of course, many keen and intelligent pieces of criticism 
as well. One of the most peculiar deliverances was, that as the capi- 
talists of the world made the wars they should fight the battles. Now 
there is no doubt that some capitalists are responsible, if not for war, 
at least partially for the naval and military systems that burden the 
taxpayers of the world and make war possible. Army contractors 
and concessionaires were credibly said to have forced President Mc- 
Kinley’s hand in the war with Spain. The great gunmakers and 
shipbuilding firms of Newcastle, the Clyde, and Belfast are naturally 
anxious that the building of battleships should not fall off. These 
capitalists, it can scarcely be doubted, help to keep alive and vigorous 
the belief in the need of a great navy. But capitalists generally have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by war, and such a judgment 
as that of the Trades and Labor Council only reveals a class bias that 
makes the believer in conciliation despair. The makers of war are 
not the capitalists but the diplomatists with their high chess game 
of politics in which men’s lives are only counters, and the military 
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class needing to justify its own expensive existence. The Trades 
and Labor Council would have done better to have protested against 
the increase in militia expenditure in Canada and the danger of fas- 
tening upon this young country a military system to be a constant 
temptation to war and ultimately perhaps to eat up, as in the neigh- 
boring republic, 70 per cent. of the national income. A little bit of 
self-criticism, moreover, would not have been out of order. The 
laboring classes are not freer from the spirit that makes war possible 
than others. On occasion they can sing the jingo paean with the 
best of them. They are the first to applaud the building of armouries 
as affording them employment and it is their participation in the cry 
for war that often drives even a peace-loving government into it. 
Again, what are strikes and boycotts which they are so fond of em- 
ploying but war? The desire for peace like charity must begin at 
home and if the labor unions really dislike war they must begin by 
cultivating in their members a preference for the methods of com- 
promise and conciliation. Their protest against war is strangely in- 
consistent with their denunciation of the Lemieux Act at the same 
conference, one of the best solutions of labor disputes that we have 
yet been able to devise. 


BANK INSPECTION. 


The failure of the Ontario Bank, then that of the Sovereign 
Bank, and the recent amalgamation of two other banks, has shaken 
our confidence in the supposed security of the Canadian banking sys- 
tem. It is true that note-holders and depositors are well enough pro- 
tected. They stand no danger of losing, whatever happens, owing to 
the arrangement by which the associated bankers contribute to a fund 
for the protection of deposits and note issues. This is as it ought 
to be. The public cannot go to the trouble every time it is offered a 
bank bill of inspecting the security as it would a cheque. It is also right 
that depositors should be protected—the small depositors at any rate 
who cannot easily investigate the solvency of the bank most con- 
venient for them. Checking accounts are different. Here the deposi- 
tor might be expected to use ordinary business judgment and look 
after his own security. However, the commercial depositor also is 
protected. Is it clear that the law is as fair to the shareholder or that 
he is in an essentially different position from the depositor? Does 
his double liability not seem a hardship in view of the fact that it 
is impossible for the small shareholder to have any knowledge of 
so complex a thing as a great bank or any influence on the directors 
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or the policy of the bank? Bank shares are of the nature of a de- 
posit. The majority of the shares of any bank are held in blocks 
of $600 to $1,000. They are often investments made for or by 
widows and orphans who have been induced to make this use of their 
money by the current impression of the security of Canadian banks. 
When the bank fails, they not only lose their small savings thus in- 
vested, but may be called on to make up as much more from some 
other cramped source of income. The Ontario Bank is a glaring 
example of this. The last government report shortly before the crash 
had been falsified to show everything flourishing. As a matter of 
fact the manager with the connivance of directors, it is said, had 
been speculating on the New York market. Capital of a million and 
a half was all gone. A reserve of $650,000 all gone. And now the 
shareholders who have lost their shares of stock are being called 
upon to make up a still further deficit of $850,000. It is charged, 
and with apparent grounds, that not only the management of the 
bank during its existence but the liquidation of its affairs afterwards 
was improperly conducted. Cases of borrowers who compromised 
with the liquidators for less than the property held by the bank in 
security would have sold for are freely cited, and much and appar- 
ently justifiable bitterness is the result. The government supervision 
of banks is said to be a farce, the punishment of the guilty ones only 
very partial, the double liability of the smaller shareholders an in- 
justice, and the immunity of the directors from special punishment, 
either fine or imprisonment, a scandal. 

It is hard to know what is the remedy. Bankers will tell you 
that inspection is useless unless every branch of a bank is inspected 
the same day, otherwise under inspection in detail it would be pos- 
sible to falsify returns as the management chose. As such inspection 
is manifestly impossible, the public seems after all to be dependent 
on the intelligence, character and integrity of manager and directors. 
With a reckless manager, a board of directors who connive at his 
kite-flying on Wall street (of course always to increase dividends or 
make losses good) or accept a position without assuming its responsi- 
bility, the shareholders, large and small, would seem to be “up 
against it.’ What the government could do is to put a greater re- 
sponsibility on directors and see that the very most is made out of 
the wreckage of the defunct bank. 7 


MISLEADING WHEAT FIGURES. 


Nothing can be more misleading than the newspaper headlines 
drawing attention to the gross wheat production of the Northwest. 
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How many readers have divided the total number of bushels by the 
total number of acres under wheat and found out that the average is 
only 17 bushels to the acre, and asked themselves whether even at the 
exceptional price of a dollar a bushel there is much in it for the indi- 
vidual farmer? The average yield the province of Saskatchewan 
over for the ten years 1898 to 1907—-I quote from a pamphlet issued 
by the Provincial Government—is 18°825 bushels to the acre. The 
average price of land, quoting from same pamphlet, is for improved 
$25, for unimproved $15 an acre. The average price of wheat for 
the last ten years is 65 cents a bushel. Homesteads are to be had 
now only at points very distant from the railway. A settler going on 
one of these must lose a number of years waiting for a railway to 
come to him to take his produce to market. Most settlers now prefer 
to buy somewhere near the railway. To do so a man would need 
about $4,000 or go in debt to that extent. His 160 acres at $15 an 
acre for unimproved land the province over, taken from the govern- 
ment’s’ report, would cost him $2,400. Four horses and the necessary 
implements would be $1,200, provisions for a year $100, and a shack 
$300. Total $4,000. Of his 160 acres, supposing it broken, he would 
summer fallow 40 acres, keep 20 for pasture and oats. He would do 
well if he got 100 acres into wheat. At 18°825 bushels to the acre, 
the average for the last ten years, as calculated by the government 
statistician, he would have 1,882 bushels. He would keep about 300 
bushels for seed, flour, etc. This would leave him say 1,600 bushels 
to sell, which at 65 cents, again the average price for ten years, would 
bring him in $1040. It would cost him 8 cents a bushel for thresh- 
ing, say $150, as much more for harvesting; total $300. This leaves 
him $740 out of which must come living expenses, blacksmithing and 
repairing. The interest on his investment of $4,000 would be at 6 
per cent. (the Northwestern rate is more generally 8 or 10 per 
cent.), $240. How much would be available for payment on prin- 
cipal? 


The inference is obvious, land values are too high. Every 
bank manager or loan company agent will tell you the same thing. 
The lands were allowed to get into the hands of speculators whose 
interest it was and is to induce as many people as possible to come 
to the country, with a view to enhanced land prices. The country 
has thus been overboomed. It is a great country, very fertile, but 
the exact facts have not been allowed to get east. The frosts and 
hail storms that make wheat raising so full of anxietv are not spoken 
of. On the contrary, the country has been represented as a wheat 
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grower’s paradise, where a crop or two would pay for the land and 
a couple more give the farmer a competency for the rest of his life. 
Settlers have accepted these statements without deduction, flocked 
in in thousands, competing with one another in raising the price of 
lands to the great glee of the speculator. They are now beginning 
to realize the situation as it actually is and the result is disappoint- 
ment and discontent, the return of many immigrants to the country 
from which they came, or the sending home of such discouraged 
reports as to greatly check immigration. The falling off of 50 per 
cent. in immigration in the last year is due far more to the reports 
sent home by immigrants than, as is claimed, to the government’s 
greater care in admitting them. A great deal of harm has thus been 
done to a fine province. The land is very fertile and, though wheat 
is a very precarious crop at present and will be until cultivation, as 
the people of the province hope, banishes the August frosts, mixed 
farming will ultimately redeem the situation. The actual farmer, 
however, will long feel the effects of having had to pay too high a 
price for his land. 
J. MARSHALL. 
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THE PLACE OF THEOLOGY. 


(Inaugural -Address). 





— 


Y first duty is to thank the Senate and the Board of Trustees 

for the honour they have conferred on me in appointing me 
to the Chair of Church History in this University. I enter on my 
office with diffidence and misgiving, all the more so as I| follow a 
predecessor who was distinguished for his many brilliant gifts. But 
the kindness which I have received already is proof to me that I may 
count on the forbearance of my colleagues and students. I shall 
endeavour, on my part, to discharge my new duties to the best of 
my power, and to deserve, in some small measure, the confidence 
that has been placed in me. 

There are two considerations which afford me a special pleasure 
’ and encouragement as I look forward to my work at Kingston. The 
first is that this University has always been noted, in a peculiar de- 
gree, for the liberty of thought and outlook which it allows to its 
teachers. For theological study at the present time this liberty is 
essential. The theologian is confronted by a host of new problems, 
which it is quite impossible to solve by old methods or along tradi- 
tional lines of thought. He can do nothing unless he is left. unfet- 
tered. The purpose of the modern critical movement, as most candid 
minds are now willing to admit, is not to destroy the old beliefs but 
to rebuild them on a surer foundation. If this task is to be accom- 
plished in any honest and permanent fashion, the movement must 
have liberty. A University which gives room to fair investigation, 
in religion as in other matters, will prove in the end to have served 
the best interests of our Christian faith. 

What has further attracted me to the work at Kingston is the 
place that is here assigned to Theology as an organic part of the 
University course. Theological students are no doubt in training for 
the practical ministry of some given church; and it is only natural 
that the church should desire to have the moulding of them in its 
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own hands. But admitting, as we must needs do, the splendid work 
of the church seminaries, we cannot but feel that theological scholar- 
ship has suffered by its frequent divorce from a larger academic life. 
A student in Divinity is apt to forget that his studies are related to 
others. He thinks of them as the preparation for a certain calling, 
and is tempted to pursue them in a narrow, professional spirit. Too 
often he enters on his life-work imbued with the notion that theology 
is a mystery apart, which has nothing in common with any other 
department of human thought. He takes up an attitude of suspicion 
and resentment towards the general intellectual movement of the 
age, and utterly fails to understand it. I believe that we should have 
a broader-minded ministry,—more in sympathy with the time and 
therefore better fitted to influence it,—if our theological schools were 
not so often like enclosed gardens. It is something to know that in 
this University the fence is broken down, and that theology is simply 
one portion of a wider domain. The contact with other workers, the 
- very sight of the surrounding buildings devoted to so many different 
branches of learning, cannot fail to be educative to professors and 
students alike. : 

Perhaps I cannot do better on the present occasion than follow 
a line of thought suggested by this special feature of the theological 
school at Kingston. We meet here within the walls of a University, 
in which all the manifold aspects of modern learning are ably repre- 
sented. How does theology stand related to those other studies? 
What place does it occupy at the present day in the general organism 
of knowledge? 

It must be admitted that theology, which was once the queen, is 
now very often regarded as the Cinderella of the sciences. Indeed, 
its claim to rank as a science at all is seriously called in question. 
There is a well-known dictum of Huxley’s that the place of theology 
is not with chemistry, astronomy and the other real sciences, but with 
medizval alchemy and astrology. These also were worked up into 
elaborate systems. ‘They were expounded in learned books by men 
of keen and powerful intellect. But in their very nature they were 
false sciences, based on fictitious principles and dealing with imag- 
inary values. For any part they played in the advance of knowledge 
they may be totally disregarded. There are not a few in our time 
who accept more or less frankly this estimate of theology. They 
allow that much profound learning has been expended on it. They 
would not altogether grudge it a place in our Universities, as a pic- 
turesque survival of bygone modes of thought. But they deny that 
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it has anything real and solid to contribute to the intellectual life of 
the world. It is an artificial exercise, a playing with words and 
fanciful abstractions, rather than a science. 

This much, however, is certain, that whether theology is a real 
science or not, all the other sciences have grown out of it. Trace 
them back far enough and we find that they were nothing originally 
but so many aspects of theological speculation. In Egypt, Babylon, 
Israel, early Greece, men reflected on their religion, and set them- 
selves in the light of it to explain the world around them. The 
priests and prophets were also the astronomers, law-givers, physi- 
cians, historians, thinkers. Theology branched out into all the arts 
and sciences, and these again came back to a unity in theology. It is 
surely a fact worth pondering that theology, however we may regard 
it now, was the mother-science, which gave birth to all the others. 
The various efforts towards a wider, more accurate knowledge had 
their springs in the religious impulse. They were efforts to under- 
stand the ways of God, to see the world more plainly in its relation 
to God. Philosophy, according to the profound saying of Plato, 
began with wonder; and this wonder was nothing, in the last resort, 
but the religious instinct, the sense of a divine mystery at the heart 
of all things. 

Theology, then, was the original science; and the history of 
ancient thought is largely a record of how it was broken up into the 
specific departments of knowledge. This work of separation was 
principally achieved by the great thinkers of Greece. We speak of 
them as the founders of the various sciences, but it would be more 
correct to say that they disengaged the sciences from theological 
speculation, and made them distinct and independent. Philosophy, 
medicine, geometry, were brought within their proper limits. They 
could be studied henceforth according to their own methods and 
principles, apart from the religious beliefs in which they were form- 
erly involved. At the same time the ancient world never entirely lost 
the feeling that there was an ultimate theological science which in- 
cluded all others. This feeling reveals itself not only in a great 
imaginative thinker like Plato, but in Aristotle, in the Stoics, in inves- 
tigators such as Galen and Strabo, who were solely concerned with 
the facts of the natural world. 

When we pass from the ancient culture to the new world that 
rose into being under Christianity, we find the conception of an all- 
including theology again predominant. The religion set forth in the 
creeds was accepted by all men as the final revelation of truth; and 
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the one task that remained for human intellect was to trace out the 
bearings of that ultimate truth on all other facts of knowledge. No 
result could be held valid which conflicted in any manner with the 
religious postulates. No study was worth pursuing unless it could 
be brought into some direct relation with the supreme study of 
theology. We all know how this conception of knowledge held its 
own throughout the Middle Ages, and persisted, in various forms, 
long after the revival of learning. There are still features about our’ 
older Universities which remind us that at the beginning they were 
little more than theological schools. Their name implies that the 
scope of their teaching was universal; but it was meant also to sug- 
gest that all knowledge was bound together in a unity. Theology 
was queen of the sciences in the sense that all the others clustered 
around her and obeyed her will. 

This conception of a central science, imposing its own laws 
and aims on every other, has now disappeared. We have learned 
that progress is possible only when the realm of knowledge is 
mapped out in its several provinces, within which each science is 
self-governing. ‘That this method is the true one has been fully de- 
monstrated by its results. If we now know something about the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the structure of the earth, the 
processes of development in plants and animals, the primitive history 
of the human race, it is because the old bondage of science to theology 
has been broken. Each investigator is left free in his special field, 
and is not pledged to conform his conclusions to some statement in 
the Bible or the creeds. Theology, too, has derived nothing but 
benefit from the new conception of knowledge. Like the other 
sciences, it has been compelled to restrict itself to its own sphere, and 
to discover the principles and methods that belong peculiarly to itself. 
The result has been a truer and larger and more helpful theology. 
In our contemplation of the great problems of man’s relation to God, 
we have no longer to perplex ourselves with the old side-issues, about 
the method of creation and the age of the rocks and the origins of 
ancient peoples. In early times, when theology included all science, 
these questions and others like them became entangled with it; but 
we are learning now that they are extraneous. The solution of them 
must be left to other sciences, while theology concerns itself with its 
own special task. One cannot but acknowledge that this restriction, 
if such it be, has been a pure gain. Theology, narrowed into its 
proper sphere, has learned to state its problems more clearly and to 
examine them with a deeper insight. It can distinguish, as it never 
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did formerly, between the essential things of religion and the mere 
wrappings and survivals. 

We may admit, therefore, that the separation of the different 
provinces of knowledge, as it was effected in the last century, was 
a necessary step in intellectual progress. But it was only a step, 
and cannot be considered final. We are already beginning to realise 
that there is something false in the notion that every science must 
be kept in a water-tight compartment by itself. The more we strive 
to specialise, the more we are discovering that our own particular 
study runs into some other and cannot be understood apart from it. 
Physiology has to learn from chemistry,—history from language, 
architecture, economics. It is well for each student to feel that he 
is independent in his own domain, but he cannot do this beyond a 
certain limit. He is reminded at every turn that the ancient theory 
of the unity of knowledge corresponds with something real. Within 
the last twenty years or so, this sense of the correlation of all the 
sciences has been growing more and more acute; and it is tending, 
may we not say, to a new estimate of the place of theology. Huxley 
dismissed it to the lumber-room of futile studies, yet he drifted him- 
self into theology when he tried to follow out his own researches to 
their last issues. Haeckel is the champion of the absolute rights of 
physical science, but in the very attempt to state his creed he becomes 
a theologian without knowing it. Do what we will we cannot escape 
from theology. The more strictly we examine into any separate 
group of facts, the more we feel the need of relating them with 
larger- facts, with the ultimate meaning of the world. 

What place, then, is to be asisgned to theology in the modern 
system of knowledge? It can never re-assert its old claim to sov- 
ereignty, at least in the old sense. The various sciences have dis- 
covered their own specific laws, and will be guided solely by these, 
in spite of all theological requirements. The time is gone, and we 
need not regret it, when a question in geology could be settled from 
the book of Genesis, or a historical fact discounted because it would 
not fit in with some church tradition. In the future, it is evident, 
scientific men will reach their conclusions without consulting theo- 
logy; and what is more, theology will have to accept those conclu- 
sions. Instead of dictating to the other departments of knowledge, 
it will have to content itself with learning from them. They have 
all some light to throw on the distinctive problems of religion, and 
the task of theology will largely be to collect that light and advance 
to new discovery by means of it. It is by adopting this humbler 
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attitude that theological studies have made such wonderful progress 
during the last generation. There has been a complete departure 
from the old assumption that theology is the infallible science, whose 
sole business is to teach. The mistress has gone back to school. She 
has sat at the feet of all the younger sciences,—history, language, 
psychology, and the many-sided investigation of nature,—and from 
all of them she has acquired some fresh knowledge, to assist her in 
her own work. One often hears it asserted that theology has come 
to be little more than a ‘sort of opportunism or unworthy compromise. 
The opposing forces, we are told, have proved too strong for it; and 
its whole endeavour is to make terms with them, and so preserve at 
least something out of the general shipwreck. But the compromise 
with modern thought is not a counsel of despair; neither is it any- 
thing to be ashamed of. It only means that theology has given up 
its arrogant claim to omniscience, and has set to work in a humbler, 
and surely a wiser, spirit. It has learned to recognize that God’s 
revelation is manifold, and to welcome all light, from whatever side, 
that may bring it a little nearer to the truth. 

In one aspect, therefore, theology now holds a position of de- 
pendence in relation to the other domains of knowledge. It no longer 
imposes its laws upon them. It is obliged to follow, where it once 
insisted on the right to lead. But it is not to be regarded, on that 
account, as the mere vassal of modern science, without any inde- 
pendent voice of its own. Its place is still a central one. Not ob- 
trusively, as in former times, but just as truly and effectually, it 
controls the whole system of knowledge. 

To admit the truth of this, we have only to consider the nature 
of those facts which fall within its province. Whatever account we 
give of them, they are undeniably the supreme and essential facts. 
Theology may have its sham mysteries, not so very different from 
those of alchemy and astrology; but the science that occupies itself 
with God, and the human soul, and the moral law, and the ultimate 
purpose and meaning of life, cannot be disregarded. It is organic to 
any scheme of knowledge. All other studies are bound up with it, 
and apart from it are aimless and unintelligible. 

It would not be difficult to prove this vital bearing of theology 
on those studies which are moré directly concerned with man, in his 
social, intellectual and moral life. The religious motive has always, 
im one form or another, been the main-spring of man’s higher activi- 
ties; and in order to understand them we must have some means of 
gauging those inner forces which have quickened and moulded them. 
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To take an illustration from my own special department of Church 
History. You remember how Gibbon, as he describes the gradual 
transformation of the Roman world, gives a chapter now and then to 
some account of theological controversy. He perceived, with his keen 
historical insight, that those Arian and Pelagian disputes exercised a 
real influence on the progress of events; but he handles them exter- 
nally, with something of an amused contempt. It would not be too 
much to say, however, that for our deeper knowledge of that mo- 
mentous period, when the old world was changing into the new, we 
have been chiefly indebted to the labours of theologians on those dead 
controversies. The beliefs of men were the real formative influences. 
The history of a thousand years was determined by the creed of 
Nicaea, and not by any battles or statesmanship. Thus theology, 
while it seems to move in a world of abstractions, has the closest 
relation to the actualities of human life. It holds the key to a hun- 
dred problems, which other sciences, apparently far more certain in 
their methods, can only half solve. They discover in the end that 
they are thrown back upon it, and that it has worked along with them 
while it seemed to stand by idly. 

And this is likewise true, though at first sight less obviously, 
with regard to those branches of knowledge which do not directly 
bear on the study of human life. The time is indeed gone when 
geology, physics, biology were all bound down within certain doc- 
trinal limits. We are now suspicious of the man of science who 
defers to Bible authority, or tries to square his resuits with some 
theological dogma. His business, we rightly insist, is with his own 
investigations. He ought to follow honestly where they lead him, 
and allow the truth of religion to take care of itself. Yet there is 
one thing which we may surely demand of every worker, in what- 
ever field of science he may labour. He needs to carry with him the 
sense of something beyond,—of some higher truth which his own 
discoveries will make clearer, some spiritual purpose with which all 
the visible things are intertwined. It was wonder,—the perception 
of a divine mystery shadowing itself forth in this world,—that gave 
the first impulse to knowledge. All progress towards a larger 
knowledge is still inspired by this wonder, and will soon be arrested 
when it fails. We are beginning to realise, in our time, that abstruse 
studies, apparently quite remote from practical science, are nothing 
else than the driving forces which help it onward. Men used to 
laugh, not so long ago, at the higher mathematics, at recondite 
enquiries into light and force and the constitution of matter. These 
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were supposed to be only amusements for learned men who had 
nothing better to do. But we can see now that the great scientific 
thinkers, who dealt solely with ultimate facts and principles, have 
led the whole practical movement. They have opened up new paths 
to discovery. They have vitalised the more definite studies by con- 
necting them with central, universal laws. And theology seeks to 
carry out to yet higher issues this work of the scientific thinkers. 
It believes that there is a grander purpose, a final reality, to which 
all things else are subordinate. It believes that in the great verities 
of our religion this deeper meaning of the world has revealed itself, 
and that patient, reverent seeking will make it ever clearer. Theo- 
logy, therefore, illuminates and completes the work of the other 
sciences. It interprets to them that higher truth to which they are 
reaching forward, and on which they depend for their whole progress 
and aim. 

Let me close as I began by expressing the pleasure with which 
I enter on my duties in this University, where the old idea of the 
unity of all knowledge is still a living one. We students of theology 
are apt to become immersed in our own pursuit. We forget, in spite 
of the modern world around us, that the truth of God has shaped 
for itself new channels, and flows in by these as well as by the old. 
Here, where we co-operate with so many other scholars, working in 
fields so different, we are taught at least that lesson. And may we 
not believe that the University also is more adequate to its true 
functions, because it makes room within its walls for the study of 
theology? It is much that in a new country like Canada, intent as 
it must needs be, for years to come, on studies that are immediately 
practical, one seat of learning has recognized that there is another 
side to knowledge. The science of our religion is as necessary, and 
as near to life, as any other. For man does not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


BBS SGOT 


THE WORLD ONE CITY. 


or 


N the days of Honorius, one of the weakest of the Roman emperors 

of the West, Rutilius or (in full) Claudius Rutilius Numatianus, 

if it was not Namatianus, wrote a poem, about the year 416 A.D., de- 

scribing his return to his native Gaul; and in that poem he thus 
addresses Rome: 


“You have given to alien nations a common country; 
You have made what was once the World into the City.’* 


“The World One City,’ a striking metaphor, applies to modern 
civilization in a far wider sense than to the Roman Empire. The 
Romans hardly knew what the world contained. They did not know 
even the whole of Europe; they knew very little of Asia, still less of 
Africa, and nothing of America or Australia. We for our part have 
come within 16 degrees of the North Pole; Iceland was their nearest 
approach to it, if Iceland was indeed their ‘ ultima Thule’ and not 
the Faroe Islands or Shetland. The Romans professed to have the 
whole known world under their government; but there were parts 
of it not at all unknown where their rule was not acknowledged. 
It was well for them that their armies travelled nearly as fast as 
their news; but this only shows how slowly their news travelled. 
If their Empire was One City, it is curious how little they knew of 
their suburbs, and how many streets in it were like the Old Seven 
Dials in London in the old country, where even the policemen were 
not safe. 

The old metaphor may have a new use: Is the whole world, or 
whole civilized world, One City now? Is every civilized man the 
“ citizen of a true city ” of civilization, a citizen of the World? 

If so, our world would at least be bigger than the Roman. We 
may discover new stars; but there is not much country left on this 
earth of ours for us to discover. The blanks in the map of 
Africa are filled up, and the gaps round the North and South Pole 
can hardly be hiding great nations of living men or rival civilizations 
to threaten our own. We may open the map of the world with a 
sure sense that we know almost all that can be placed there now. 

This ought to be a satisfaction to us if the whole is really be- 
coming One City of which we are citizens. We need not scoff at 


*Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat, quoted by Edward Caird in his 
article on ‘The Roman Element in Civilization,’ North British Review, June, 


1866. 
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the metaphor or caricature it by imagining a cosmopolitan town- 
council on the model of our present civic corporations. We need 
not even protest that we prefer to the notion of an ideal city the more 
venerable tradition of an ideal Garden, as if the two were contra- 
dictory. There is a sensible meaning in the tendency to cosmo- 
politanism, and it is worth our while to consider (1) whether it is a 
real tendency active enough to enter into our own schemes of prac- 
tical politics; (2) whether it is desirable or undesirable, deserving 
of our help or of our opposition. 

It is obviously a real tendency, if hey meaning of it is that the 
dwellers in the world have been brought nearer to each other than 
they were even a hundred years ago. Electricity and steam have 
done this for us in the material world, assisted not only in war but 
in peace by gunpowder and dynamite which have removed mountains. 
Men are more likely to know each other well if they see each other 
easily ; and under modern conditions many become to us well-known 
neighbours who in other days would hardly have been known to us 
or by us at all. The dealings of one country in trade more par- 
ticularly are no longer a matter for that country itself alone; all coun- 
tries are affected by them and all countries know that they are so, and 
take an interest accordingly. This commercial solidarity contributes 
to the fulness of the world’s supplies, enabling the plenty of one 
country to relieve the scarcity in another. This is all true; and, as it 
concerns most intimately the food of nations, it is surely of the high- 
est consequence. It is also true that the traders of one country are 
thereby subjected to the competition of the traders of all countries 
and not only of their own. In the matter of trade, in spite of tariffs, 
the whole world is nearly one city already. 

In private life we feel the effects of this shrinking of the world. 
Complain as we often do of the slow delivery of our letters, we find 
few holiday retreats where letters do not find us too easi1y; and few 
of us have the fortitude to abstain from newspapers. Our very soli- 
tudes mean often a mere change of human surroundings; they are 
the solitudes in a crowd, of which Childe Harold speaks. There are 
no lonely deserts left for meditation. Wireless telegraphy seeks us 
out on the open sea when we might before have counted on a week 
unbroken by the cares of business. The telephone prevents us from 
escaping the very voices of our friends, and our enemies. If the world 
was too much with us a hundred years ago, it is more so now. Out- 
wardly there seems to be no refuge for us. We remain in society 
whether we will or no. For good and evil we are within the walls 
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of the City of the World. Personally we are more insignificant little 
atoms than ever; the world misses us less; we are forgotten in a 
year even if we build churches; but so long as we are there the world 
will not leave us alone. It is harder for us to flee away from society 
than it was for the Roman subject to flee away from the Roman 
empire. Though our world is wider, the bonds that knit it are 
tighter, or at least they are more plainly felt. 

They are not, however, exactly the bonds that unite citizen to 
citizen. There is nothing closely analogous to a common government, 
certainly not as much of it as in the smaller world under the Roman 
Empire. We may reach such a government under the Fifth Mon- 
archy or in the Millennium. At present it_is not in prospect. The 
civilized nations of the earth are not indeed towards each other in 
a state of nature, but they form a society without government.—the 
political ideal of some writers at the end of the 18th century, with 
the defects of its quality. 

There are real advantages in such a society. The links that 
bind it are not imaginary; nor is it held together merely by the nexus 
of cash payments, though commerce gives it a great part of its cohe- 
sion. The members of it have motives in common, many of them 
good. ‘There is a public opinion, more often good than evil, in that 
society. It has even rough agreements of a more’or less definite 
character called International Law. We all felt that something had 
been gained to the world when Japan joined that society and showed 
a proper deference to its unwritten rules. The Hague Tribunal is a 
reality. There are, in fact, signs that civilized society is organizing 
to itself very tentatively what may be called a constitution without 
a government, should such a thing be possible. 

But this imperfectly organized society is hardly yet equal in 
moral qualities to a society of citizens. It includes at least one ill- 
behaved character, the Ottoman Empire; and it does not include 
China, whose chief fault has been that she desired to be let alone. If 
China were to come into the society of nations now, the nations would 
find the situation embarrassing. We should not readily feel, though 
in theory we might recognize, our fellow-citizenship with the ‘ yellow 
races.’ It seems strange to us that Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World 
was a Chinaman and not one of the “scattered nation.” We have not 
the right feeling even with Ghoorkas and Cingalese, to say nothing 
of Red Indians, Malays, and Kaffirs, in our own ‘dominion over 
palm and pine.’ Different language, even more than different colour 
or race or habits of life, hinders free intercourse and sympathy. It 
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is a hindrance not quite overcome even in the Dominion of Canada. 
Their language makes the French Canadians not entirely at home 
with the Canadians pure and simple, while the Americans of the 
United States because of their language cannot be quite as foreign 
as other foreigners. The City of the Civilized has been built under 
the shadow of the Tower of Babel. In Dante’s first impressions of 
Hell, he remarks the ‘diverse tongues.’ But for the confusion of 
tongues, the very bond of trade would be a tighter one; men and 
goods would flow much, more freely over the earth to the places 
where they are most wanted. If the earth were of one lan- 
guage and of one speech, there would be fewer quarreis. The 
fact remains that there are more languages than there are gov- 
ernments, and as long as this is the case we cannot very confidently 
look for such a fellow-citizenship of the World as of France 
or England, Glasgow or Toronto. There are no clear signs 
of a sweeping change. A nation rarely gives up its language 
even when conquered. The chief languages of the earth are not 
likely to be exchanged for one common language, whether English, 
French, Volapuk, or Esperanto, for many centuries at least. It is 
not at all unlikely that one language may become a common inter- 
preter for all the rest. But, if all the citizens of the Republic of 
Nations are to use the interpreter, they must be bilingual in the sense 
in which the educated Russian, Bengali, Scottish highlander, Welsh- 
man, or French Canadian is bilingual now. There is evidently 
nothing in ordinary human nature to make it impossible. But the pos- 
sibility of cure does not make the disease less regrettable. It is per- 
haps well for literature that language is a hard plant to uproot; but 
it is not otherwise all well. The need of an interpreter is a drawback 
to the perfect mutual understanding of fellow-citizens. 

Language, of course, is not the only difficulty. There is effec- 
tively only one language in the United States, and if John Bright’s 
vision of one State for North America were fulfilled we should have 
here on this continent the most gigantic city that the world has seen 
in modern days. “TI see one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the 
wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters of the 
Pacific main ; and I see one people and one language and one law and 
one faith, and over all that wide continent the home of freedom and 
a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every clime.” (On 
the war and the supply of cotton, Dec. 18, 1862). It is almost sacri- 
lege to comment on this magnificent peroration of the great orator; 
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but, if he meant really a confederation of the whole continent, he was 
not sufficiently mindful of the claims of Lower Canada in the matter 
of language. We might grant to him that not only must the revolting 
States of the South be gathered back, but the two neighboring States, 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, must sooner or later 
draw together in some kind of near alliance or confederation. We 
might even see in this an example or ‘ object lesson’ that would make 
old England ashamed of itself. It is a vision that some of us will 
cherish, without knowing exactly how the fulfilment is to be accom- 
plished. 

But, even in the United States as they are, there are spots in 
the feasts of charity. Our American friends have not ceased to 
regard the negro as an alien. Among ourselves in Canada the Red- 
man, well treated as he is, is not regarded as one of ourselves. The 
French Canadian is more nearly so. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that the problem of cosmopolitanism is to do for the whole world, 
and on behalf not of English rule but of human civilization, what 
has been done in Canada to bring two races together in the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace and in righteousness of life. 

Our English Empire has not been perfectly successful in this 
regard. We have accomplished the feat in Wales and the Channel 
Islands. It will probably be accomplished in South Africa among 
the white men. But in the East we have not succeeded to perfection. 
India, our most gigantic city, is no city at all in the sense of the verses 
before us, construed as we have construed them. We seem lately to 
have enabled the different races to have some sort of common under- 
standing with each other by means of the English language as the 
common interpreter. But there is more fellow-citizenship of senti- 
ment, aspiration, way of life, between England and France, France 
and Germany, than between Bombay and England. Political Sov- 
ereignty is from this point of view an accident. In some cases it is 
best away. 

That it would always be best away is what the Anarchists tell us. 
They consider that true cosmopolitanism does not lead to great poli- 
tical unions but to smaller and smaller unions, smaller than Norway 
or Switzerland, smaller than large or even small towns,—becoming 
smaller as men become better. Their ideal is not “the World One 
City,” but the world one mass of multitudinous municipalities, loosely 
held together if held together at all. 

If men were better and knew each other better (and sometimes 
these phenomena go together), they might perhaps be able to dis- 
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pense with political and even with civic government. Though Cities 
and States seem necessary for the education of the human race at. 
present, it is conceivable they might one day cease, having done their 
perfect work. If this ideal were reached, the One City would be a 
purely spiritual union like Augustine’s City of God or the Stoic con- 
ception of the world in Marcus Aurelius (6 céopos waavel TONS eos. 
IV. 4), a community of Reason.* 

We should need another for working days. The idea is fine; few 
ideas are so inspiring as that of the invisible church and of the com- 
munion of saints. But the great majority of men are not yet saints and 
would not be made so by the removal of all outward institutions that 
now keep up law and order. If only for the hardness of our hearts and 
dulness of our wits we must still have visible churches, confessions, 
and articles ;—we must still have visible States, laws and governors. 
The religion of humanity, whether that be Positivism, or the colour- 
less creed of some ethical societies, or the religion “common to all 
good men,’ shows no signs of overcoming the world. There are still 
many churches and many empires. If large empires break up it is 
not to give place to smaller ones. The smaller states of Europe 
remain by sufferance of the larger empires. The world is ruled 
at present by a group of large empires fairly well balanced in power 
and fearful of their own stability. If they are becoming one it is 
not in the sense of political union; a political amalgamation of them 
all into one huge empire seems neither probable nor desirable. What 
seems more likely is political alliance, after the manner of the Triple 
Alliance and the Anglo-Japanese. Such combinations.we are told 
might lead to Armageddon; but they might lead to a peace founded 
on mutual consent, the ‘“ Federation of the World.” The sense of 
common interest in Peace seems to be growing, however slowly. 
Even when we have Peace we have not everything; we might have 
wickedness without wars. But Peace is at least a necessary condition 
of the very approach to the millennium. We must seek Peace andensue 
it. It is next to impossible that the nations of the earth should ever 
be united under one constitution like the States of the American 
Union; but it does not seem impossible that the relations now pre- 
vailing diplomatically between the British Empire and the United 
States, relations involving almost the impossibility of war, might 
become only a sample of the relations of all civilized nations with 
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one another. In spite of many gloomy features of Europe and Asia 
at the present moment, most omens make for peace. The very 
selfishness of diplomacy leads usually in that direction, not simply 
because of the direct costliness of war in money and men, but from 
the growing sense of a common interest in all the essentials of civili- 
zation. It is not only a sense of common interest in uninterrupted 
trade and industry; but it is perhaps that chiefly. The notion that 
one nation’s gain is made possible only by another nation’s loss is 
slowly giving way, and in the realm of trade and industry chiefly. 
Socialists (and many who are not Socialists) point to the modern 
large empires as parallel to the modern large trusts and associations 
in business. An English writer on these matters, Mr. Dicey, says: 
“Great empires are as much a necessity of our time as are large 
mercantile companies.”” The Socialists (who would usually put the 
case conversely) think that the trades of the world are likely to be- 
come organized like the trades of one city, and trusts will subdue 
though not replenish the earth. It is true that the trade of the world 
is more nearly one thing than it has ever been; the pulses of it run 
through the whole body of the world; changes affect the whole; 
inventions made in one place spread to all others; ideas become 
common property. But capital, enterprise, and labour are not all of 
them cosmopolitan in equal degree. Capital flows tidally wherever 
it gets its opening and is little hindered by national boundaries, by 
distances, or by differences of language. The trusts, an affair of 
capital, are also an affair of enterprise and speculation, negotiation 
and thought. These know no respect for frontiers, but international 
trusts are not all-conquering yet. Capital may be as in One City; 
there is only one money market; but commercial enterprise has not 
reached quite so far. The employer’s organizing activity cannot 
travel so fast as his capital. He may be able to direct the employ- 
ment of capital at the other end of the earth by means of steam 
packets and telegraphs, but not quite so unerringly as when it is 
under his own eye. The tendency, if there be one, towards autocracy, 
in the business of the world, is not at least overwhelmingly powerful 
as yet. And, if it is to be not towards autocracy but towards olig- 
archy, the government of the directors of large companies, we may 
be still more sceptical. The East India Company failed to govern 
India; it failed to govern the very trade of India well; and it is 
not likely that the trade of the whole world even in one particular 
article will be governed for any length of time by one ‘ Corporation.’ 
Even in a small city of half a million it is sometimes hard for a com- 
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pany to quench competition ; and in a city of 1,000 millions extending 
over two hemispheres it would be still harder. 

Commercial enterprise has labour to deal with as well as capital. 
Now capital is celebrated for its fluidity, labour for its viscosity. A 
viscous body, as Lord Kelvin used to tell us, moves not like water, 
by graceful gliding, but like treacle, by “stick and slip.” Men do 
not feel equally at home yet in all quarters of the Great City of the 
World and they will nat always go where they are most wanted even 
when they are quite able. And the men of one quarter are not yet 
as good for all purposes as men of another. They are of one blood 
but not of one industrial quality. They work, too, under different 
legal conditions in different places. Some States have Factory Acts, 
others none, and where they exist they differ between state and state. 
There are different taxes and different burdens of other kinds laid on 
citizens. The Roman poet who spoke of the world as having become 
a city thought that one great gain of it was that all countries came 
under the same laws: “Dumque offers victis propru consortia juris 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.” ‘This has even less semblance 
of truth now than it had then. Mest reformers feel that reforms 
are much more secure, and their action is more smooth and equitable 
when the majority not only in our nation, but among the nations, 
adopts them. By a perfectly right instinct the Socialists are striving 
to unite the working men of the whole mass of civilized cowntries in 
advancing the interests of their order. Such union does not exist 
yet. Even the working men of all countries are not towards each 
other as citizens of one city. Even over Greater Britain it is not 
so; the workmen of one section of it do not consider that their 
interests are one and the same with the workmen of another; else 
why those tariffs? The wards of the City of New Jerusalem will 
not be protected one against another any more than province is pro- 
tected against province in the Dominion. It is an unpleasant fact 
that political obstacles have been too strong for the industrial move- 
ment and towards union, strong as that is. The industrial movement 
is towards one City in the singular, the political towards large em- 
pires in the plural. Industry (it is true) is more sure and subtle than 
politics. It has strained against the leash of the politicians again and 
again, and often broken it. But the final liberty of industry is still 
distant. Some think it will come when Peace comes ; but, since the 
18th century, peace has reigned on the whole between Great Britain 
and Greater Britain; and still we have never really reached a sense 
of industrial unity there. Else why those tariffs? The money mar- 
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ket is international because no edicts can prevent it; but little else is. 
Literature, art, music, pass over all frontiers; but their way, even 
their way, has been hampered; and we know how the progress of 
religion has been hampered, especially when it has been associated 
with a nationality. It is a sort of consolation that the diffusion of 
evil has been hindered also, even if in a less degree. 

The World then is not one city. Truth to say it never was one. 
At the time when Rutilius Namatianus wrote the line that has been 
quoted, Alaric had sacked the sacred city of Rome (410 A.D.) ; the 
Barbarians had interfered with the journey of the poet who cele- 
brated the unification of the world under the rule of Honorius; the 
Empire itself was divided. The saying is sublime rhetoric; it is not 
historical truth. Christianity has aimed at making it true spiritually. 
It may do so one day; but the time is not yet. Cosmopolitanism is as 
yet an unrealized idea. The world is still, as of old, associated in 
most minds with the flesh and the devil. It is not the highest praise 
to be called a man of the world. 

The idea is, for all that, well worthy to be realized. The exist- 
ence of caricatures of it, in Anacharsis Klootz, “member for the 
human race,” and in the lower kind of Anarchists who count killing 
no murder, need not blind us to its merits as a high end of social 
development. In a curious hesitating passage in his book on “ Law 
and Opinion,” Mr. Dicey suggests that England’s freedom from 
popular traditions has enabled her to guide herself by views of 
broad general benefit better than other nations; “ Nationalism” (the 
indifferent new word for Patriotism) runs counter to many re- 
forms. It is not quite clear what he meant by popular traditions ; 
there are surely some of these in the old country. But it is true that 
there is, in and out of England, a certain type of “ Nationalism ”’ 
which has no wish to bless the whole world, and seems to rejoice 
only in national monopolies and privileges. Our patriotism needs 
no proving. We may easily spend too much time in keeping it 
alive. 

Even English economists, often as much suspected of being 
cosmopolitan as if they had been philosophers, usually believe that 
their own country is the best in the world. Unphilosophical as we are, 
there is a cosmopolitan element in our policy hardly observable else- 
where, even among the philosophical Germans. It may be due to the 
extraordinary number of races that have overrun the old country 
in early times. Saxons, Normans, and Danes could hardly be alien 
to us unless we were to be alien to our own forefathers. On the 
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other hand, patriotism of a narrow kind is far more easy for every 
human being, Canadian, Boer, Briton, or Barbarian, than the wider 
feeling. We all relapse into it. The Suffolk labourers in the old 
country consider even the Norfolk men to be foreigners. A people 
like the English that have penetrated to all ends of the earth not only 
as travellers but as traders, missionaries, settlers, might seem to be 
far more readily capable than another of taking the whole world for 
their city, only regretting there were no more worlds to be taken. 
Yet they are often reproached, with reason, for their insularity. The 
two strains are present in us; and the insularity will do not great mis- 
chief if kept for home consumption, like the prejudice of the Suffolk 
man in favour of his own county. 

It is one of the traditions of our nation (not deniable by Mr. 
Dicey) that if a man has poor prospects at home “ the world’s his 
oyster,” and he seeks “an opening” abroad. In the last 200 years 
our trade has kept alive the tradition, more than our education, which 
has hardly been of the sort to do it. In a true sense, every educated 
man is a man of the world; he can scarcely fail to have a larger vision 
and sympathy than an uneducated man. But the actual wandering 
is better for the world. In Scotland, when wars had ceased to make 
Scotchmen wander, it was trade that took up the task. Let it be 
repeated that the most resolutely cosmopolitan movement at the 
present time is that of trade and commerce. ‘The British trader in 
particular will go anywhere and do anything; he has no respect of 
persons or of colour; he has no lack of courage in bearding the poli- 
tical governments that obstruct his traffic; his ships are cosmopoli- 
tan. Dutch, Germans, and Americans are nearly as little tied to their 
‘own country as he, where trade is concerned. There is no depart- 
ment of life where Cosmopolitanism has gone so far, not Religion, 
not Literature, not even Science. The attack of a new religion on an 
old provokes opposition at once. What the trader brings is accepted 
more easily because outward goods seem to cause little or no disturb- 
ance to the foreigner’s habits of life and traditions. The coming of 
these outward goods will really, without offence, cause a change in 
the habits and traditions. Though trade cannot do everything, it is 
probably now the most actively solvent factor in the life of the 
world. — 

This is a comparatively new phenomenon, and we naturally 
expect too much from it. Trade will hardly transform the world 
into the likeness of Britain, France, and Germany. It has not quite 
transformed France and Germany into our likeness yet, though Ger- 
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many seems to be fast ripening for the change. It will move still 
more slowly among the remoter peoples. Colour and language will 
remain powerful hindrances to anything like a universal sharing of 
common spiritual gifts, even where there is a common religion. Such 
a Spiritual communism is a distant ideal, a promise which we shall 
not receive but which we have seen far off and are persuaded of. 
Meanwhile the economic unification goes on apace. North America 
is nearly one now. It is quite possible that, in the economic sense at 
least, Europe may be completely unified at the end of the century. 
It is a process that used to go on without seemingly being perceived 
by any one. Now we are all aware of it. Can we do anything to 
hasten it or to direct it? 

It may, of course, be sometimes hastened by political incorpora- 
tion. When Scotland was united to England, it was soon clear that 
one large state was worth more for industry and trade than two small 
ones. Huindrances were removed for which the politicians of both 
countries had been answerable; and both peoples prospered. The 
question recurs: Would a like thing happen if one great State were 
to take the place of the several present ones? In order to bring the 
One City into being, should we strive after political union? 


The answer is that all political union is not good. Something 
depends on the nature of the governments and the wisdom of the 
rulers. The United States, with their 80 or 85 millions of people and 
a country nearly as large as Europe, are still not so large as Russia in 
the large sense, including Asiatic Russia. The people of the United 
States all benefit economically by being under one government; there 
is not the same benefit from subjection to Russia. Different govern- 
ments if wise can unite their different peoples economically in spite 
of political severance. Economic unification need not wait for poli- 
tical. But, except by the old country, free trade and its unifying 
power have only been allowed to have full scope after political in- 
corporation; and where the latter is clearly desirable and easily pos- 
sible (as between the Dominion and Newfoundland), it is wise to 
encourage it. 


We have already fancied it completed in the case of the North 
American continent. In Europe we see no similar prospect. A Rus- 
sian or any other empire embracing all Europe is a phantom. A 
customs-union of all the European or even all civilized States need 
not be a phantom. But we are still, as was said, under the shadow of 
the Tower of Babel. The Federation of the World or even of 
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Europe is not in sight yet. Neither is the co-operative common- 
wealth of which some of my friends speak. 

If the Social Democrats obtained their wish, and we had demo- 
cratic control, of one and the same sort, by the different States_of 
Europe over large production and the ownership of the soil, "we 
should be approaching far-reaching unity; but a very great many 
conditions must be fulfilled before that agreement is possible. We 
might perhaps grant to the Social Democrats that the World of Polli- 
tics has become in these latter days the World of Trade in a sense 
never before so‘true. The old World of Warriors is becoming and 
ought to become a Hive of Industry. 

If we become enthusiastic at this point, a critic might tone down 
our transports by reminding us not only of the difficulties we have 
already seen, but also of the fact that, a priori, cosmopolitanism can- 
not be assumed to be the natural state of things in any world, and 
we have no experience of other worlds than our own. He might 
remind us that some very intelligent men, some clergymen, some 
philosophers and some doctors, have been teaching us that, while we 
think we are improving, we are really degenerating. If this were so, 
farewell to Cosmopolitanism; the lower down men are in the scale 
of intelligence the further they are from understanding each other ; 
Cosmopolitanism to be worth anything must mean a rising of the 
lowest, not a sinking down of the highest. Moreover, the effort to 
raise the lowest, not only in our own country, but wherever we find 
it, is consciously or unconsciously, an endeavour after Cosmopoli- 
tanism. There was a spark of it in the Japanese lately when they 
taught their Russian prisoners to read and write Russian.* The 
Japanese themselves do not seem to have been enfeebled by following 
the ‘European model of civilization. There seem to be no conclusive 
proofs of degeneration; the supposed scarcity of great men may be 
only an appearance, the height of the higher being disguised by the 
ascent of the lower. 

Our critic might go on to say that the professed sympathy of 
civilized man for his fellows uncivilized is humanitarian cant; man 
is not always the sweetest thing to man; a negro is not beloved by 
an American; a Kaffir is not beloved by either Boer or Briton; when 
he is civilized we tolerate him; but we do not really desire to raise 
him at all; we are too afraid of what he will do when he is on his 
Leet: 








*London papers of 3rd October, 1905. 
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There is something of this fear in South Africa,f where the 
coloured men outnumber the whites by at leasti5. to: Itis\ the old 
fear of the Romans, and of the Southern Planter. But we have an 
instance nearer at hand—the fear that led many in the old country 
not very long ago to frown on all plans for the instruction of the 
working classes and to oppose their enfranchisement. When at last 
the enfranchisement came in the old country, at least for the artisans, 
the old argument was kept up for the agricultural labourers—they are 
too ignorant for the franchise and (sotto voce) it is best that they 
should remain so; but for the new electors we heard the watchword, 
“ Let us educate our masters.”* Surely this grotesque cry of agony 
is the voice of truth on the whole matter. It is mettle in the blind 
horse that we have to fear.f Enlightenment, if it is only complete, 
is our best safeguard. There used to be an impression in some quar- 
ters that a man educated at a university could not be rude. This was 
no doubt a fond exaggeration, but it was not pure hallucination. A 
well-instructed man is less likely to be brutal and unjust than an 
ignorant person. He will almost certainly be more cautious and 
more deliberate. He has more in him to compete with the passion 
of the moment. To educate our masters therefore is to increase their 
self-command. In this fortunate Dominion the starting point is not 
so low, but the principle is the same. In the old country the educa- 
tion has made at least a little progress. Working men have as a 
body more instruction and more wisdom now than they-had thirty 
years ago; and the middle and upper classes are already beginning 
to feel themselves safer in their hands. “Knowledge is power’; it 
makes them aware of their power; but the general effects of greater 
knowledge will be with them as with ourselves, the middle classes ; 
the effects with us were not simply a stronger arming of our selfish- 
ness. There has always been a certain (and not a very small) pro- 
portion of the leading men of the middle classes who will make sac- 
rifice of wealth, privileges, and even of life, in the interest of the 
poorer classes, though the return may seem to be the weakening if 
not the displacement of their own class. We may be sure that the 
phenomenon will occur among those who displace us. Knowledge 
is not goodness any more than it is wisdom; but in our ordinary _ 
experience of men we find there is a certain kinship among all three, 
and they are more likely on the whole to be found together than found 


——- 


+Whittaker gives for Brit. So. Afr. Col., 1,135,735 whites; 5,193,067 blacks. 
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separate. It surprises us more to hear of the crime of a well-educated 
man than of an ignoramus. 

This may well be counted a commonplace. If it is, so much the 
better, for the next step is to apply it as a rule of policy to our 
savage friends in South Africa and elsewhere. We best defend our- 
selves against their superior numbers when we train them to be like 
ourselves in all that we consider best in our training. When they 
have learned our lessoris, they will not be worse than we are; and, 
though rhetoric sometimes tells us that civilization only makes us 
more clever in man-slaying, we know that this is three parts false- 
‘hood. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we need not be afraid 
of cosmopolitanism; we may cordially join with Christian mission- 
aries and try to give to all men the rights and privileges of the child- 
ren of light, and thus make or bring the whole world into one city. 
Like other ideals, this is a far-off divine event; but it need not be 
far off from our ordinary thoughts. It was remarked recently* that 
the German Social Democrats are most of them now content to keep 
their ideal for Sundays, and during the week to behave like mundane 
politicians. All of us find that the Day of Rest allows the music of 
the spheres to have a better hearing than it can get in the middle 
of the noises of the week. But if we keep our ideals entirely for 
Sundays we shall find that the chances are six to one against their 
fulfilment. Certainly the aim we have just been considering could 
never be carried out unless the thought of it was constantly entering 
into our ordinary work. 

Whether we will or no, the world is becoming what is called 
“civilized.” Even if the Kaffirs and working men had to push us 
from our stools by brute force first, in the end there would be a civi- 
lized world, in one sense of the word civilized. But it would take 
many generations to overcome effects produced by such a victory on 
the character of the victors. We ought to labour to make all appeal to 
force unnecessary, and so to educate our masters that their eventual 
assertion of their mastery may be a blessing and not a disaster. Some 
may say the task is desperate, for the feeling of mastery (they say) 
tends to grow faster in the majority than the sense of the blessings 
of civilization. There is room for difference of opinion here. In the 
old country we have been late in trying to educate our masters, but 
there are signs that we have not been too late. In the case of subject 


*By Sidney Low in the (London) Standard, October, 1905. 
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races in Africa and elsewhere we have hardly begun yet, and it is 
possible we may be too late. It would be more worthy of us to fail 
in this attempt than to succeed in the extermination of the seditious. 
Our best defence against superior numbers is to give the numbers our 
own best moral training. Civilization is not likely to be swallowed up 
by barbarians. It would probably (like “Graecia capta’) take hold 
of the conquering majority after ordeal of battle. But it is surely 
well not to wait for that event ; we should push back the evil tradition 
that no great political work can be done without blood and iron. If 
we had faith in our own civilization we should as a matter of course 
prepare all our subjects for it. An uprising of an ignorant majority 
has more terrors than the uprising of a civilized one. Once civilized, 
it might by gentle pressure or gradual insinuation become one with 
us without need of revolt. This at least seems certain. Before the 
whole world becomes as one city this work of civilizing the uncivilized 
must first be done. 

But (we fancy a critic saying) if all were only civilized in the 
indifferently good or bad European and American sense the city 
would be no Golden City. True; but the best factors of our civiliza- 
tion are tending more and more to be identical in diverse countries ; 
it is the best factors that tend to be truly cosmopolitan and in a few 
centuries the civilization that is widest may be the best, or, conversely, 
the best may be the most nearly cosmopolitan. 

There are critics who would not be silenced, but would go on 
to say that civilization is nearly all evil. Perhaps they see in private 
property, private ownership of land, private ownership of large 
capital, the root of all manner of evil. In reply, it may be said that 
civilization itself would furnish the machinery for making changes 
in the law of property. There seems no reason for identifying civi- 
lization with a particular form of property. On the other hand, such 
changes could hardly be carried out effectively without joint action 
of many interests, and, if of all nations, it would be the first instance 
cf such a deliberate agreement in the history of the world. Dis- 
armament to be a safe policy for one must be the policy of all; and 
searching alterations in the conditions of industry would need the 
same universal adoption to be safe for one country. Municipal 
Socialism, accordingly, with its “here a little and there a little,” has 
made far more sure progress in all civilized countries than the more 
ambitious State Socialism. A Social Democratic system of industry, 
involving governmental or even municipal ownership of all land and 
large capital, would have a troublesome period of transition. It could 
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hardly fail for some time to mean production at higher prices than 
before for the world’s market, if it came suddenly and without ap- 
prenticeship ; and the world’s market would show no mercy if it were 
supplied on the old terms from other sources. One country by itself 
could make no such change without great danger to itself. 

To make such a change, it may be granted, even in one country, 
would not be to destroy civilization there, but to make a new use of 
the powers conferred by civilization itself. If civilization had been 
purely evil, it is strange that it should only be removable by tools of 
its own making. It has imperfections; they cry out on us in London, 
Paris, Toronto, Chicago. We may find ourselves growing out of it 
- the civilization, in growing out of them the imperfections. Who 
knows? But to identify it with murder and outrage because it was 
built on a foundation of private property is to confuse our notions 
of right and wrong. We may treat such language as simply a kind 
of political swearing. The words are sharp swords pricking us to 
make too high a spring lest we should make none at all. In climbing 
the political hill of Difficulty you go as a rule one step at a time; 
you may even go two at a time or three, but without a miracle not 
much more; and here we are asked to jump half way up the hill at 
once. Pretending to fly will not give us wings. 

To take the parallel already chosen, disarmament of all civil- 
ized nations has been found a hard matter; yet that might be 
negotiated and accomplished with all the bones of civilization still 
left in its body, and unhappily with many old ailments of the body 
left in it also. But an agreement to remove all private property in 
land and large capital would be a harder matter on which to unite all 
nations. Not even one nation would be unanimously in its favour 
now. We must remove our known evils, the known evils of our 
cities and countrysides, without waiting so long. The removal of 
even one evil hastens the final victory of goodness. Who knows that 
by and by we may not have fresh light on the larger matters? We 
might after all have no need to break those bones. Labour in its 
struggle against capital may find in some form of co-partnership a 
“way round’ that is superior to the present ‘ frontal attacks.’ One 
way of hastening the millennium is to believe it possible and to con- 
vince others that it is so. In the words of the same poem from which 
we have taken (in more than one sense) our departure on this occa- 
sion, the vanquished will gain by being vanquished when the world is 
made one city. ‘If we have faith in Christian civilization, and have 
ourselves felt the power of the religion, the literature, the philosophy, 
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the art, and the science that have been conveyed to us by it,—we 
must believe that what has tended on the whole to draw ourselves 
upwards will tend to draw all men upwards, whatever their descent, 
history, colour, or language. 


JAMES Bonar. 


URBEM_FECISTI QUOD PRIUS ORBIS ERAT. 


Exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi, 
Inter sideros Roma recepta polos; 
Exaudi; genetrix hominum, genetrixque deorum. 
Non procul a caelo per tua templa sumus. 
Te canimus, semperque, sinent dum fata, canemus; 
Sospes nemo potest immemor esse tui. 
Obruerint citius scelerata oblivia solem 
Quam tuus ex nostro corde recedat honos. 
Nam solis radiis aequalia munera tendis, 
Qua circumfusus fluctuat Oceanus, 
Volvitur ipse tibi qui continet omnia Phoebus, 
Eque tuis ortos in tua condit equos. 
Te non flammigeris Libye tardavit arenis, 
Non armata suo reppulit Ursa gelu; 
Quantum vitales natura tetendit in axes, 
Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 
Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam 
Profuit invitis, te dominante, capi; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris 
Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat. 


Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, Itinerarium sive De Reditu Suo, Book I, 
ll. 45-66 (ed. Luc. Miller, Teubner, Leipzig, 1870). 


LIFE AND ITS DISTRIBUTION. 





A SPECULATION. 





N his address as president of the section of physiology of the 
| British Association, held last summer, Dr. J. S. Haldane said, 
among other things: “ Since our conception of an organism is dif- 
ferent in kind, and not merely in degree, from our conception of a 
material aggregate, it is clear that in tracing back life to primitive 
forms we are getting no nearer to what is called abiogenesis.” . . . 
“Our aim must be, in short, not to reduce organic to inorganic phe- 
nomena, but to bring inorganic phenomena into the domain of 
biology.” 

These statements do not prove or assume that such a thing as 
abiogenesis does or does not exist, but they seem to open up a some- 
what clearer way to a conception of what we may suppose so-called 
abiogenesis to be. For, if the phenomena manifested by inorganic 
matter are to be conceived as coming fairly within the domain of 
biology, the biological field becomes so widened that it is possible 
that we may find within it some reasonable place for something akin 
to what we denote as abiogenesis. 

The problem as to how life, that is plant and animal life, came 
to be upon this earth is almost, if not quite, as old as man’s intellec- 
tual faculty, and many attempts have been made to find a solution 
of it. The fact, that no scientific solution of the problem has as yet 
appeared, indicates that either it is a problem of extreme difficulty,. 
or that it is of such a nature as not to admit of a solution consistent 
with prevailing theory and along the usual lines of research. As in 
the case of some other problems of a like nature, when other means 
fail to give a reasonable solution, it is customary, especially in a 
certain profession, and with a certain class of mind, to refer the 
solution back, as a last resort, to a distinct and special creative act. 

Quite recently I heard a clerical gentleman confess that he had 
beer formerly much distressed in mind as to what to think of such 
stories as the sun standing still at the command of Joshua, or 
Balaam’s ass ‘speaking, or Jonah living for three days in the stomach 
of a whale, etc., but that it came to him as a sort of inspiration that 
as God is almighty and can do all things, it was perfectly conceiv- 
able that He could, and did bring these things to pass by His own 
omnipotent power. And the conclusion of his confession was that 
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with this new light he had no longer any difficulty with the Biblical 
statements. 

_ This method of solving a difficult problem is certainly an easy 
one, and one that closes out all discussion. And as it is a method 
too commonly followed by non-scientific people, it may be well to 
point out, once for all, that although such a solution may be satis- 
factory to a certain type of clerical mind, it cannot possibly be so 
to the scientific one. For, while the scientist holds fully as high an 
idea as his clerical brother does, of the powers of the Deity, the 
question of Science is not as to what God can do, but rather as to 
what He does do, and how He does it. . 

It will not do, then, scientifically at least, to say that life came 
into this world as a special act of creation, or by any process which 
in itself was unique and uncorrelated with others. Quite the oppo- 
site, we must try to frame such a hypothesis as may be reasonably 
consistent with physical and physiological laws, as far as we under- 
stand them, and which may satisfy the distinctive characteristics and 
conditions of life, as far as we know them. 

A number of years ago Prof. Bastian claimed that his experi- 
ments, which were performed in great detail, went far to establish 
the doctrine of abiogenesis, or the production of living beings from 
non-living matter. But Tyndall, upon repeating Bastian’s experi- 
ments, and in probably a more careful manner, as was the wont of 
this latter experimenter, came to the conclusion that Bastian’s re- 
sults were not trustworthy, because he had not taken sufficient care 
to preserve his solutions from accidental contamination; and ‘that 
his own experiments went to show, as far as they could do so, that 
such a thing as abiogenesis does not exist as an actual fact. 

The truth is, however, that experiments such as those instituted 
by these two scientists can neither prove nor disprove such a theory 
as that of abiogenesis. If a person sows grain upon a rocky and 
infertile soil, he will reap no crop, for it requires that the conditions 
of soil and moisture and light and warmth be all adequately ad- 
justed in order to have a return from the seed sown. 

So there may be a dozen conditions, each of which must be 
properly filled, in order that abiogenesis may take place, if it be 
at all possible; and it is not likely that all these were properly pro- 
vided for, or could be provided for, in a laboratory experiment. 

It seems, then, that experimental research into the origin of 
life, carried out along the lines followed by Bastian and Tyndall, are 
of very little utility. For even if one succeeded in apparently pro- 
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ducing living organisms as a result, it would be almost impossible 
to assure one’s self that it was not a simple case of biogenesis. 

Sir William Thompson broached the idea that life may have 
come to this earth from some outlying post, being carried hither 
in its long journey by something of the nature of a meteorite. But 
this view, even if acceptable, only transfers the difficulty back to 
another time and another place, and fails completely to touch the 
question of the beginning of life. 

With the theory of the nature and constitution of matter which 
was held for so long a time, it is difficult to conceive how abiogenesis 
- could be possible, for, as Dr. Haldane says, our conception of a 
material aggregate is different in kind from our conception of an 
organism. 

Throughout a great many years of the past, and certainly from 
the days of Dalton up to quite recent times, the chemist and the 
physicist found no serious difficulty in answering the question as 
to what is matter. Matter to them was a perfectly inert and dead 
and passive something, consisting of very small but perfectly de- 
finite particles called atoms, which, in all the operations and influ- 
ences to which they might be subjected, were in themselves un- 
changed and unchangeable. Thus we were treated to a certain 
limited number of original kinds of matter, and thus to a definite 
number of kinds and sizes of atoms, since all the atoms of the same 
original kind of matter were exactly alike in form and size and 
other properties, while differing in some or all of these things from 
atoms of every other kind of matter. And from these atoms, as 
the building elements of the material world, the forces of nature 
constructed the varied and innumerable objects which surround us. 

But it is hardly possible to conceive that such a dead, inert, and 
unchangeable material could, by any form of combination, build up 
a living substance with all the possibilities of development which 
such a substance possesses. So it seems that, under that hypothesis 
of the constitution of matter, which prevailed for so long a time 
in the past, the theory of abiogenesis was not practicably tenable. 
Through the labours of scientists like Thompson, Crooks, Roentgen, 
the Curies, ‘and others, hypotheses in regard to the constitution of 
matter have undergone a very far-reaching change. 

The physicist of 25 years ago was quite certain as to the nature 
of matter, and of the elementary constituents which entered into it. > 
But the physicist of the present day is inclined to confess that he 
knows very little about the ultimate constitution of the universe of 
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matter; that his real knowledge is confined nearly altogether to the 
grosser manifestations which matter presents, and that the critical 
researches of recent years, instead of making the problem of the 
nature of matter clearer, has rather tended to render it more and 
more abstruse. 

It is now certain that the atom of Dalton and the older chemists 
is not an indivisible thing, and therefore not the finality in the 
analysis of matter. The atom, of the older chemists, is composed 
of innumerable particles in a state of incessant activity and rapid 
motion, and the real nature of these particles can not as yet be said 
to be removed from the arena of speculative hypothesis. It is known 
that they are in some way connected with electricity, and that they 
carry electric charges, but no answer is yet forthcoming to the ques- 
tion as to what electricity is. So that almost nothing is definitely 
known as to the ultimate nature of matter. But that matter is not 
the dead and inert thing that it was so long supposed to be, is clear 
enough. 

There are many phenomena in connection with matter, in its 
pseudo-atomic state, which cannot be reasonably explained upon 
the theory of a perfectly dead and inert existence, and which lead 
one to believe that there is something in matter which is not alto- 
gether foreign to the idea of life. 

It is not then impossible, on the other hand it is reasonably 
probable, that the ultimate elements of matter may be endowed with 
life in its lowest forms, falling as far below that of the average plant 
as that of the plant does below that of the higher animal. And then 
as a foregone conclusion it follows that in this incipient and primitive 
form of life exists the potency of all life. This, I presume, is what 
Dr. Haldane means when he speaks about bringing inorganic phe- 
nomena into the domain of biology. 

If this hypothesis be true—and there are now many reasons 
for believing that it is within the pale of truth,—then there is no 
place in the universe for the theory of abiogenesis as formerly con- 
ceived and spoken of, and the origin of life is no longer a mystery, 
as life and its potential development are carried as an integral 
property in the very stuff of which the universe is made. This 
hypothesis opens up another question, namely, the question of the 
distribution of the higher form of life which manifests itself in 
plants and animals. 

The development of life from a lower to a higher form must 
be principally a matter of environment and time. Given that the 
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surrounding conditions are favorable, there can be no doubt that the 
process of development is a continuous one, although the rate at 
which it goes on is a very slow one, requiring, even under the most 
favorable conditions, considerable stretches of time, in order to pro- 
duce appreciable results. And this, in fact, is the case in those 
stages of biological development which come more readily and di- 
rectly under our observations. 

Consistent with this hypothesis we may reasonably conclude 
that new varieties of bacteria, probably ultra-microscopic in size, are 
being very slowly but continuously produced; which may go far 
to explain the occasional advent of new and hitherto unknown and 
obscure diseases, which sometimes come in from an unknown source 
_to afflict both plants and animals. 

Also, we may assume with a very great degree of certainty that 
wherever, in the universe, the conditions are favorable for develop- 
ment, or as it is commonly said, the conditions of life are present, 
there biological development will be going on, and forms of plant 
and animal life will be slowly evolved. 

But what are the conditions of life, and how much do we know 
concerning them? Certain forms of life may be found on the earth 
to falsify nearly all the conditions that have from time to time been 
laid down as necessary. Thus certain species of bacteria will resist 
a temperature considerably higher than that of boiling water, while 
ants and some other insects do not give up life even when frozen stiff 
and subjected to the low temperatures of a Canadian winter. 

Contrary to what was expected, the deepest sea-bottoms have 
been found to be plentifully peopled with lower forms of animals, 
and under conditions which might be supposed to be utterly unfavor- 
able and even destructive to all higher forms of life. At a depth 
of 30,000 feet, where the pressure amounts to nearly 15,000 pounds 
upon every square inch—a depth to which it is difficult to see how 
air or oxygen could ever penetrate—where there can be very little 
motion of the water—where the light of the sun never reaches, and 
all animals are blind—under conditions so apparently unfavorable as 
these, life is found in abundance, and animal life at that. 

So we find life distributed, on this terrestrial sphere, from the 
summit ‘of the cloud-capped mountain down to the profoundest 
depths of the teeming ocean—from the heat and moisture and fever- 
infected districts of the tropics to the fields of ice and snow which 
surround the: pole—making its habitat in air and water and earth— 
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preying upon other living beings from both within and without— 
and ranging in size from the elephant and the whale of to-day, or 
the great saurians of a bygone age, to the ultra-microscopic bac- 
terium. 

Surely, then, that man is rashly bold who can say, with any con- 
fidence in his own statement, that there is no life except upon this 
earth. In anumber of planets of the solar system the most favorable 
conditions to be found are certainly not worse than the most un- 
favorable conditions under which life exists on this earth, and in a 
few of these bodies, the conditions are quite as favorable as here, if 
not more so. 

The planet Venus, according to the most recent investigations, 
presents always the same face to the sun, just as the moon does to 
the earth. So that for this planet, except for small librations, there 
can be no changing seasons and no alternation of day and night. 
But Venus is supplied with a dense atmosphere in which floats many 
a cloud. There is also plenty of moisture and warmth, and there 
must be a wide belt or zone including the regions of perpetual low 
sun, of evening and twilight, where conditions are very favorable 
to life, even if they are not so at the very centre of the lighted 
hemisphere. 

On Mars conditions are much more favorable. For Mars has a 
rotation on its axis in a little more than 24 hours, and its equator 
is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an angle of about 28°, while in 
case of the earth it is 23°. Mars has therefore its alternations of day 
and night, and its round of seasons very much the same as the earth 
has. It has, moreover, an atmosphere, though somewhat rarer than 
the terrestrial one, and yet sufficiently dense to float the lighter cloud, 
and it has snow in its polar regions, and therefore water, and prob- | 
ably an atmosphere that is nearly saturated, and it appears to have 
a mild climate. Some critics raise the objection that the climate of 
Mars must necessarily be very cold, on account of the smallness of 
the planet and its distance from the sun. But where snow melts 
and water is present the climate can not be unusually or singularly 
cold. 

Besides, the temperature of a planet does not depend solely upon 
its distance from the sun. For Rutherford and others have shown 
that the surface rocks of the earth’s crust contain sufficient radium 
to keep up the present average temperature of the surface for hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions of years to come. And in all 
probability the surface rocks of Mars are not materially different 
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from those of the earth in this respect, and they may be even richer 
in radium. 

Of course, it is at present impossible, and probably always will 
be impossible, to obtain direct and satisfactory observational evi- 
dence of the existence of animal life upon Mars, or upon any body 
outside the earth. But, considering the conditions that are known 
to prevail on the surface of the planet, and how well these condi- 
tions are adapted to the evolution of higher living forms, it is cer- 
tainly a sane presumption that life in various stages of development 
is present upon Mars. 

And with conditions which appear to be so eminently satisfactory 
the extent to which biological development may be carried is only 
a matter of time. 

- Life on this earth has taken untold millions of years to rise 
from the monad to man, and Mars, according to the most orthodox 
astronomical faith, is an older planet than the earth and should, 
therefore, be at a more advanced stage of development. 

Nor can we reasonably confine the existence of life in its lower 
or higher form to the bodies of the solar system. 

A hundred millions of visible suns are scattered through the 
immensities of space, and it is certainly a modest estimate to say that 
in attendance upon these, and receiving from them their necessary 
supply of light and heat and other beneficent influences, there are at 
least a million planets which are furnished with the conditions favor- 
able for the development of life, and even life in its higher forms. 
There is no logical argument against the existence of such a condi- 
tion of things, while with the theory advanced there are many and 
strong arguments in its favor. So that we may reasonably conclude 
that the universe is teeming not only with stars and suns and planets, 
it is teeming also with biological growth and development, and with 


all the varied forms of lower and higher life. 
N. F. Duputs. 


LITERARY COTERIES IN ANCIENT ROME. 


T is always interesting to get a glimpse into the everyday life of 
eminent men of letters. The modern public, if we are to judge 
by the illustrated interviews which take up so much space in our 
periodical literature, is eager to know everything that is to be known 
about contemporary authors, from their favourite breakfast-dish to 
their favourite recreation. In the case of the great writers of the 
past our curiosity, if not so trivial, is none the less real. We like to 
read of their personal characteristics, of their joys and sorrows, and 
of the company they kept. The literary man is, on the whole, a 
gregarious animal, and we cannot help feeling an interest in the say- 
ings and doings of scholars, poets, historians and philosophers of the 
past, when they met together, be it in the streets of Athens or by the 
banks of the Ilissus, at the court of a Ptolemy, an Augustus, a 
Lorenzo, or a Louis, in Elizabethan taverns or in Georgian coffee- 
houses. Moreover, since in literature, as in other things, evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners and good communications improve 
them, it is always of great importance in studying the history of 
literature to ascertain as far as possible how authors were influenced 
by their contemporaries, who were their friends and who their ene- 
mies. The object of the present paper is to deal with this aspect of 
literary history in reference to the writers of old Rome. 

At the dawn of Latin literature appears the figure of Lucius 
Livius Andronicus. He was a Greek from Tarentum, where he had 
been taken prisoner by the Romans in 272 B.C. He seems to have 
become the slave of Gaius Livius Salinator, and to have acted as 
tutor to his master’s son, Marcus, who was destined to win imperish- 
able fame as the conqueror of Hasdrubal at the battle of the Me- 
taurus. When Marcus Livius was consul in 207, Andronicus, who 
had been emancipated long before,, was commissioned to write a 
hymn to propitiate the Aventine Juno in view of the great crisis in 
Rome’s fortunes brought about by the march of Hasdrubal from 
Spain to join his brother Hannibal in Italy. The goddess was evi- 
dently appeased ; Hasdrubal was defeated and slain, and the sight of 
his head, thrown within the Carthaginian lines in Apulia, sounded 
for Hannibal the death- knell of his hopes. It was only natural that 
Livius Andronicus should be entrusted with the composition of a 
hymn of thanksgiving. The Romans were not ungrateful. As a 
recognition of his services they gave to their poets the rights of a guild 
(collegium), with quarters in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine, 
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where they could meet and converse and (most probably) deposit 
copies of their writings for the delectation or the detestation of 
posterity. | 

The members of the Guild of Poets in its early years must have 
been a sorry aggregation of human beings. With probably no excep- 
tion they were persons of very humble rank and scanty means. 
Many of them were foreigners and several had been slaves. They 
earned a haphazard living by composing occasional verses, poems 
to be sung at dinner-parties and other festivities, epitaphs, and so 
forth. Some (including Livius Andronicus) were dramatists, and 

the actors of their own plays. In some cases they practised the 
- despised profession of a schoolmaster; in this class also Livius was 
included—in fact he seems to have had not only more talent but 
more irons in the fire than any of his colleagues, and at first he was 
doubtless the leader of the collegium. 

What the oldest generations of poets did, said, or thought when 
they met in their quarters on the Aventine can for the most part only 
be surmised. We can imagine them talking over the hardships of the 
times, when they, the votaries of the Muses, had a struggle to make 
ends meet by teaching boys for a mere pittance or by writing plays 
and odes to be submitted to an ungrateful public. We can hear them 
discussing the overbearing conduct of men like the Metelli. Naevius, 
the next notable poet after Livius Andronicus, then takes it upon 
himself to beard the mighty lions, and writes the verse, which is still 
preserved’: 

‘By some ill fate Metelli were consuls made at Rome.’ 

The Metellus who was consul at the time deigns to reply to the 
humble bard in the bluntly contemptuous line?: 

‘Bard Naevius will catch it right hot from those Metelli’; 
and Naevius pays the penalty for his outspoken criticism of the 
Metelli and others of Rome’s great nobles by being thrown into 
prison and finally banished. ‘Alas, our poor brother!’ sigh the mem- 
bers of the collegium, as they see him embarking for Africa, and 
they come to the conclusion that Rome is no place for poets. 

But these imaginings, though they form a pleasant occupation 
for an idle hour, cannot be pursued farther here. We must leave the 
Guild of Poets for the present, merely adding at this point that it 
soon obtained more suitable quarters in the Temple of the Muses. 





1 Fato Metelli Romai fiunt consules. 
2Dabunt malum Metellii Naeuio poetae. 
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Ennius (B.C. 239-169), who has been called the Father of 
Roman poetry, enjoyed the patronage and friendship of the elder 
Scipio Africanus, Hannibal’s conqueror, and of his-brother, Scipio 
Nasica, with whom he was on such familiar terms that on one occa- 
sion, aS we read in Cicero,’, he actually dared to be ‘not at home’ 
when the great man called at his house. He also accompanied Fulvius 
Nobilior in his campaign against the Aetolians, which he afterwards 
celebrated in verse. Living in such circles he could not have avoided 
the influence of Greek literature and culture; indeed, if he had not 
been deeply tinged with Hellenism those nobles would not have taken 
him under their wing. Of course, in the earliest age of Latin litera- 
ture, from Livius Andronicus to Plautus, the fact that the Latin 
language was in a very rough state and had been very little exploited 
for literary purposes, the excellence and the obvious accessibility of 
Greek literature, and the nationality of some of the writers, com- 
bined to give the poetry of Rome a tincture of Greek even when it 
was not directly translated from Greek originals. But the language 
was rough, the expression often crude in the extreme. Ennius is 
more thoroughly Hellenized than his predecessors, and conferred an 
inestimable boon on the Latin language and on Latin poetry, but even 
of him Ovid could say with truth: 


‘In genius great is Ennius, rude his art.’ 


The next generation marks a new era in the progress of litera- 
ture. In the centre of the stage we see Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus and his friends, such as Laelius, whose friendship with 
him is proverbial, and Spurius Mummius, the capturer of Corinth. 
Scipio was the most striking figure of his time. As brave in the 
battlefield as he was keen in the chase, as liberal and truthful as he 
was fearless, he represented the Roman aristocracy at its best. Some 
faults he had, of course, but they were characteristic of the age and 
the nation rather than of the man. Twice he was called upon to 
save Rome when her fortunes and her reputation were at stake, and 
he was signally successful. In many ways he reminds us of his 
grandfather by adoption, the elder Scipio Africanus, and not least 
in the attention which he paid to Greek culture. His father, Lucius 
Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Pyrrhus, had taken care to imbue 
him with both the letter and the spirit of Hellenic literature, and he 
had been an apt pupil. The Greekling dynasties of the East, above 
all the Alexandrians, for two centuries doyens of Greek science, art, 
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and literature, might deride the coarse, uncouth Romans, but they 
could not deride Scipio. In refinement and artistic taste he was a 
thorough Greek, while he retained the sterling qualities “ by which 
the Latin name grew great.” His was the age in which once for all, 
for better or worse, “captive Greece took captive her fierce con- 
queror,” and no one did more than he to “ bring the arts into rustic 
Latium.” ‘To him and to the other nobles in his circle the difference 
between the literatures of Greece and Rome must often have been 
brought home with a shock. To their credit be it said that this dif- 
ference did not make them despair of the Latin tongue; they were 
' too patriotic for that. They set to work to refine the language, to 
make it an artistic product more worthy to be compared with the 
most wonderful of all languages. They were not over-ambitious. 
They did not, as Cicero did, claim that Latin was, like Greek, a fitting 
vehicle for the expression of the whole range of human thought and 
feeling. Perhaps they had hopes for the future, but meanwhile they 
contented themselves for the most part with introducing a Greek 
refinement into the spoken tongue and into certain of the lighter kinds 
of literature, such as comedy and the satura. Within these self- 
imposed limits the Scipionic circle did great service. Cicero calls the 
age of Scipio “the golden age of pure, unadulterated Latin.” But 
correctness and refinement are not everything. Julius Caesar criti- 
cised Terence in some well-known verses, which may perhaps be 
rendered thus: | 

“O half-Menander, speaker so correct, 

You’ve rightly gained a place among the elect. 

And yet your comedies don’t match the Greek; 

You write so calmly, force is far to seek. 

Would that in this no man could rate you low! 

So near, yet far—’tis this that grieves me so.’ 
Here Caesar lays his finger on the weak spot of the writings of 
Scipio’s circle. We often miss there the vigour, the uwiuida uis, which 
is present in Ennius as it is in the Ciceronian age. . 

But it is now time to consider some of the individuals who com- 
posed the Scipionic coterie, and we may begin with the poet we have 
just mentioned. P. Terentius was an African, belonging probably 
to one of the tribes in the neighbourhood of Carthage. He had been 
the slave of P. Terentius Lucanus, who educated and freed him. It 
mattered not to Scipio, as it did to some of his snobbish contem- 
poraries, that the poet was of low estate and swarthy complexion. 
He willingly received Terence into the charmed circle, and a right 
willing henchman did Terence prove. Suetonius relates the inter- 
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esting and familiar story of the poet’s début as an author. When 
he submitted the Andria to the aediles, we are told, he was bidden 
to take it to Caecilius, the writer of comedies, whose judgment on 
such matters seems to have been deferred to much as that of Maecius 
Tarpa was a century later. When the obscure African entered, clad 
in humble garb, it happened to be Caecilius’ dinner-hour. Terence 
sat on a stool near the great man’s couch and began to read, but 
he had uttered only a few lines when Caecilius invited him to share 
his meal, and subsequently, when Terence completed his reading, 
he expressed enthusiastic admiration. 

Scipio found Terence a poet after his own heart, and Terence re- 
produces in his plays the cultured and correct Latin which the Scipi- 
onic circle constantly used. He also keeps very close to his Greek 
originals, therein differing from Plautus, and following out the ideas 
of his friends. 

But if Terence was happy in his friends, he was not without 
bitter enemies. The hostility began at the outset of his career and 
lasted throughout his life,—indeed when he himself was no longer 
within reach of the shafts of malice, attacks on his memory con- 
tinued with a virulence which is, at least at first sight, very remark- 
able. It is not difficult to find some probable sources of this hatred. 
The favour and prosperity which Terence enjoyed must have been 
very galling to his less fortunate fellow-poets. A freedman, a dark- 
skinned African to boot, had distanced his Italian rivals. He was 
the valued friend of the highest in the land, and—what was more 
remarkable and more provoking—he used as pure Latin as his friends 
spoke and much purer than his enemies could either speak or write. 
It was hardly possible to ruin one whom Scipio and his peers hon- 
oured with their patronage, but if he could not be annihilated he could 
at least be harassed and wounded. The campaign against Terence 
seems to have been conducted with some degree of organisation, and 
it was very probably taken in hand by the collegium poetarum, to 
which Terence apparently did not belong. In the clubhouse, we may 
well imagine, there was many a curious conclave of would-be poets, 
of men disappointed in life, as most would-be poets are, of struggling 
bards who saw no farther into artistic possibilities than Naevius or 
Ennius. Many and bitter must have been the outcries against the 
African upstart, who presumed to talk, forsooth, in the absurd lan- 
guage of his Hellenized patrons, as if he were a gentleman and had 
a right to be absurd, who was thought worthy to associate with a 
Scipio or a Mummius, and who—“ most unkindest cut of all ”—re- 
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ceived as much as $350 for one of his mincing, abominable plays! 
It really made one’s blood boil!—Such must have been the language 
used in the Roman Grub Street. Every possible means of vengeance 
was used. The members of the collegium poetarum may—as Mr. 
Sihler suggests in an article in the American Journal of Philology— 
have organised a hostile claque in the theatre, which hissed Terence’s 
comedies indiscriminately. At any rate, the instruments most ready 
to the hands of literary men, backbiting and slander, were freely used 
against him. Not content with attacking his compositions, especially 
his method of combining two Greek originals into one play, they de- 
clared that his comedies were not his own handiwork, but were to a 
large extent written by his noble friends. The second charge Terence 
is not concerned to deny; by letting such an insinuation gain ground 
he would confer honour both on himself and on the friends to whom 
he owed so much. But he takes more notice of the other attacks, and 
it is evident that he felt deeply hurt by the persistent hostility of the 
rival crowd. One piece of good fortune he had; there was no need 
for him to exclaim, “Oh that mine enemy had written a book!” 
The protagonist of the anti-Terentians, Luscius of Lanuvium, was 
the author of a number of plays, including one called Thensaurus, 
an adaptation of Menander’s @acua, or “ Ghost.” Terence deals 
with him thus in the prologue to the Eunuchus: 
‘If there is any man who seeks to please 
As many of the worthy as he can 
And hurt as few, write this hard down as such. 
But if some other thinks he is attacked 
With bitter words, then let him think of this: 
*Tis no attack, but merely a reply; 
He did the first hurt, for he murdered quite 
Some fine Greek plays he tried to Latinize. 
The other day he spoilt Menander’s “ Ghost” 
By putting of the cart before the horse; 
For in his play, “ The Treasure,” you may hear 
The man the gold is claimed from state his case 
Before the claimant pleads or tells you why 
He visited the stone which hid the gold. 
So let him not himself trip up and think 
“T’ve done my work; he can’t say more to me.” 
I warn him he had better not mistake; 
These torments he’d best stop. For I know much 


Which now shall be forgiven; but if again 
He injures me, I’ll bring them all to light.’ 


But no amount of protest on Terence’s part could destroy the hornets’ 
nest. Luscius and his comrades could not forgive the upstart. After 
his death (in 159 B.C.) stories to his discredit grew and multiplied. 
Porcius Licinus, who was himself a writer of comedies, slandered 
him unmercifully. Antipathy toward Terence seems to have estab- 
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lished itself so firmly in the collegium that nothing good could be said 
about him. 

The satirist Lucilius, who also formed one of the Scipionic 
coterie, had a very different career. Born into a position of affluence, 
he could assume an attitude of independence which was impossible to 
the poor African freedman, and in his ‘ Satires’ he expresses himself 
with no less frankness than haste on all subjects which appealed 
to a cultured Roman, and on one occasion he even taxes Scipio 
with excessive refinement in language. But independent though he 
was, Lucilius was yet a true adherent of Scipio in his ideas as to 
pure Latinity. In his works he gives a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to questions of language, and finds fault with the innovations 
of Accius. Even spelling-reform takes a prominent place. As Lu- 
cilius was neither president of a great republic nor a Scoto-American 
millionaire, he made no attempt to destroy by the parasitic germ of 
so-called “phonetic spelling’ the bright flower of romance which 
springs from the history of a language, but as a reasonable spelling 
had not yet been established, and as Accius had attempted eccentric 
alterations, he strove to render a necessary service to the Latin 
tongue. In his fight against oddities of language, orthography, and 
prosody he embodied the spirit of the circle in which he moved. He 
was conscious, however, that his hasty writings did not come up to 
the Scipionic standard of style, and he jocularly declared that he 
wrote not for Romans but for ‘ provincials,’ Tarentines, Consentines, 
and Sicilians.* 

Other members of Scipio’s coterie were Panaetius the Stoic. who 
lived in his family as a sort of domestic chaplain, and Polybius, the 
Greek historian, who, as Mommsen says, “ was the first Greek of note 
whe embraced with serious conviction the comprehensive view of the 
Scipionic circle, and recognized the superiority of Hellenism in the 
sphere of intellect and of the Roman character in the sphere of poli- 
tics as facts regarding which history had given her final decision, and 
to which people on both sides were bound to submit.” But we cannot 
linger over these names. It is now time to pass to the age when the 
Latin language took its most perfect shape and Latin literature pro- 
duced most of its masterpieces. 

In the second quarter of the last century of the pagan era we 
find a notable group of poets gathered round Valerius Cato, the 
grammaticus. A grammaticus taught children to read and under- 
stand poetry, both Greek and Latin, after they had learnt the three 
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R’s from an elementary schoolmaster (grammatista, litterator, or Iudt 
magister). In some cases such teachers had a great influence on their 
pupils, but whether they improved or spoiled the child they seldom 
spared the rod. Valerius Cato seems to have had a very attractive 
personality. In these days, when the training of budding teachers in 
educational theory and practice is all the rage, there is perhaps some 
danger of forgetting that, after all, the first and greatest qualification 
for successful teaching is a knowledge of the subject which one has 
to teach. This qualification Valerius Cato certainly had, and to it 
were added unbounded enthusiasm for poetry and an earnest desire 
to improve the poetical output of the Romans. An old epigram de- 
scribed him as , 
, ‘Schoolmaster Cato, Latin Siren, who 

Alone reads poets and makes poets too.’ 
That he did ‘make poets,’ or help to make them, we must surely 
admit when we consider that Catullus, Ticidas, Helvius Cinna and 
Furius Bibaculus all seem to have been his pupils. 

Nor was Cato merely a reader and maker of poets; he was him- 
self a poet. One of his poems, called Lydia, is described by Ticidas 
as doctorum maxima cura liber, ‘a book to learned bards most dear.’ 
The epithet doctus is significant. It is a favourite term of praise 
among those poets who took the ‘ Alexandrines’ as their models. 
The fact seems to be that Cato was the leader and founder of the 
school of poets which in the Ciceronian age gave to Roman poetry 
a new and almost a revolutionary impulse by diligent study and 
imitition of Callimachus and his fellows. Under the early Ptolemies 
Alexandria had become the great centre of scholarship, science, and 
literature. With its wonderful library, its Museum, in whose halls 
and gardens the learned and the literary held high converse, and its 
court, which delighted to attract to the city illustrious thinkers and 
writers who would add to its splendour, it drew the gaze of all who 
cared for the things of the mind. The learning of the Alexandrines 
must be ruefully admitted by every schoolboy who puzzles his brains 
over the Pons Asinmorum of Euclid, and it is learning more than 
anything else that characterises Alexandrine writings, whether poetry 
or prose. Didactic poetry was a favourite form of composition; it 
was not, however, of the Hesiodic type, but consisted rather of 
methodical exposition in verse of various branches of knowledge, 
such as astronomy. Even in such verse we sometimes meet genuine 
poetical touches, but, as a rule, when that happens the writer seems 
merely to “ deviate’ into poetry. 
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The Alexandrines were great systematisers in all departments. 
Literature, however, and above all poetry, cannot be reduced to a 
system of cut and dried rules; if it could, anyone could be a poet. 
If we deduct from Horace’s Ars Poetica—said to be largely derived 
from an Alexandrine source—those passages in which he insists on 
the paramount necessity of poetic genius in one who would write 
poetry, we shall get some idea of the character of Alexandrine 
literary criticism. We shall find that it lays great stress on form, 
study, and the careful polishing of one’s work, as the great requisites 
for a poem. It was precisely in this respect, however, that the Roman 
poets learned their most valuable lesson from Alexandria. The time 
had come when the carelessness of a Lucilius; who would often com- 
pose two hundred verses ‘while standing on one foot,’ must be no 
more. With the Alexandrines ‘the labour of the file’ was all-important. 
No amount of revision, of rounding and finishing, was too much to 
spend on a poem. If the result was obscure, so much the better. 

‘A big book is a big curse,’ said Callimachus, thinking probably 
of the Argonautica, an epic poem in three books by his rival, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. These words may be taken as a sort of motto for 
many of the Alexandrine poets. . Short compositions in the elegaic 
metre, dealing with love-themes and dragging in a great deal of 
recondite mythology, were turned out by the ton. 

But revenons a nos moutons, to wit, the flock of Cato. The 
common characteristic of nearly all his famous pupils was their eager 
espousal of the Alexandrine poetry, and their desertion of the foot- 
steps of the old Latin poets, who had in most cases been content to 
translate or imitate Homer and the Attic dramatists. They made 
Callimachus their chief model, and flooded the city with short poems, 
“little epics’ (epyllia), elegies, 1ambi, et hoc genus omne. When 
they attempted epic poetry, they did not, like the old school, concern 
themselves with Roman story, but resorted to Greek tales. especially 
those which were more or less recondite and gave scope for a mighty 
parade of learning. Helvius Cinna, the poet who was mistaken for 
Cinna the conspirator and torn in pieces by the mob after the murder 
of Julius Caesar, out-Alexandrined the Alexandrines. He took nine 
years to complete a little poem called Zmyrna, which, as a conse- 
quence, proved so obscure that even within the poet’s lifetime, as we 
are told by Philargyrius, some scholars earned great glory as com- 
mentators on its far-fetched absurdities. 

Among Cato’s pupils Catullus is the only poet of whose 
‘works we have more than a few fragments, and he doubtless far sur- 
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passed the others. His Coma Berenices, a mock-heroic poem which 
suggested Pope’s Rape of the Lock, is a translation or a paraphrase 
of Callimachus, and several other poems are in matter or in treatment 
or in both adapted from the Alexandrines. To this class belong some 
of his epigrams and shorter lyrics, for example, his seventieth poem, 
which may bé thus roughly translated: 

“My lady says there’s none she’d liefer wed 

Than me, though Jove himself for favour pled. 

She says—but woman’s words to lovelorn swain 

Should written be on breeze or stormy main.’ 
The corresponding epigram of Callimachus attributes the fickleness 
to a man, and for ‘ My lady says’ has ‘ Kallignotos swore.’ 

Catullus, however, though for much of his matter aiid most of 

his form he is indebted to the Alexandrines, is by no means a slavish 
imitator of them, indeed he is generally least successful in his Alex- 
andrine imitations. The older Greek poets, from Homer downwards, 
exercised a great influence upon him. And above and beneath and 
through all we have Catullus himself, that impulsive Italian, strong 
alike in love and hate, revelling in the beauty of his native scenery, 
drinking to the dregs the pleasures of life, ardent lover, affectionate 
brother, warm friend. Into his poetry he transfuses his own glowing 
personality, and it lives and breathes throughout his pages. Foreign 
influences could not kill the native genius or the national sentiment 
in him. He is much less of an Alexandrine than his friend Cinna, or 
even Vergil or Propertius. He is an Italian through and through, 
and he is a pre-eminent example of the wonderful gift which the old 
Italians possessed in a special degree—the faculty of absorbing out- 
side influences without losing their own native qualities. 

- Contemporary opinion was divided on the merits of the new 
school. Hortensius the orator favoured it strongly, and ir his leisure 
hours composed amatory poems in the Alexandrine manner. His 
greater rival Cicero, who had a marked partiality for the older Greek 
and Latin poets, was decidedly hostile to the movement, to the 
‘“hymners of Euphorion,’ who despised a ‘noble poet’ like Ennius. 
He censures them for objecting to the apocope of final s before an 
initial consonant, though in his later days he himself fell in with the 
new fashion, which certainly rid Latin poetry of an uncouth feature. 
In another place he sarcastically composes a hexameter after the 
Alexandrine manner, with a ‘spondiac’ ending and a learned and 
obscure name for an easterly breeze: 


‘Flaut.ab Epiro lenissimus Onchesmites, 
‘Then there blew from Epirus a gentle Onchesmites.’ 
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But this and similar opposition was amply compensated by the mutual 
admiration with which the ‘hymners of Euphorion’ loaded one 
another. Nor were they slow to attack poets outside their charmed 
circle. To differ from their canons was a crime for which some 
bards paid dear. Volusius dared to write Annales as that old fogey, 
Ennius, did. Catullus declares that these precious ‘ Annals’ will not 
travel beyond their author’s native town of Padua, but will fre- 
quently be used to wrap mackerel in; while the little Zmyrna of 
Cinna, ‘on fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed,’ will be re- 
nowned near and far throughout the ages. 


The ancients constantly associated with the name of Catullus 
that of the “eloquent mannikin,”’ Licinius Calvus. We have seen 
that Cicero was opposed to the new school of poetry; Calvus also 
joined issue with him on the score of oratorical style, being the leader 
of a new school of ‘ Atticists,’ which included Marcus Iunius Brutus, 
Gaius Asinius Pollio, and others. Mommsen, who can see no good 
in Cicero, says that ‘there was more taste and more spirit in this 
younger oratorical literature than in the Hortensian and Ciceronian 
put together.. We must remember, however, that this statement 
comes from one who has the audacity to affirm that Cicero ‘was 
never more than a short-sighted egotist,’ that he ‘had no conviction 
and no passion,’ and ‘was nothing but an advocate, and not a good 
one.’ Partiality for Caesar has made the great historian strangely 
blind to the merits of Cicero. But whatever one may think of 
Cicero’s attainments as an orator or as an author, it must be admitted 
that his generosity toward rival schools or cliques is a most prominent 
point in his character. Though he sees faults in Calvus, he praises 
him warmly; Hortensius, who belonged to the so-called ‘ Asiatic’ 
school of oratory, was at once his rival and his friend; Brutus, who 
represented that most provoking type of person, the pupil who in- 
sists on taking his own way, was not grudged commendation when 
he deserved it. 

Cicero, of course, could afford to be generous. He was easily 
the foremost authority on and exponent of prose style, which he did 
more than anyone else to develop. Moreover, he had a big heart 
where literature was concerned. Not politics, not philosophy, not 
even oratory, but literature was his chief delight. Huis noble pane- 
gyric on literary studies in the speech Pro Arciia cannot fail to stir 
the heart of any reader who has an ounce of taste or feeling for 
higher things. We can see from his letters how glad he was to escape 
from the turmoil of the Forum and the Curia to one of his country- 
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houses, where he could bury himself in his library and from time to 
time entertain small parties of men like-minded with himself. who 
would discuss books and rhetoric with him. 

His friend Atticus was a man of literary taste, whose criticisms 
Cicero valued highly. When after a career of money-making abroad 
he returned to Rome and took up his residence in a house on the 
Quirinal, he gathered around him a galaxy of scholars and authors. 
We are told that he was rather niggardly of good cheer, that he 
served up to his guests cheap vegetables on expensive dishes, and 
that his monthly expenditure on his table never exceeded $30. But 
to hear Atticus and others expound their views on literature and art, 
or to hear Cicero read a work not yet published, was ample recom- 
pense for a little physical discomfort. Thus, as Boissier* remarks, 
“it may be said that all the most distinguished persons of that great 
period held it an honour to frequent that house on the Quirinal.”’ 


The great poets of the Ciceronian age were men of rank and 
means who needed no patron, and who could write what they liked 
without let or hindrance. In the Augustan age the two greatest 
poets were poor men who had been dispossessed of the little land they 
had inherited from their fathers, and to them patronage was a neces- 
sity. Even apart from such cases, the Augustan era was the great 
era of patronage. Maecenas, a sort of informal prime minister to 
Augustus, gathered around him a group of illustrious writers, includ- 
ing the poets Vergil, Horace, Varius and Propertius; Messalla was 
the central figure of another circle, which included Tibullus; and 
there were other coteries less known to fame. Maecenas has stood 
before the world for nineteen centuries as the literary patron par 
excellence. His character is a curiously puzzling one, and opinions 
are divided about him. Scion though he was of an Etruscan royal 
house, he was to all appearance void of ambition, for he would never 
consent to be more than a knight. He was luxurious and indolent, 
but he could work hard when occasion required. He was a skilful 
diplomat, who more than once handled difficult negotiations with 
conspicuous success, and was trusted implicitly with state secrets by 
Octavian, who retained a high regard for him even when in 22 B.C. 
a coolness sprang up between them. It was doubtless in part from 
reasons of state that Maecenas showed such favour to the rising poets 
of Rome. In so doing he had the full concurrence of Octavian, who 
admitted to his own friendship at least some of the eminent members 





* Cicero and Mus Friends, Eng. trans., p. 134. 
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of Maecenas’ circle. Poets might do much to support the new régime. 
It had been a source of weakness to Julius Caesar that nearly all the 
men of letters were against him; his adopted son took care to avoid 
such a misfortune. But after making due allowance for such poli- 
tical considerations one must admit that Maecenas was drawn to 
literary men in great part through his love of literature. His own 
poetical effusions, as far as can be judged from the extant fragments, 
were of no great value, but he evidently had a keen eye for literary 
promise in others, as is indicated by the discrimination with which he 
chose the members of his coterie. 

Vergil, on coming to Rome from the north, a shy, delicate young 
man, was promptly ‘taken up’ by Maecenas, and thus was introduced 
to Octavian. It was apparently Maecenas who suggested to him the 
subject of the Georgics; Augustus is said to have done the same in 
the case of the Aeneid, a poem which thiows a halo around Rome 
and her destiny. inserting here and there, with no less sincerity than 
skill, the praises of Augustus and the new government. The emperor 
took the liveliest interest in the progress of the work, but Vergil 
refused to divulge even the smallest part of it, till one great day when 
he consented to read three books to the members of the imperial 
family. The sequel is well known. In that beautiful voice of his 
which his contemporaries admired so much he read on and on till he 
reached the famous passage in the sixth book where he speaks of 
Marcellus, the prospective successor of Augustus, who had but lately 
been cut off by an untimely death at the age of twenty. When 
Octavia, the bereaved mother, heard the words ‘Tu Marcellus eris, 
she swooned away. On recovering consciousness she gave orders 
that 10,000 sesterces should be presented to Vergil for every one of 
the noble lines which had stirred her so deeply. Till Vergil’s 
death in the year 19 B.C., Augustus and he remained on terms of 
mutual friendship and respect. The poet, however, shunned the city 
as much as possible. The munificence of his patrons enabled him to 
spend his days amid the beautiful scenery of Campania or in the 
charming old Greek town of Tarentum, and it was mostly in these 
congenial surroundings that he composed the poetry which has 
immortalised his name. 

Horace attracted Vergil’s attention through the Epodes, poems 
of unequal merit which nevertheless gave promise of great things 
to come. At that time his fortunes were at a low ebb. He had been 
a tribune in the army of Brutus, and after the defeat at Philippi had 
availed himself of an amnesty to return to Rome, ‘with clipped 
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wings ’ and just about enough money to buy himself a humble clerk- 
ship in the Treasury. The little land that his father, once a slave, 
had acquired by dint of many a year’s toil, and had left to his 
son, was confiscated, and he had to depend on his own resources for 
a living. Let him now tell us how his intimacy with Maecenas began: 


‘Vergil at first, that faithful heart and true, 
And Varius after, named my name to you [t.e. Maecenas]. 
Brought to yop presence, stammeringly I told 
(For modesty forbade me to be bold) 

No vaunting tale of ancestry of pride, 

Of good broad acres and sleek nags to ride, 
But simple truth: a few brief words you say, 
As is your wont, and wish me a good day. 
Then, nine months after, graciously you send, 
Desire my company, and hail me friend. 

O, ’tis no common fortune thus to earn 
Regard from you, who man from man discern, 
Not by mere accident of lofty birth, 

But by unsullied life, and inborn worth.’ + 


As Maecenas took pride in ignoring the social distinctions that 
meant so much to the majority of the Roman nobles, it cannot have 
been Horace’s humble origin that made him wait nine months 
before deciding to admit the poet into his circle. The reason may 
have been partly Maecenas’ habitual caution, partly uncertainty as to 
Horace’s poetical qualifications, and partly a feeling that a poet who 
had been an officer in Brutus’ army might be of little use to the cause 
of Octavian. Be that as it may, Horace, when once admitted to 
Maecenas’ select company, won the diplomat’s affections as few, if 
any, succeeded in doing. His urbanity and his easy-going Epicu- 
reanism were wholly congenial to Maecenas, and he was a welcome 
guest at the great house on the Esquiline or wherever his patron 
might happen to be. He felt that with Maecenas gone life would not 
be worth living. The thought of coming death continually oppressed 
the luxurious Etruscan. Once when weakness and sleeplessness had 
made his forebodings gloomier than usual, Horace wrote him a 
famous ode, the first three stanzas of which are here but unworthily 
translated : 


‘Why with sad plaints dost thou distress my heart? 
Nor heaven wills nor I that thou depart 

Ere upon me death falls, Maecenas, praise 

' And bulwark of my days. 


‘If an untimely fate swoops down on thee, 

The one half of my soul, what boot for me 

The poor remains? What charm in what is left? 
. What life, if thou art reft? 


+Hor. Sat. I. 6, 54-64. Conington’s excellent rendering is used (with a 
aston alterations) in the passages cited from the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace. 
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‘Nay, thy last day is mine; for true indeed 

The oath I sware. With thee, when thou dost lead, 

With thee I'll travel to the farther strand, 

Journeying hand in hand! 

In these words Horace voices his deep conviction that as in life he 
and Maecenas were united, so in death they could not be divided. 
His words were almost literally fulfilled, for in the year 8 B.C. he 
died, only a few months after his patron. 

Augustus also was attached to Horace, and none save men who 
took themselves and the world too seriously, such as Propertius, could 
help liking the genial little poet, who even in his satires ‘ plays around 
the heart,’ and ‘ makes his friend smile while telling of his faults.’ * 
Indeed one cannot help being struck with the remarkable cor- 
diality which existed among the great writers of the Augustan age. 
This friendly feeling extended even to members of different coteries ; 
Tibullus, a member of Messalla’s circle, was one of Horace’s best 
friends. Varius and Vergil are called by Horace 

‘Men than whom on earth 

I know none dearer, none of purer worth.’ 
This is only one instance of the appreciative language which the best 
poets showered on one another. They seem to have sometimes aban- 
doned departments of poetry in which they had worked, in order to 
give a freer field to friends who had a talent in those directions. 
They were indeed a happy family, and in their friendly intercourse 
and mutual helpfulness they form one of the brightest pictures in the 
gallery of literary history. Moreover, it was their custom to read 
their writings to friends before publishing them, and the benefit 
which resulted from the criticism thus obtained must have been ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

A word must also be said about the other Augustan poets. 
Everyone knows the words of Horace, 

‘Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim,’ 

‘But verses all men scribble, wise or fools.’ 
Never was truer word said. Horace was disgusted and angry to see 
the indecent haste with which volumes of verse were turned out. 
His heart was full of sympathy with the aspirations of young /it- 
térateurs, but he took care to tell them that haste is fatal. ‘ Diligent 
study is necessary as well as natural gifts; do not be in a hurry to 
write; be not too eager to publish; “ keep your piece nine years ” ’— 





* Persius, Sat. I. 116f. 
+ Hor. Sat. I. 5. 40. 
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such are the instructions which he urgently impresses on the young 
Pisos in his ‘ Art of Poetry’: 


‘The youth who runs for prizes wisely trains, 

Bears cold and heat, is patient and abstains; 

The flautist at a festival, before 

He plays in public, has to learn his lore. 

Not so our bardlings: they come bouncing in— 
“T’m your true poet: let them laugh that win: 
Plague take the last! Although I ne’er was taught, 
Is that a cause for owning I know naught?”’ 


In his insistence on the ‘ labour of the file’ Horace is a genuine Alex- 
andrine, even if it be true* that no trace of direct imitation of an 
Alexandrine poet can be found in his works. His confréres were in 
full agreement with him. 

Another point of resemblance between Horace and the Cato- 
nian school of poets is his vehement protest against the excessive 
admiration of the old poets of Rome which many of his contem- 
poraries displayed: 

‘Not that I’d act the zealot, and desire 

To fling the works of Livius on the fire, 

Which once Orbilius, old and not too mild, 

Made me repeat by whipping when a child; 

But when I find them deemed high art, and praised 
As only not perfection, I’m amazed, 

That here and there a thought not ill expressed, 

A verse well turned, should carry off the rest; 
Just as an unfair sample, set to catch 

The heedless customer, will sell the batch.’ 

There is good ground for thinking that Horace, Vergil, and the 
elegiac poets are not really representative of the poetry of their age. 
| They ironically disclaim the ability to rise to such high forms of com- 
position as appear in the hundreds of mythological epics which 


flooded the market. 


‘Who knows not harsh Eurystheus, or the altars 
Of cursed Busiris? Who hath not been told 
Of boyish Hylas, and of Leto’s isle, 
Hippodame, and Pelops, horseman keen 
With ivory shoulder?’ 


So sings Vergil.t Propertius, in his elegy addressed to Ponticus, 
who had apparently written a Thebaid, is more delicately sarcastic. 

Thus the poets belonging to the circle of Maecenas and a few 
other select coteries were exceptional rather than representative. It 


*This is often said; the statement, however, is open to grave doubts. There 
are at least two probable instances of borrowing from Callimachus, and if 
more of the Alexandrine poetry survived such instances could almost certainly 
be multiplied. 


+ Georg. III. 4 ff. 
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may be that the other type of poet was mostly bred in the collegium 
poetarum. But we can perhaps spare the epics which M. Patin (in 
his Etudes sur la Poésie latine) enumerates as ‘ Perseids, Herculeids, 
Theseids, Amazonids, Thebaids, Achilleids, Ante-Homerics, Post- 
Homerics, poems on the first and second captures of Troy, on the 
abduction of Helen, on her return, on Memnon, on Antenor, on Dio- 
mede, and a hundred, nay rather a thousand others of the same sort.’ 
Yet, although time may have preserved to us the cream of Augustan 
poetry, we could wish that we had a few more of the poems which 
were held in repute in that age, whether written by members of the 
premier coteries or not. 

I have said nothing of the prose of this period. There was not 
much incentive to the writing of history under Augustus, and there 
was still less inducement to political oratory in an age when the free 
political life of the Republic was reduced to a shadow. Augustus 
himself did not give much encouragement to historians, though he 
had the good taste to admit Livy to his friendship. History might 
throw an undesirable glamour over the days of republican liberty, 
and it might have to say something like truth about certain episodes 
in the Emperor’s past life which the poets could gloss over. 

Our subject has now been brought down to the end of the golden 
age of Latin literature. The literary life of Rome after Augustus 
has many features of great interest, but considerations of space 
forbid me to deal with it on the present occasion. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 


OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR TIMBER. 





ITH the agitation of the last five years for more protection 

for our forests, and even for the reforestration of those parts 

of our cleared lands not suitable for agricultural purposes, we are 

brought face to face with the fact that our supplies of building timber 

are rapidly disappearing, and little provision is being made to supply 
a substitute. ; 

The demand for timber, however, is not likely to continue so 
great in the future as we might think. Till very recently, timber in 
various forms was the chief structural material of all buildings, but 
‘hereafter it will play a less important role. Land values, in even 
our smaller towns, are now so high that building space must be got 
by erecting higher structures rather than lower ones covering a 
greater area. For this purpose we require materials, not only of 
greater durability and strength than is possessed by timber, but to be 
fire-proof as well. Such conditions are best met by the use of steel 
with stone, cement, or clay products of some form. Stone is much 
too expensive, and cement much too heavy, to form a great part of 
many buildings,—for example, the floors, ceilings, arches, domes, 
partitions, etc.,—so a lighter and cheaper material must be sought. 

The foundations of almost all larger buildings in America, as 
well as in Europe, are now built of stone or concrete. The super- 
structure is either steel bridgework, or re-inforced concrete, which 
is a combination of cement with steel or iron, acting as a binder to 
tie all together. The uprights, girders, joists, plates, etc., are so 
built as to carry all the load, and some light, fire-proof, cheap yet 
strong material, is used to fill in the spaces between the more sub- 
stantial structures. In many parts of Europe, such material is sup- 
plied in the deposits of silicious cinter found in volcanic districts, 
where hot ascending waters have carried silica to the surface, and 
there, on relief of pressure, have deposited the silica as a porous 
tuff-like bed, which can be sawed or cut into blocks of desired shape, 
and used as a filler. In Canada we have no such supply of suitable 
material, and must therefore make artificially what we fail to find in 
nature. ‘A much lighter, stronger, and just as durable material can 
be easily made from clay, and of this Canada has an endless supply. 

Pure clay or kaolin is a decomposition product of felspars, and 
other aluminium silicates, found so abundantly as minerals in our 
igneous rocks. The chemical analysis of pure clay is given below, 
together with four analyses of clays from widely separated localities 
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in Ontario. A glance will show how impure these are, as compared 
with pure clay; but we are struck with the uniform character of these 
clays, in view of the method by which they have been formed. 

About the time of man’s appearance in Europe, and before his 
birth in America, both continents were possessed of very cold cli- 
mates ; so much so that the northern parts of both hemispheres were 
visited by continental glaciers. The effects of these can be easily 
seen everywhere about us to-day. The glacier that passed over 
Ontario had its centre in the great Labrador district east of Hudson’s 
Bay. In its southerly movement, it not only carried away any de- 
posits of pure clay, the results of rock decomposition, that existed at 
that time, but wore off to an uncertain depth, the very rocks them- 
selves. (See fig. 1). These mixed accumulations of clay, sand, 
giavel, etc., that we find covering all our rock surfaces (see fig. 2) 
are the results of that glacial action, and we wonder that there is 
any close relationship amongst our clays at all. 


Na. Loss by 
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The clay industry has been somewhat ignored by scientific men, 
in favor of other mineral industries that appeal more readily to 
man’s imagination, or cupidity. It may therefore surprise many of 
our readers to learn that in Ontario to-day, including cement, clay 
products comprises one-fourth of the value of the total mineral! out- 
put. In the United States they form nearly one-tenth of the enor- 
mous mineral production of that country. The percentage is even 
higher in the various countries of Europe. 

The manufacture of clay products is probably the oldest indus- 
try on earth, but new developments are constantly being made never- 
theless. One of the most recent of these is the manufacture of 
‘*clay-lumber ” or “ terra-cotta lumber,” as it is often called. The 
name lumber is very aptly chosen, because it is so made, that nails, 
-screws, bolts, etc., can be driven into it with ease, and it may there- 
fore be put to many of the uses to which timber is now suited. 

Clay is a substance with which almost everyone is quite familiar, 
but one of its chief properties, viz., its fusibility, may not be so well 
known. When clay is heated to a temperature of about 1800°, it 
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begins to fuse and the particles weld or knit together, and the clinker 
when cooled assumes a hard rock-like consistency. In the manufac- 
ture of clay-lumber, the raw clay is mixed with some combustible 
substance, usually sawdust, and sufficient water to make a stiff mud. 
This mixture is then put through an auger machine, which consists 
of a hollow steel barrel about the shape of a cannon, within which 
an auger is turning, thus constantly forcing the clay towards the 
muzzle of the machine. Dies of any desired shape are bolted onto 
the muzzle of the machine, and as the clay is forced out, it must of 
necessity take the shape desired. The clay issues as a long column 
which can be cut off into blocks of proper size by means of fine wires 
set on a frame (see fig. 3). By changing the dies to suit the archi- 
tect’s plans, any shape of block may be made suitable for domes, 
arches, ceilings, cornice, partitions, roofing, etc. When the goods 
have sufficiently dried to be handled (see fig. 4), they are placed in 
a kiln, and the sawdust or other combustible, mixed with the clay, 
will burn out, thus helping to distribute the heat, and at the same 
time producing a light, porous, and fire-proof block. 

For walls and partitions this clay-lumber is made in the form 
of hollow blocks, which have many other advantages besides being 
light in weight. The air-space within the blocks acts the same as the 
air-space between our double windows in winter. Air is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and these blocks therefore keep a building warmer in 
winter, by preventing the loss of heat; and cooler in summer by pre- 
venting the entrance of it. Moreover, this air-space makes a much 
quieter building by deadening the noise from surroundings. Another 
great advantage is that, owing to the porous character of the blocks, 
one can plaster and finish the walls and ceilings without first lathing 
them; but if one wishes to finish with lumber of any particular kind, 
he can nail into this clay-lumber almost as easily as into timber. 


Another class of hollow blocks finds a steadily increasing use. 
These differ from the porous blocks, in that they are made entirely 
from clay, with no addition of sawdust or other combustible material. 
They are in reality hollow rectangular tile, and being free from pores 
are stronger, and able to carry a much greater load. They are usually 
made 8 inches deep, by 10 inches wide, and 12 to 16 inches long. 
They have two or three partitions inside the block to give greater 
strength, the material of all the walls and partitions is an inch thick. 
Blocks of this character have been used for a number of years for 
foundations of'frame houses, barns, stables, and frame structures in 





Fig. 1. Bank of Medina shale worked by Toronto Pressed Brick Works, Milton, Ont. 
Note irregular overburden of glacial clay. 





Fig. 2. Bank of Erie blue clay 120 feet deep, in west bank Maitland river, Goderich. 





Fig. 3. Bechtel automatic cut-off machine in operation at Stratford Brick, Tile and 
Lumber Company’s yard. 





Fig. 4. Drying yard, showing open hacks filled with hollow blocks. 
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general. They build up a wall very quickly, and, being hollow, they 
offer a warm, dry, and rather cheap form of masonry for foundations 
of frame buildings, whose weight is not great. 

There is, however, another point in connection with their use 
which presents either a very strange coincidence, or else a new and 
very important scientific fact. Throughout Western Ontario a great 
many frame buildings are placed on hollow block foundations, and so 
far as the writer has been able to learn there has not been a building 
so placed struck by lightning. Enquiry at the last three conventions 
of the Canadian Clay Products Manufacturers has failed to bring 
forth a single case where lightning has struck-a building so placed. 
This convention is made up of men from all over Canada, and the 
very men who would be most likely to know of such a case, did one 
exist. Enquiry from fire insurance companies gives the same results. 

An explanation of this suggests itself to the writer. Porcelain 
now finds a very large use as an insulator in all classes of electrical 
work. Porcelain is simply a burned clay, as are our hollow blocks 
described above. It is therefore quite possible that those hollow por- 
 celain-like blocks do actually insulate a building from the earth, and 
thus leave it out of a possible electric circuit. Whether this is a fact 
or not, the writer does not say, but systematic enquiry for the past 
three years has failed to produce a case of failure. We must there- 
fore admit that this is at least a very unusual coincidence, if not an 
actual scientific fact. 

From the foregoing description of a few clay products, we can 
form some idea, at least, of the possibilities of this great industry. 
That these fire-proof materials are rapidly finding their way into city 
buildings in this country is shown by the recent additions to the plant 
of the Don Valley Brick Co. of Toronto, added solely for the manu- 
facture of this class of building material. 

| M. B. BAKER. 


Note.—The photos used to illustrate this paper were made by the writer 
in the preparation of a report on clays and clay products of Ontario, published 
by the Bureau of Mines, 1906. 
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I. BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY. 


HE writer of this brief note desires to say a few words, as a 
member of the Theological Faculty, on the subject of Queen’s 

and the Church. At the time when the last General Assembly was 
held all the theological professors were in favour ef the forward 
movement, under the conviction that the proposed changes, if car- 
ried out in good temper, would serve the best interests both of the 
Church and the University. This subject was brought before the 
Senate in connection with the question of the University’s relation 
to the Carnegie Foundation, but any one who looks fairly at the 
matter must acknowledge that this question is only one factor in the 
situation. The theological professors, as members of the Senate, 
were called upon to take their part in the deliberation on the whole 
question, and they must bear their share of responsibility in con- 
nection with the appeal to the Assembly. I have no commission to 
present an apology on behalf of my colleagues; what is written here 
represents simply my own thought on an important constitutional 
question, but it may indirectly cast some light on the thought and 
action of others. The members of the theological faculty will 
scarcely be suspected of disloyalty to the Church, and as to their 
motives in other respects they can rely upon the unprejudiced judg- 
ment of those who know them. It is well to remember that, though 
the discussion seemed to spring up suddenly, it is a subject that was 
forced upon our attention several years ago and has remained a 
matter for careful thought. In these constitutional questions there 
is no such thing as finality; new circumstances constantly arise and 
the life of a great institution in the midst of a growing community is 
subject to change. The important thing is to see that the change is 
wisely guided and moves along the line of true development and 
living progress. What changes then have taken place since the reso- 
lution passed by the Vancouver Assembly? (1), The Ontario Gov- 
ernment has made larger provision for the Provincial University 
and by the form in which this increased income is provided has laid 
itself open to an appeal from Queen’s University. It seems to me 
that the University can justly ask for a moderate amount of Pro- 
vincial aid. (2), The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
having sanctioned the creation of a new Theological College on the 
Pacific Coast, has evidently confessed that anything in the nature of 
a union of the Church Colleges is impossible and has committed 
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itself to the principle that a theological faculty may be erected 
wherever there is likely to be a University centre. (3), Knox Col- 
lege, with the approval of the Assembly, has launched a large scheme 
for new buildings which should make a powerful appeal to those 
interested in theological education. (4), The Carnegie Foundation 
is destined to have a powerful influence on the financial status of 
the universities and larger colleges on this side of the Atlantic. Those 
colleges which do not connect themselves with it will have to reckon 
with the new situation thus created. (5), The difficulty of raising 
the present Church Endowment fund shows that an ecclesiastical 
organization that has to provide theological education at several 
centres and to care for other vital “ schemes-’ cannot commit itself 
to an indefinite liability in its connection with our University. 
These five points might be discussed at considerable iength, and 
on some of them there is no doubt room for different opinions; but 
the mere enumeration of them shows that the situation is complex 
and that those who desire carefully considered changes should not 
be charged with sudden whim and reckless caprice. There was, I 
think, a case which needed the careful consideration of the Assem- 
bly, and in the judgment of an influential committee the petitioners 
were justified, and absolved from the charge of frivolous action. 
But recent events have confirmed the view which many of us held 
at the time that bolder and clearer action on the part of the Trus- 
tees would have brought the matter before the Assembly in better 
form. However, those who advocated the forward movement have 
nothing to regret; the solution offered by the Assembly’s committee 
was along the right lines and will, we believe, prevail in the end. 


1G goat a Oi We on ae 


The readers of the Quarterly afte indebted to Professor Cappon 
for his admirable account of the Assembly’s proceedings given in 
a recent issue. Here very few remarks need to be made. 

It is to be regretted that Queen’s men could not present a more 
united front. It is evident that if the change had not been opposed 
by prominent graduates of Queen’s the Assembly would have passed 
the recommendation of its own committee. We have drifted into a 
rather unfortunate position; one party may be charged with having 
hindered the present endowment movement, while the other may be 
said to have placed the Carnegie pensions in danger. We trust that 
neither of these charges will prove true and that with wise leadership 
and mutual consideration the knotty problem will be wisely solved. 
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With regard to the pensions or retiring allowances there seems, 
strange to say, to be a singular unanimity of opinion. On the one 
hand those who advocate the changes in the constitution think that 
these should be made as soon as possible, one reason among others 
being the advisability of taking advantage of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion; on the other hand, those who oppose the changes say, by all 
means let us have pensions, and they have induced the Assembly to 
pass a resolution advising the Trustees to attend to this point but 
without saying how the funds are to be provided. Further, it is 
evident that there is no opposition on principle to the acceptance of 
Mr. Carnegie’s money for this purpose, as three of our professors are 
already on his fund, and one of the most vigorous opponents of any 
change suggests that Mr. Carnegie’s hundred thousand, when it is 
secured, should be turned into a pension fund. 

On one important point, it seems to me, a vigorous protest 
should be made. Does it not seem strange that men of philosophic 
ability and legal knowledge should preach to the Assembly the doc- 
trine that it can have control without responsibility? I do not 
believe that the changes in the constitution mean absolute separation 
from the church and total divorce from the past, but I am convinced 
that the rejection of them by the Assembly’s veto places increased 
liability on that body. The changes we believe are advisable on their 
own merits, or in other words, necessary to the highest interests of 
the University. The Assembly’s resolution does not in any way 
weaken our conviction on that point. Let the matter be discussed 
soberly ; we cannot believe that any real friend of Queen’s will with- 
hold help because we are attempting to the best of our ability to solve 
a difficult problem. In my humble judgment it is impossible for the 
matter to remain where it is; the Assembly must be driven by the 
stern logic of events to move in one direction or the other, to give a 
larger liberty from parchment trammels or make more generous 
provisions for pressing needs. 


-  W. G. Jorpan. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 





THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


N an article appearing in the September issue of “The Nineteenth 
Century” and reviewed in the “Engineering Magazine,’ Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb, President of the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society, deals with the problem of aerial navigation from 
the commercial and military standpoint. It might be thought, he 
says, that there can be no better ground for limiting what may be 
expected from aerial navigation than there_was a century ago for 
limiting the development of steam navigation. However, he shows 
that this is not the case. 

In the first place he draws attention to the difference between 
advance in knowledge, and progress in invention. To the possibili- 
ties of future knowledge or results reached by its advance no limit 
can be set. For example, if we could control gravitation, if we could 
produce radium by the ton, instead of by the milligram, or discover 
some alloy of ten times the tenacity and rigidity of steel, then our 
future possibilities would all be changed. However, inventors are 
not working along these lines, they are accepting the present physical 
principles and engineering facts, and the forecast of aerial naviga- 
tion is based on these conditions. 

At present we know the ideal conditions or greatest amount of 
energy it is possible to obtain of an engine of given weight, which 
limit is approached by the light airship motors. The resistance and 
supporting power of air are phenomena which invention can not 
change. At present there are two systems of aerial navigation being 
developed, one for the flying machine, of which the only form yet 
found feasible is the aeroplane, and the other the airship proper, 
floating in air by its buoyancy. 

In the first of these, the aeroplane, the greatest drawback lies 
in the fact that its support depends on the horizontal surface ex- 
posed to the air. The horizontal surface exposed to the air must be 
directly proportional to the load carried. It is readily seen that any 
important increase in the load of the present successful flyers would 
necessitate a practically unmanageable area of supporting surface. 
To secure the necessary strength to support this increased area, every 
extension must involve increased weight per square yard. ‘The flyer 
supported by its motion cannot stop for repairs and no engine built 
by human skill can be guaranteed against accident. 
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Neither of the above drawbacks appiies to the airship, as the 
buoyancy is proportional to cubical contents and it is also able to 
stop for repairs. The larger the airship can be built, the more eco- 
nomically she can be driven, when we measure economy by ratio of 
carrying power to cost of running. The question is one of con- 
structive engineering—how large can a manageable airship be built? 

In rail transportation the greater part of the propulsive power 
is expended in overcoming the resistance of the air. Considering an 
airship of equal carrying capacity, the size would be vastly larger 
and resistance to propulsion increased accordingly. 

Economy is gained only when the dimensions of the airship are 
increased so that she will carry more than an ocean steamer or the 
railroad train. In order to accomplish this result it would be neces- 
sary to build an airship of at least a half mile in length and a dia- 
meter of 600 feet! The airship might then carry a cargo of 10,000 
tons or 15,000 passengers. 


W. C. Way. 


THE CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The problem of “rusting,” or the corrosion of metals by water 
and atmospheric agencies, has for a number of years engaged the 
attention of scientists, and recently has been the subject of numerous 
investigations. ‘The importance of the problem can hardly be over- 
estimated when it is borne in mind that the loss to the railway com- 
panies alone, from rusting, amounts to hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of dollars, annually. This may be called “the age of 
steel,’ and the increased use of iron and steel for structural purposes, 
makes it almost indispensable that we should have an accurate 
knowledge of the conditions under which iron rusts. 

Rusting was formerly looked upon as a direct oxidation of the 
metal, but the problem is by no means so simple as this statement 
would imply. It has been shown that in perfectly dry air, iron does 
not rust, and that contact with atmospheric oxygen, and water in 
the liquid state, are necessary for the production of rust. 

Many experimenters have contended that carbonic acid (carbon 
dioxide), or other acid, was also essential, but the most recent inves- 
tigations seem to indicate that it is not absolutely necessary. At the 
same time it is universally conceded that the presence of carbonic acid 
greatly assists rusting, and ordinarily plays an important part in the 
process. 


Taking for granted that rusting is produced by the combined 
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action of oxygen and water, with or without the stimulus provided 
by impurities in the water or air, most authorities now agree that the 
process is simply a matter of electrolysis. Although a great deal of 
the damage by electrolysis, to underground pipes, etc., may be attri- 
buted to leakage from electric wires, in the broader modern sense of 
the word, electrolysis does not necessarily imply the presence of an 
electric current derived from an external source. From the stand- 
point of modern chemical theory, the action is an ionic one, and 
to-day electrolytic phenomena are recognized wherever a metal is in 
contact with water. Applying this theory to the case of iron and 
steel, rusting may be accounted for by the fact that the solution ten- 
sion of the metal, when in contact with water, tends to force iron ions 
into solution. These ions acquire relatively enormous charges of 
positive electricity, and as it is taken from the metal itself, the latter 
becomes negative. In the absence of oxygen and carbon dioxide, a 
state of equilibrium is soon established, and no apparent damage is 
done. But once these gases are admitted, the equilibrium is de- 
stroyed, as they precipitate the ionic iron in the form of hydrated 
ferric oxide or ferrous carbonate (rust). More iron ions wiil pass 
into solution, an as they are constantly removed by being converted 
to the insoluble form, the rusting becomes continuous. 

Certain impurities in iron and steel (e.g., manganese), tend to 
make this process more rapid, while others (e.g., nickel), seem to 
make the metal more resistant to corrosion. 

The problem of preventing rust, therefore, appears to resolve 
itself into two phases. The first involves the metallurgical question 
of producing a metal which will resist corrosion per se, and the 
second that of a paint which will protect the surface of the metal 
from the combined action of water, oxygen, and acids. 


Go aAv..D. 





HIGH STRESSES IN STEEL BRIDGES. 


During the past fifteen years there has been a constant tendency 
on the part of bridge engineers to increase the working stresses in 
structural steel. While at the beginning of this period unit stresses 
of from seven to eight tons to the square inch were rarely exceeded 
in good practice, at the present time stresses of twelve tons are not 
uncommon. When it is considered that structural steel is practically 
the same material now as then, it is felt by many engineers that the 
present practice is far from prudent. 
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The “ elastic limit’ of structural steel is about fifteen tons. If 
loaded beyond this amount, the material becomes permanently de- 
formed, though it may not break until double this load is applied. 
By no remotest possibility, then, should the limit of fifteen tons to 
the square inch be exceeded or even reached by any combination of 
loading due to dead load, wind, snow and congested traffic, and this 
only in the case of members in tension. For members in compres- 
sion the limit of loading must be lower owing to the tendency of 
these to buckle under strain; moreover, the actual strength of a 
built-up compression member must always remain more or less in- 
determinate, except by actual test of the full-sized members, which 
has never been carried out on such as are used in the largest 
structures. 
| Many causes have been contributed to the present usage of high 
stresses, such as economy, imitation, emulation, closer calculation. 
Essentially, however, the situation would appear to be analogous to 
the overloading of a patient camel. Over a year ago the fatal last 
straw was applied to the Quebec Bridge, with sufficiently spectacular 
effect, when a certain compression member showed unmistakable 
signs of distress under eight and one-half tons to the square inch, and 
failed completely under nine. The disaster at Quebec aroused suspi- 
cions with regard to the safety of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge 
between Manhattan and Long Island City, now all but completed 
and ready for traffic. This is a tremendous structure, comparable, if 
not in span, yet in weight, with the Quebec Bridge. For although 
the longest of its five spans is but some twelve hundred feet as 
against the eighteen hundred of the other, yet its great width of 
eighty-six feet, its two decks carrying highway, footways, four elec- 
tric lines, and four elevated railway lines, place it among the world’s 
greatest structures. 

So acute had the public uneasiness become that in June last two 
experts, Mr. Harry W. Hodge, and Prof. Wm. H. Burr, were 
appointed to investigate thoroughly the condition of the bridge. Two 
independent investigations, involving enormous labour, were con- 
ducted, and the two reports in substantial agreement have recently 
been handed to the public. They reveal a most alarming state of 
affairs. They show, in short, that the bridge is not strong enough 
to bear the load for which it was designed, and will require to be 
lightened by the removal of the structures for the elevated tracks 
before being opened for traffic, as well as by the strict police regu- 
lation of the electric car service. They show, too, that the weight 
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of the bridge itself as designed was some forty-two thousand tons, 
while its actual weight as built is over fifty-two thousand tons; that 
many of its members under extreme loading will be stressed above 
the elastic limit, the overstrain in many cases being twenty-five per 
cent., in some cases thirty-three, and in at least one case forty-seven 
per cent. above the allowable working stresses, high as these were 
originally; and this without taking any account of a possible snow 
load. 

The curious fact is also revealed that a bridge which itself 
weighs eight tons for each foot in length, is capable of bearing a live, 
or traffic, load of less than two tons to the foot. 

It is to be hoped that the egregious blunders committed in the 
case of these two colossal viaducts may have the effect of staying, if 
not even reversing, the present tendency to what is nothing short of 
a reckless overloading of so accommodating an agent as structural 
steel. If, during a blizzard, such as New York not infrequently sees, 
with high wind and heavy snow, the traffic on Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge were to become congested with foot passengers, vehicles, 
electric cars and elevated trains during the rush hours, it is truly 
appalling to think of the disaster which would almost certainly result. 


Vesa 


EDWARD CAIRD: A REMINISCENCE. 





e 

“Oh, Caird is a sort of apostle,” said one of his colleagues at 
Glasgow, Professor John Nichol, not perhaps without a slight touch 
of that irony which comes so readily to the artist when he is speak- 
ing of the moralist. For Nichol was a man of the finest literary 
culture, which he did not particularly seek to attach to any general 
synthesis of life. On.the whole, though high hopes had once been 
conceived of him as likely to produce a new logic and philosophy of 
the reconciling type, and by no less personages than Jowett and 
Green, he belonged decisively to that older school of criticism which 
is inclined to keep a sharp distinction between the study of literary 
effects, fine thoughts, etc., and its philosophy of life. It is an 
unhappy severance at the root of things which is apt eventually to 
dry up the sources which are the best inspiration of work, for Nichol 
was no coarse grained intellect to thrive well on husks, but the very 
opposite of that, a fine soul which needed full spiritual nourishment. 
His friend, Edward Caird—and they were always great friends—had 
a happier, if narrower, course of development. As Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, he taught a high ethical idealism which reflected 
itself in everything he did or knew, alike in literature and life, and 
left everything that was alien to it, foreign wars and domestic levies, 
Sainte-Beuve and Carducci, Mazzini and Kossuth, pretty much on 
the outside. His life, too, was in full harmony with his doctrine, 
not only in its deeper aspects, but also on its surface of habits and 
manners. There were fewer contradictions or contrarieties of nature 
to reconcile in one’s impression of him than in most men of similar 
depth and force. His character, therefore, carried its full weight 
everywhere, even for those who could see nothing in his philosophy 
of the Infinte but abstract forms of the mind treated as the ultimate. 
realities. Even for the student who stood afar off in his admira- 
tion and intelligence of ‘the higher unity,’ Caird was still invested 
with something of the aureole of an apostle, as none even of his 
ablest colleagues was. There was considerable truth in this popular 
impression for, in a very specific sense, Caird was, to Glasgow and 
all academic Scotland at least, the apostle of a new philosophic Ideal- 
ism, which sought to vitalize old forms of belief by restating them | 
in terms of reason. When he came to Glasgow as a teacher in 1866, 
metaphysic was struggling rather feebly for existence against the 
logic of Hamilton and the psychology of Mill and the followers of 
Hume, the first declaring that there could be no rational knowledge, 
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not even a notion’ of the Absolute, since every object of knowledge 
is known only under conditions of the finite, and the second main- 
taining that the basic element in knowledge is sensation and that 
all higher ideas were abstractions. The logic of both these schools, 
however much opposed their psychology of ideas might be, moved in 
the same plane of thought, accepting all the contradictions which lie 
in our ordinary way of distinguishing phenomena and finding itself, 
therefore, continually hemmed in to negative conclusions. To estab- 
lish, in opposition to this philosophic nescience, a metaphysic which 
should be a rational support for faith and an effective help in inter- 
preting the spiritual evolution of man was the task Caird set himself 
as a teacher of philosophy at Glasgow. 

It was the same task as Professor Green was undertaking about 
the same time at Oxford, and probably the fundamental lines on 
which the work was to be done had been talked over often enough 
by the two of them at Oxford. First, there was the inadequacy of 
the old English psychology of sensations and ideas, mainly that of 
Locke and Hume, to be demonstrated; then there was the Kantian 
analysis of the @ priori activity of the mind in knowledge to be taught 
with what it implied regarding the “reality” (in a new modified sense 
of the word) of the phenomenal world, and lastly, there was the 
logic of Hegel removing the subjectivity which still characterized 
thought with Kant, identifying it as a principle of universality in 
knowledge with reality itself and opening up a logical path to a ra- 


’. tional knowledge of the Infinite through new conceptions of thought 


in its double aspect, as the eternal consciousness unfolded to us in 
the world-process, and as individual, and in time participating in the 
same. 

On these lines Green worked at Oxford with the faculty of 
patient complete analysis which was characteristic of him, laying the 
foundations in a manner which almost identified his name with this 
part of the work, to Oxford men at least. The conditions under 
‘which he worked with Oxford students were favourable to this 
_ minute, explicit treatment of the subject. Caird’s task as a teacher 
was a somewhat different one and had to be done by a different 
method. He had the usual Glasgow class to teach, about two hun- 
dred students of all sorts and conditions intellectually. They at- 
- tended his lectures one hour a day for one session. With nineteen- 
twentieths of them he had no more personal intercourse than a 
popular lecturer has with his audience. Even the best of them had 
no better preparation for his teaching than a session in Logic with 
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Veitch, who taught deductive and inductive logic on the lines of 
Whately and Mill, along with the psychology of the Scotch School, 
and held that all theories of the relation of Infinite to finite were 
“merely a wandering in cloudland.” It was a good enough gym- 
nastic for the general student, but not much of a propaideutic for a 
Hegelian view of the universe. There was some compensation, per- 
haps, in the general reverence which the Scotch student had for 
metaphysic, more, perhaps, than we might at first think. Caird’s 
method was not the minute, continuous analysis of Green, taking 
every step in close order and noting every objection and doubt. He 
did not take any special system as a basis for criticism and construc- 
tion, in my time at least, though after the unauthorized publication 
of his lectures by a Glasgow bookseller, he made use of Plato’s 
Republic in this way. But in a series of general lectures he gave 
rapid and vigorous reviews of the fundamental principles or criteria 
in philosophical systems, Plato’s, Aristotle’s, Leibnitz’s, Locke’s, etc., 
steadily clearing in this way the consciousness of his auditory in the 
direction of his own point of view. Fine pieces of analysis were 
embedded in these lectures, but rather pregnant and suggestive than 
close or continuous. I cannot recall him as very explicit in hunting 
down alternative views or objections, nor do I think he was brilliant 
in exposition in the ordinary sense of the words, rather vigorous, 
condensed and suggestive, suggestive indeed beyond what we knew 
at the time. To lift our minds to the required level I think he relied 
a good deal on the use of positive conceptions which expressed the 
point of view even for those who might not have clearly understood 
the process.of establishing it. He made a free use of metaphor and 
was particularly fond of certain similitudes “like lightning in the 
dewdrop,” “the lion’s den with the footsteps all pointing one way,” 
etc., as aids to reflection. Certain sayings which I might call the 
logia of the Hegelian school were constantly repeated with practical 
illustrations in such a way that their truth proved itself eventually, 
so to speak, by successful application. These logia, as I might call 
them, of the Hegelian school were used very freely in his teaching. 
“Thought finds nothing alien to itself in the world” or “that only 
can be combined with consciousness of self which is essentially re- 
lated to it’’; “in the very consciousness of limit there is implied a 
consciousness of that which is beyond limit”; “a negative relation 
is still a relation and implies a unity beyond it”; “ the knowledge of 
opposites is one”; “the universal which is gained by dropping dif- 
ferences is empty”; “ there is a unity above all differences by which 
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all differences must be explained”; “ the unity which manifests itself 
in difference and opposition ”’; “a law is at once the negation and the 
re-affrmation of the phenomena which fall under it’’; “ the signifi- 
cance of a thing is seen in its full development, not in its rudimentary 
stage’; we can recover the first unity of consciousness only if we 
can anticipate the last”; “a spiritual unity can be realized only 
through conflict and the inclusion of opposites’; “an idea, like a 
seed, cannot be quickened till it die”; “the absolute is neither an 
object nor a subject, but the spiritual principle of unity”; “in the 
last resort nature is only to be explained by spirit.” Hegel was 
seldom or never mentioned but through these and other logia, fixed 
abstracts of his dialectic, the student assimilated a number of recon- 
ciling ideas which not only freed him from a host of spurious diffi- 
culties concerning pantheism, the personality of God and the like, 
but were also fertile in their application to the concrete process of 
history on its spiritual side. All history was seen in the living unity 
of a great process which took up into itself all reactions, confusions, 
lapses and tragedies as a necessary part of itself and its final goal 
of reconciling might and right, goodness and happiness. A fine and 
comprehensive view of life and history was wrought into the fibre of 
the student’s thought. This method, used as he could use it, was not 
unsound but much, I think, in conformity with the nature of man 
which learns by use better than by analytic. It might be said, no 
doubt, that he taught a system of thought rather than thinking; and 
it might be answered that he taught a method of thinking and that 
there is really no better way. 

As regards the great keystone of his system, the ultimate unity, 
the “ eternal consciousness,” the infinite element which “ reveals itself 
both in the self and the not-self, and in all the intercourse that goes 
on between them,” though the ordinary student might not grasp its 
logical groundwork with much precision, that is, with all the careful 
elimination it implied of other possibilities, yet the conception was 
sufficiently defined as a principle logically involved in the very nature 
and possibility of experience to mark the vacant space to be filled by 
Deity ; it served to preserve for him the kind of faith in the Infinite 
which Hegel boldly refers to (boldly 1 mean for a metaphysician) as 
“the natural belief of mankind ”’; he could at any rate read Words- 
worth’s poetic references to the God revealed in nature, the Eternity 
of Thought, with a sense that they had the support of reason, and 
this was something in an age which had begun to criticize revelation 
and to submit itself to the objective method of science. 
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In general, the effect of his teaching in this respect was settling 
rather than unsettling as regards the mass of students, and this, I 
think, became more so as time made clearer the necessity of a rea- 
soned faith. But of course there were in these early days a certain 
number of disturbed consciences, and I once heard a minister in 
Fergus Ferguson’s church (United Presbyterian) desire the prayers 
of the congregation for a student who had lost his faith through 
philosophical teaching.- Ferguson himself, I remember, was tried for 
heresy a year or two afterwards and defended himself with much 
logic and many references to the major and minor premiss, the pro- 
cess of the undistributed middle, and so forth. Such were the times 
in which Caird had to walk with his new philosophic Idealism and he 
walked, as was natural to him, firmly but quietly and with circum- 
spection. 

II. 


After leaving the University, I continued to see my old master 
from time to time and had plenty of opportunities of observing the 
social basis on which this high intellectual life of his rested. The 
general atmosphere of the household was a fine combination of sim- 
plicity, good order and elegance; Mrs. Caird, with her bright helpful 
ways, had enveloped this side of his life softly enough. The manners 
of the host himself had a well-bred simplicity or sincerity, genial 
always and occasionally breaking the surface with a humorous sally, 
but quiet, without flow or effort to impress. He put on no show of 
any kind, intellectual as little as any other; he had neither the weak- 
nesses nor the brilliancies of the artistic temperament. He was 
rather reserved in speech and even a little stiff or tardy in manner, 
but one always felt a genial humanity in him, at bottom the gift of 
_nature, as you could see in the fine eye, but peculiarly refined and 
controlled by that goddess of reason to whom his whole heart was 
all his life given. His habits were moderate without asceticism. He 
gave dinners which did not differ from the ordinary society type in 
any way. He did not seek to lead the talk but preferred to listen, 
interjecting at times some pregnant comment, often with a quiet 
chuckle. JI remember a dinner, given I think for some Oxford don, 
at which a number of the university dignitaries were present with a 
sprinkling of eminent divines and laymen. After the ladies had 
retired, the talk fell on Ruskin and the chances of his running as 
Lord Rector of the University at the request of a party of the 
students. To nearly all of them it seemed like a menace of invasion, 
and I was astonished at the avalanche of disapproval and abuse 
which came from all parts of the table. Everyone threw his stone. 
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One said Ruskin was indiscreet and impossible; another that his 
writings were a mass of unreconciled contradictions tending to con- 
fusion; another that he was arrogant and egotistical, etc., etc. At 
length, after a good half hour of it, there came a lull and I heard 
Caird, who had said nothing hitherto, remark quietly: “For my 
part, 1 have no objection to see Ruskin here.” The feeling about 
Carlyle in the same circles was much the same. It was a time of 
reaction for the reputation of both the great men. Most of the dig- 
nitaries had admired both in earlier days, but later felt the natural 
distaste of officialdom with its decorous conventionalities for that 
terrible candour of speech, not to count the innumerable sentimen- 
talisms, aestheticisms and delettanteisms that had been shocked out 
of their complacency by the profound moral realism of the two. 
You can read the temper of those academic circles still in Professor 
Nichol’s life of Carlyle in the Men of Letters series. Almost every 
phrase of it is distorted by misconception and want of sympathetic 
insight, “ painfully jealous of proximate rivals,” “ inflamed by almost 
mean emulations,’ that gloom of a prophet’s youth struggling at 
once with great spiritual problems and hard material necessity repre- 
sented as “ egotism”; contradictions emphasized which are no real 
contradictions; Carlyle’s depreciatory judgment of his own Life of 
Schiller, very consistent with his high standard of literary work, 
characterized as “sentences of a morbid time, when, for want of 
other victims, he turned and rent himself’?! His optimism also 
treated as a matter of “the surface” rather than of the depth, his, 
who more than any other man laboured to show that in the actual 
history of the world might eventually coincided with right. And all 
this misconception from a man of brilliant faculties and keen appre- 
ciation of ‘ literary effect,’ who could judge Carlyle on this side to be 
amongst the immortals. A brilliant man but not in true contact with 
the vital literary currents of his age as they ran in Carlyle or Mat- 
thew Arnold, and unable, therefore, notwithstanding all his literary 
faculty, to give his work the depth of synthesis the time demanded. 
You can see in his volume on Byron what he could do on this narrow 
basis of mere literary faculty. It is a masterpiece of selection and 
presentment, with delicate, almost tender, tones of irony, which was 
all that was left to him. But for fundamental criticism you must go 
to Arnold’s short essay. 

Indeed, Caird himself was not entirely sympathetic at this time, 
when I first knew him, with this moral and imaginative school of 
Realism, did not quite recognize their affinity with Hegelianism, and 
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would carp oftener than be praised. ‘‘ The age of prophets is past,” 
I have heard him say, with more hardness of tone than was usual 
with him. For there was still a good deal of the Aufklarung about 
him in his attitude towards poetry and imaginative literature, Words- 
worthian and Hegelian though he was.2_ But he did eventually free 
himself from all that as he who likes may read clearly enough in his 
Evolution of Religion, where no writer is quoted oftener and with 
profounder appreciation than Carlyle, even the famous passage on the 
infinite capacity of desire in the shoeblack (which to Professor Nichol 
was but a specimen of Carlyle’s “ half comic, sometimes nonsensical 
vein’) being finely framed in a pregnant discourse on the nature of 
_ self-consciousness?. 

He was essentially a student and not much at home on public 
platforms, though ready to appear there in what he thought a worthy 
cause. He had a pleasure, too, in some mild forms of philanthropic 
activity and took an active part in the extension of the Toynbee move- 
ment to Glasgow. He and Mrs. Caird were the heads of one of the 
circles or “ families ” that undertook to entertain one evening a fort- 
night at a house in the East End which had been bought and fitted up 
for the purpose. I remember criticizing the movement with a young 
scholar’s pedantry as having ‘ nothing organic’ in it, to which he re- 
plied in his quiet way that perhaps like missions it was of most benefit 
to the philanthropist himself. Nevertheless, I went with his 
“ family,’ as well as with another (the Krauzchen) to which I be- 
longed. The entertainment, after a preliminary service of tea and 
cake, was mainly musical, with occasional diversion in the way of 
games. On one occasion I remember a somewhat faking perform- 
ance in thought reading which Caird and I did together, either he or 
I being blindfolded. But for him there was an element of genuine 
experiment in it, for I noticed more than once that he had a keen 
though unspoken interest in experiments on the sub-conscious. He 
enjoyed, too, in his quiet way the humour of incidents and accidents 
in stich affairs, as when once a glib little machinist made himself the 
spokesman of the East-Enders at the close of the evening and com- 
plimented “Sir Edward Caird” and “Lady Caird” and the enter- 
tainers on being able to enjoy themselves “without orgies,” that 
being evidently the East-Ender’s notion of society’s way of amusing 


1Take his definition of poetry, for example: “the function of poetry is 
pure expression for its own sake, and the consideration of what is expressed’ 
must be secondary.” 


2Evolution of Religion, vol. I, p. 78. 
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itself. The little man sang for us, too, with the heartiest ardour, the 
Lass of Ballochmyle, its passionate strains pealing over us in a way 
that was apt to provoke a smile. Nichol’s eye would have been 
dancing, but you could hardly tell from Caird’”’s steady composure 
how much he was seizing of the humours of the situation. There 
was a simple grave bonhommie about him in such scenes. 

He spent his summers mostly in the Lake district, at Keswick 
or Patterdale, amongst scenery which the memory of Wordsworth 
had: invested with a peculiar power of suggestion for him and for 
most of the friends whom he saw there. The even tenor of his life 
did not differ much there from its course at. Glasgow except in the 
relief from class-work and more formal social functions. The 
mornings were given to work, some book being always in prepara- 
tion; luncheon at half-past one, then invariably a long, often a very 
long, walk amongst the mountains, let the weather threaten as it 
liked, for he seemed to have almost a Wordsworthian indifference to 
bad weather. I once spoiled a pair of boots completely following 
him over swoilen water-courses. In the evenings he read literature 
mostly of a certain type; I remember Ozanam on Dante, St. Augus- 
tine, Goethe, Emerson, and St. Francis of Assisi, the two latter no 
doubt studies in mysticism, for this reading was nearly always to 
bring grist to the alkdevouring mill of his dialectic. This was his 
real pasture, as you see in his literary essays on Dante, Goethe and 
Wordsworth, very thorough pieces of work as far as they go. But 
he had a fairly wide curiosity and liked to glance into the fields 
where you might be working; he got Carducci and De Sanctis from 
me in this way, Manzoni also, I think, but was not much impressed 
by any of them; “rhetoric but good rhetoric,” he said of the poets 
as he returned them to me. I found him once reading Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karenina, which Jowett had lent him, but could draw little comment 
from him on it. To much that is peculiarly modern in literature he 
had no key either in his life or his dialectic, and was, perhaps, not 
quite sure whether it was of God or of the devil. I doubt if he 
appreciated the later refinements of modern style with its loose pal- 
pitations and impressionistic delicacies, but he had a keen enjoyment 
of what I might call the established or standard styles, not only the 
gravity and condensed strength of Dante when philosophizing (which 
is excellently explained in his essay on the poet), but his tender and 
more expansive note. Every such passage, of both kinds, is under- 
scored in his old one-volume edition of J Quatro Poets Italiani, which 
he gave me zehen I went to Italy. Even passages in Tasso’s Amuinta, 
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with its golden metaphor and royal simplicity of feeling, are marked 
with approval, and I have heard him recite “O bella eta dell’ oro” 
with great gusto. But the Gerusalemme and Ariosto and Petrarch 
and his sonnets are untouched. Nor can any one read his writings 
and notice the almost naive way in which he loves to illumine his 
page with fine phrases from Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other poets 
(“passed in music out of sight,” ‘ master light of all our seeing,” 
“thoughts that breathé and words that burn,” and the like) without 
feeling how deep this appreciation lay in the artistic simplicity of 
his nature. 

There was a little company at the Lakes of a quiet kind, Canon 
Rawnsley, Dr. Slack, Mr. Readie Anderson, Bishop Westcott. Once 
the Canon, a minor poet and devoted Wordsworthian and Lakist 
spent the night when I was there. I remember him complaining 
plaintively, “ no one reads Southey now.” True! no one even regrets 
him now, notwithstanding all those once celebrated epics and ballads 
and Quarterly reviews, and all the admirable qualities which were 
once the stock theme of literary historians and reviewers. For time 
has made clear enough to all the vacuous grandiosity of Thalabas and 
‘the professional externality of Southey’s work in general. A man 
may not turn out epics with the regularity and stolidity of a sausage 
machine without suffering for it. But to the pure Lakist there was 
another Southey whom the world has forgotten—enshrined, perhaps 
a little accidentally, in imperishable memories with those other two 
whose light has not paled. 

Sometimes, too, an Oxford man would come on a visit, or a 
brother professor from the North, Nichol or Lewis Campbell of St. 
Andrews. I remember Caird sat up with the latter capping Greek 
epigrams till one in the morning, for he was no mean scholar in that 
field. JI smoked taciturnly, my erudition being inadequate. The last 
time I walked with him at the Lakes—it was along the sombre shore 
of Wastwater—after a silence which had lasted some time, he sud- 


denly broke out with the fine epigram from Callimachus, Eézre zs, 


‘Hpdxrete, Teov popov.() 


1Here is a translation of it, tel quel. It expresses well enough what one 
felt when the news of his death came, and I have adapted it slightly in that 
direction: 
They told me, Héraclitus, thou wert dead. 
Slow coursed the tears as memory rehearsed 
How often in our talk the night had sped; 
And now, O ancient friend, cold is thy breast. 
Yet still thy high tones live, for such as they 
Death’s rieving hand shall never snatch away. 
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His talk was select, often pregnant, but not copious. He had 
the profound Hegelian imagination in the dialectical treatment of his- 
tory, though without its flame, and a kindred sensibility for the moral 
character of things. But of the varied changing surface of life, 
whether in politics or literature, he was, perhaps, no great judge, 
partly from restricted experience—he was hardly ever tempted from 
his usual haunts and friends—and partly because the inner eye was 
too constantly bent on the metaphysical side of the world to bring 
the cutward eye into full practice. A considerable degree of reticence 
governed him on this side, and even generally. He had no im- 
promptu outpourings on things in general, the real stream of his 
thought flowed deep below the surface and was not easily commu- 
nicable, except, perhaps, to the very few who had followed him with 
equal steps into the inner temple of philosophic thought, and perhaps, 
if I read a certain passage in his book on Hegel rightly, not even to 
them. 

I once stayed a week with him at Oxford, a year or two after 
his appointment to the Mastership of Balliol. He was then about 60 
years of age and showed no signs of failing strength, and indeed very 
little change in any way. Perhaps.there was a shade more of gravity 
or at times of abstraction amidst the strain of new duties. In reply 
to a question he told me he felt the three short terms of the Oxford 
system easier than the one long Scotch session, and I thought the 
remark indicated that he was beginning to feel his age, for a man in 
the prime of his strength would naturally prefer the long Scotch ses- 
sion with its longer continuous vacation. But as the administrative 
. head of a college he had much work of a kind that was new to him, 
and at his age a new strain was likely to tell. Even in the new circle 
of friends not quite so familiar as the old Glasgow ones there might 
be an additional strain, though his life at Balliol seemed to be quiet 
enough with little of that high world in it which I have heard was 
attracted by the finesse and worldly acumen of his famous prede- 
cessor. No doubt he met with antipathies as well as sympathies at 
Oxford. The positive English mind does not always take well to 
the ‘ higher unities ’ and I have heard criticisms of the Scotch meta- 
physician with his “nebulous cosmogonies’”’ and no extraordinary 
power of explaining himself to the unsympathetic mind. But he was 
one to walk calmly through all that and make his total impression in 
the end, different as it might be from Jowett’s. 

While I was with him, occasionally visitors floated in from dis- 
tant regions to see Oxford and its lions, besides friends more or less 
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intimate. I remember one afternoon the Bishop of Hereford, a very 
stately figure in his apron, with fine suggestions of culture and calm 
possession of himself and the world in his well-formed features. 
They struck me as a notable pair, Caird and he, as they stood to- 
gether; weighty, massive men; there was some bond also of high 
moral Liberalism between them. There was also a clergyman from 
Michigan, a typical product in some ways of the West, nervously 
alive, with the stamp.of harassing conflict on his sallow irregular 
features, the conflict one sees so much of in the States, not of a 
spiritual or properly intellectual kind, but of competition for news- 
paper notoriety and reputation, necessity of being up to date with the 
latest pulpit or platform fashions, necessity of not growing old, only, 
-at most, older, and such like conditions as the great democracy im- 
poses on its spiritual guides. His wife was with him, very eager to 
know all that was to be seen in the way of personalities. “ You are 
here for the Conference, I suppose,’ I heard the Bishop remark to 
her. ‘Oh, no,” replied the lady with some vivacity, “we came to 
see the social swim.” There was also an Oxford don, a quiet, solid- — 
looking man between thirty and forty, carrying no emphasis of any 
kind in his talk or manners, perhaps rather obviously avoiding it. 
Also Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, widow of the founder of University 
Settlements, a pleasant but rather sad figure, very quietly dressed in 
black. The conversation was quiet and, as far as I could judge, un- 
rememberable. Caird talked a little to Michigan but more to the 
don, and was quietly genial as usual; Mrs. Caird was benevolently 
active with an eye for exigencies. There was a moral tranquillity or 
dignity about the host capable of harmonizing most discrepancies into 
simpier breadth of feeling. But like most of his qualities it had no 
strong or brilliant relief and did not ordinarily excite remark. 


Tr 


Caird’s work, when I saw most of him, had still been mainly that 
of a teacher and interpreter of a philosophical system which combined 
and reconciled the work of Kant and Hegel. He had not invented a 
new logic or developed a new method. And he was too comprehen- 
sive a mind to find rest in specific analysis or researches on the 
freedom of the will or anything in that way. A large vital move- 
ment of thought was natural to him, including many aspects in its 
‘synthetizing process. I had read little technical philosophy for 
years and when the news of his death came I woke from my indif- 
ference on that side with a kind of start and turned with the deepest 
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interest to his later work to see, if I could, what his achievement had 
been. Years ago I remember his saying to me, in kindly condonation 
of my leaving philosophy for literature and history, “the best use 
of philosophy is in its application to history,” or something to that 
effect; and when I took up his later books, I saw that he had com- 
pleted the circle of his work and study in the sense of those words. 
Such a work as The Evolution of Religion has just that scope which 
could draw from him his best thought and his best tones. It is essen- 
tially constructive, the historical presentation of Christianity as the 
highest product of the wisdom of the ages, yet dependent on the self- 
revealing power of that Absolute which manifests itself most fully 
in thought, in spirit, for the dialectical histofy of Israel and Chris- 
tianity which is contained in the second volume is characteristically 
preceded by a critical and polemical exposition of the philosophical 
point of view which thus binds together the finite and infinite. In 
one sense there is little or nothing in it which is not familiar to one 
who had heard his old teaching at Glasgow, but it is that teaching 
in its most lucid and concrete form, clarified to the last degree, and 
in its highest application. The old dialectic of the self and its sense 
of opposition to the not-self and yet its consciousness of a higher 
unity involved therein reappears as the basic line of interpretation 
for the spiritual history of Israel, of Hebrew prophet and Jewish 
apostie. The gradual deepening and spiritualizing of faith as it is 
driven by circumstances and logic together out of lower and inade- 
quate forms into that of pure triumph of righteousness is but the 
higher concrete form of that logic which we learned at Glasgow. 
The triumph of the just, “ the ultimate unity of might and right,” still 
set far away in a Messianic restoration and a somewhat external con- 
quest of evil, while the world remains a place where the life of the 
righteous necessarily partakes of the nature of suffering; then the 
exposition of the teaching of Jesus as the culminating point in this 
movement contrasting with that of the Hebrew prophets “in so far 
as it is a preaching of reconciliation with God and that not in the 
future, but immediately in the present and not as something to be 
added from without to human life, but on the basis of an original 
unity ’—all that is but the old Hegelian logic of the spirit which he 
had made so familiar to us, the old logic now applied to the highest 
sphere of life where indeed its reality is most clearly seen? For at 
this point there is no difference between Caird”s Hegelianism and 
the highest language of the Christian consciousness. It was in this 
region, in this dialectic of the religious consciousness, that his thought 
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was most at home and touched life most profoundly. “ The secret 
of Jesus was the unswerving, uncompromising, practical idealism 
with which he faced the evils of life and the darkness of death, and 
refuscd to regard them as other than weapons in the hand of an 
omnipotent goodness which, in spite of them, and through them, is 
irresistibly realising its divine purpose.” The whole man is in such 
sentences. And how smoothly old doctrinal perplexities yield to the 
supple enfolding movement of the dialectic: ‘The terms Son and 
Father at once state the opposition and mark its limit, not an absolute 
opposition but one which presupposes an indestructible principle of 
unity that can and must become a principle of reconciliation.” How 
many a sacred text, too, he illumines, restoring it to the vital place 
in the religious consciousness which it was in some danger of losing. 
“T will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High”; 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength”; “ He 
that saveth his life shall lose it’; “The time is fulfilled and the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,” these and many such sayings become 
vital again in his hands; it was the kind of work he loved; there was, 
naturally, something of the blood of Chalmers and Guthrie in the 
Scotch Hegelian. 

Of course, his general mode of conception and that manner of 
revitalizing Scripture sayings owe much to Hegel, and much of his 
historical material is drawn from Kuenen and perhaps from others 
whom I do not know, for the scholar must precede the philosopher 
here. But Caird’s dialectic develops more thoroughly the unity of 
the whole and gives a finer relief to the essential moments in the 
process. The whole nature of the man, what was scholar in him, 
what was metaphysician, what was Christian moralist, enters fully 
into the work. It is sustained throughout by a glowing energy of 
thought which carries the writer from point to point in the long 
movement with continually renewed vigour, and sometimes seems 
actually to hurry him along in a white flame of dialectic. There are 
many fine passages in it which a touch more of the plastic artistic 
imagination might have made classical and which, as it is, are noble 
pieces of philosophic prose. 

A striking feature of his thought is the strong sanity with which 
it moves $Steadily in these high regions of speculation. One is im- 
pressed by the firm grasp which he keeps of the facts of life and his 
steady refusal to be tempted into doubtful ingenuities in developing 
his subject. A true Hegelian in this sense, he evidently never feels 
secure when his philosophizing seems to break with the fundamental 
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data of human experience, with what Hegel boldly calls “ the natural 
belie of mankind.” Hence, whatever may be the ordinary notion 
about his philosophy, he never loses himself in over-refined analysis, 
but keeps close to the objective fact with a certain disregard of mere 
subtleties. Such a sentence as the following, for example, is very 
characteristic of him: ‘‘ The distinctive excellence and originality of 
Christianity has been sought in some special precept or principle to 
which nothing analogous can be found in any previous system. 
There is, however, no originality which we may not fritter away on 
such a method.” (Evol. of Religion, II., 89, cp. 133). 

Jt is no doubt true that at times the dialectic seems to soar rather 
optimistically above difficulties and obstructions. What he seeks is 
to fix the large general movement of thought which, once it is 
brought fairly into relief, is the guarantee of its own reality, and it 
is of no great importance to him whether the “ strands” in Eccle- 
siastes are one or many, or whether a saying in Matthew or Luke is 
of primary or secondary tradition. Once the material has been 
worked over sufficiently to reveal clearly the dialectical process he 
can afford to look at such difficulties and pass on, undisturbed by the 
virtuous indignation of Harnacks and Wernles who stand to him in 
this respect in precisely the same relation as the disciples of science 
and the objective method generally do. 

_ As a doctrine of living, his philosophy is not different in its 
essence from the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, and it seems 
just as hard to practice with its frequent reiteration of “ Die to Live.” 
- But that is partly because he is so eager to reduce the asceticism of 
the ‘“‘ sayings of Jesus” to a place in his system and partly because 
he uses the dialectic with the accent of a Chalmers or a Bonar rather 
than with the accent of a Goethe. Give yourself freely to high ends 
but expect that your fight will be sore with the banalities and stupidi- 
ties of the world and will require much silent suppression of self; 
that is a fundamental doctrine alike with the Puritan Carlyle and the 
non-Puritan Goethe, but Caird taught it with something of the tone 
and accent of an Evangelist. It was indeed the fine essence of Chris- 
tianity interpreted by the most adequate logic which has yet been 
discovered for the explanation of life; it is equally free from Pes- 
simism of modern Illusion Philosophies and from the superficial 
optimism of the modern American who complacently beholds in the 
daily pudding on his table a sign that all is right in the universe, and 
when the pudding happens to disappear, shoots himself. 

It even gathers itself up, when the occasion calls for it, to defy 
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the darkness of death, for Caird was too sincere, too earnest in his 
work to shirk any aspect of the problem. In the last chapter of his 
book on Hegel there is a rather laboured passage on the subject 
(p. 211), and in the Evolution of Religion there are things like the 
following: “the being which is conscious of its finitude, must itself 
be more than merely finite . . . it cannot really be bound to the 
passing existence from which it can thus ideally separate itself. And 
on the other hand, the universal principle with which a self-conscious 
being can thus identify himself, cannot be a mere fate to which he, 
like other finite things, is subjected, but must have a spiritual exist- 
ence kindred with his own.” Valiant service of the dialectic! Even 
if it may not quite satisfy a conscience dipped in the early faith of 
the saints and martyrs, it is at least a rational support for it and may 
gather alike into its wide folds poor brother Francis and the world- 
child Goethe. 

The underlying logic or metaphysic of the Hegelian philosophy 
may not be final, but may in time be superseded as that of Descartes - 
or Malebranche has been. That mode of identifying the principle of 
reason with an Eternal Consciousness may be logically incomplete as 
critics of the system assert. But in the meantime Caird’s answer to 
that objection that there is no other way of accounting for our ex- 
perience or accepting the intelligence as adequate to knowledge of 
reality, seems to be so far good at least, that other systems are at any 
rate still more formally defective in the nature of their synthesis or 
virtually unable to reach a real synthesis. But apart from the mere 
logical form of this ‘Objective Idealism’ of the Hegelian school, 
there is something vital and undeniable in the organic connection 
which it seeks to explain between thought and the power that up- 
holds the universe. The insight of the sages, of Goethe and Words- 
worth alike, are in accord with it here, and Wordsworth, a profound 
psychologist in his way, ‘hypostatizes’ as much as Caird in such 
passages as 


Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe, 
Thou Soul that art the Eternity of Thought. 


Caird was too profound to despise such support for his high idealism 
and liked to quote those unmetaphysical forms of testimony to the © 
spiritual unity of things. 

I speak rather as a layman and with some diffidence, but it seems 
to me that the fundamental characteristics of Hegelianism unite in a 
remarkable degree the requirements of a reasonable philosophy of 
life from the standpoint of modern thought. First, there is its fun- 
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damental position, based on its analysis of the nature of knowledge, 
that thought is able to know the reality and even in one sense the full 
reality of the universe. You may say a thousand things about the 
immensity of the universe and its undiscovered secrets, but you can 
name or imagine nothing that does not by its nature belong to the 
domain of man’s thought. Laws of the universe yet undiscovered 
may lie hidden in forms subtler than ions and spaces wider than the 
stellar universe, but they are already implicit in our way of conceiv- 
ing the universe. They belong already to thought in its universal 
and infinite character; or, in Hegel’s words quoted by Caird, “ The 
secret nature of the universe has no power in itself which could offer 
permanent resistance to the courage of science.” The addition of a 
dozen more senses to man, such as some imagine for possible higher 
intelligences would make as little difference to this specific character 
of thought as would the subtraction of one of those he now pos- 
sesses.' Then, in spite of its esoteric phraseology, Hegel’s system is 
the one which adheres most closely—I mean of completely rational 
systems—to the facts of experience and the natural beliefs, the 
sensus communis of mankind, and is the most capable of explaining 
them in their historical development. This is a quality which it 
would be difficult to rate too highly, especially in a system which is 
entirely rational. Another of its great merits is that it leads to a 
vital conception as distinguished from an abstract or static view of 
the Absolute, that is, it gives a vital idea of how divine power may 
work in the universe and of its revelation in the whole process of 
history and nature, at once the revealer and the revealed. And 
though to the author of the Encyclical on Modernism this may seem 
most absurd (affirmatio illa modernistarum perabsurda), the long 
travail of philosophy has made it clear enough that this is a neces- 
sary condition of a rational or philosophical faith. Then, lastly, 
there is Hegel’s vital conception of the nature of thought, or spirit, 
which helps us to realize its power of rising above the more abstract 
and fixed conceptions of the understanding, as it actually does in 
many forms of judgment and comprehension. No logic has been so 
helpful as his in the interpretation of history and the reconciliation 
of the past with the present. 





1The ordinary dualistic mode of conceiving things has difficulty in reach- 
ing this point of view. See, for example, an article by Mr. Arnold Haultain 
in the University Magazine for December (The Search for the Ultimate). 
The writer does not mention Caird at all, the firmest of them all in his view 
of the ultimate synthesis, and represents that of Hegel as “ Being is Nothing ” 
(an abstract logical prius) and Bradley’s as “ Reality.” 
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These seem to me to be great and enduring merits in the system 
of thought to which Caird devoted his life. Nothing less could have 
sustained him, so sincere and earnest as he was, in such a bold de- 
velopment of its religious aspect. 

Indeed, we may say that to some extent the Hegelian logic has 
already succeeded in establishing itself deeply in modern’ ways of 
thought. Its points of view have so far penetrated our forms of 
conception that we can hardly criticize the inadequacies of a coarse 
logic or an empty formalism without using its language or formulas; 
we can hardly speak of thought without remembering the vital mean- 
ing Hegel gave it, and we can hardly think of the Absolute without 
thinking of it more concretely than as the empty universal which he 
so often repudiated. It seems to me at the very least we must admit 
a true affinity between his characteristic formulas and the higher 
thought of our time. One need not mention Emerson, but you can 
see it plainly in Carlyle, who also expressed the need of the age to 
combine the real with the spiritual and therefore in many ways came 
near the Hegelian point of view. He had the same scorn for a cer- 
tain abstract use of the logical understanding, “ logic-chopping,” as 
contrasted with real thought (“ insight” he mostly called it) as 
Hegel has for the use of the “ Either—Or ” in certain forms; he, 
too, had a rational belief, founded on observation of the world- 
process, of the unity of Might and Right, “ give them centuries to 
try it in”; and he, too, in his way conceived the Absolute as a vital 
process in history, the result being in both a strong tendency to jus- 
tify the actual, the way we have come, wherever it was possible to 
do it for men so wise, Luther’s transubstantiation, Knox’s fierce zeal 
or Friedrich’s striving. One might almost say that he who cannot 
think in the forms of Hegel and Carlyle does not really participate 
in modern thought, but belongs, by his logic if not by creed, to the 
intellectual world of the Encyclical Pascendi, as, indeed, that docu- 
ment itself, which is mainly a critical examination of the ideas of 
evolution and immanence in religion, takes pains to point out.? 
Catholicism or immanentia vitalis, that is the alternative which time 
is making clearer. 

From this point of view, at any rate, we can say that the work 
of Edward Caird is durable and in the main current of philosophical 
thought, not in its eddies or relaxations. 

James CAppon. 





1Litt. Encycl. Section VII. 
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The Coign of Vantage. Studies in Perspective by William T. 
Herridge, D.D. (Uglow & Co., Kingston). 

The Quarterly desires to congratulate the Rev. Dr. Herridge 
on the completion of his semi-jubilee as minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa; the congregation showed its generous appreciation 
on the occasion and good wishes were expressed by friends and 
fellow-workers of all communions. In our day there is a tendency 
towards too much change, and while, as Beecher once said, short pas- 
torates may be due to the mercy of God towards the congregation, 
it is a matter for regret when that particular form of benediction 
becomes too frequent. Hence, we are always glad to express appre- 
ciation of the work of men like Dr. Herridge and Dr. Milligan and 
others who have continued through long years and under severe 
strain to do steady and successful work of a high quality in our 
centres of city life. 

For twenty-five years Dr. Herridge has served the Presbyterian 
Church and the community, setting forth the standard of a well- 
_ balanced life and calling men to Christian service in its manifold 
forms of philanthropy, patriotism, and worship. This volume from 
his pen contains ten essays and has, as its sub-title, ‘“ Studies in 
Perspective,’ ‘In this book, as in the former one, he has treated 
different aspects of human affairs in the belief that the ethical and 
spiritual underlie them all, and afford the only adequate clue to their 
meaning.” This thought runs through the book and finds noble 
expression in many passages which plead for thoughtfulness, indi- 
viduality and charity. In proof of this we conclude our brief notice 
with an extract from the chapter, “Concerning Heresy”: “ It might 
be interesting, and sometimes painful, to enquire how many think 
more of the modes of expressing their opinions about truth than they 
do of the truth itself. A good deal of so-called religious doubt is 
simply the refusal to accept certain forms of statement which do not 
command the assent of the intelligence; and the nervous fear ex- 
cited among some because of its hostility loses sight of the fact that 
it is one thing to be opposed to truth and quite another thing to 
dissent from some one else’s ‘ doxy’ concerning it. Of course, even 
though the dissenter is sincere, he may still be in error. His meta- 
physical powers may be immature, and his judgment defective. Or, 
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since creed and conduct interact upon each other, evil habits may 
distort the vision, and incline him to the denial of what runs counter 
to the trend of his life. But it would be most unfair to begin by 
assuming that he is either stupid or bad. That is a matter for 
separate investigation. For no one, surely, will suppose that the 
earnest thought which constructs a creed is of God and the equally 
earnest thought which criticizes it is necessarily of the devil. Over 
and over again the heretics have saved the Church from ruin.” 


a 


Bel, The Christ of Ancient Times. By Hugo Radau. (Open 
‘“CourtiCos) 


It is not possible in the brief space at our disposal to give any- 
thing like a critical review of this book. It is a piece of work by 
a specialist who is working on the original Assyrio-Babylonian docu- 
ments. Dr. Radau is a severe student, he is doing work which will 
no doubt contribute important results, but the precise extent cannot 
be estimated until the special workers in this field have settled some 

differences among themselves. For example, Zimmern had stated 

“quite recently that “ of the resurrection-doctrine, up to now, not the 
slightest trace had been found in the Babylonian literature”; on 
the other hand, Radau maintains that “ the belief in the resurrection 
existed among the Babylonians as early as the times of Gudea, 
patesi, of Shirpula, at about 3200 B.C.” 

On many other important points there is the same radical dif- 
‘ference of opinion among experts, so that we can quite understand 
Dr. Radau’s statement. “It is not my intention to give such a 
history of the Babylonian religion here—the material so far acces- 
sible to scholars would prevent me from doing this—but I want to 
show by a few examples that we are still able to bring some light 
into the chaos if we study the religion historically.” 

There is no need here to quote from Delitizsch and others, 
strong statements as to the polytheism of the Babylonians as the 
opening words of the book now before us run: “It is admitted by 
everyone who has studied the religion of the Babylonians that it is 
from the first to the last polytheistic. If we were to take the trouble 
of counting together the Babylonian divinities occurring in the 
scriptures, and especially in the several lists of gods, we would get 
nearly as many as 500-1000 different gods.” And yet in the preface 
we are told: “ At present I am engaged in copying and translating 
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some of the oldest religious texts found in the Temple Library of 
Nippur. To my great surprise these texts more than corroborate 
my contention that the Babylonian religion is a purely monotheistic 
religion, more particularly a monotheistic trinitarian religion, etc.” 
For the author’s solution of the contradiction we must refer to the 
book. Unfortunately that part of the treatise is thoroughly technical ; 
it contains a course of argument which very few can follow and 
check. The second part of the volume is an attempt to show that 
many of the attributes of Marduk, the Babylonian god, have been 
transferred to Christ and that this is specially seen in the mode in 
which the doctrine of the resurrection is presented in the New Tes- 
tament. - 

The present writer is not disposed to follow too closely those 
theologians who speak contemptuously of the Babylonian “ rubbish,” 
but it is evident that the material needs careful sifting. Those like 
Dr. Radau who are working in this special field, while recognizing 
the principle of development within Babylonian history and religion, 
are apt to ignore the specific Hebrew development and to give too 
much prominence to the points of contact between the two litera- 
tures. Hence, while acknowledging our debt of gratitude to the 
workers in Assyriology, we feel that before anything revolutionary 
is accepted it must submit to the criticism of both “ Babylonians ” 
and Old Testament scholars. In the meantime we can express our 
admiration for the energy and hopefulness which Dr. Radau brings 
to a difficult task. 

Wi Gaal 


Problems of To-day; Wealth—Labor—Socialism. By Andrew 
Carnegie. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1908. 


In this volume Mr. Carnegie deals with some of the most inter- 
esting and central features of the economic and social structure of 
modern society. He does so in a manner which has a strong note of 
individuality and therefore of freshness. 

One object of Mr. Carnegie’s volume is to establish the fact that 
even before he became a millionaire, he held practically the same 
views on the subject of wealth and its distribution as he does at pre- 
sent; or rather—considering the nature of those views—that he has 
not departed from the standards of his earlier manhood. Several 
of these convictions, it must be admitted, are among the most radical 
now in vogue, and very seldom advanced by millionaires. At the 
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same time, Mr. Carnegie is no less strongly opposed to the more 
radical and socialistic views of some modern extremists. 

He very effectively establishes the fact that practically all of the 
more admissible and valuable features in the schemes of the social- 
ists were neither of their origination nor of their promotion, as work- 
able social principles. 

Among the principles of distribution which Mr. Carnegie form- 
erly advocated, and still maintains, is that of the graduated inheritance 
tax. As he argues, however, such a tax would “induce the rich man 
to attend to the distribution of wealth during his life.’ The fol- 
lowing out of that idea and the many suggestions which flow from it, 
might lead us far afield. For one thing, the more effective the tax 
in inducing to personal administration, the less revenue it would 
produce. 

Mr. Carnegie clearly recognizes the fact, apparently so difficult 
of comprehension by the British tariff reformers, that the same pro- 
tective tariff would affect very differently the people of Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States; falling very heavily, where it taxes the 
means of life, upon the working classes in Britain, who must import 
much, very lightly upon the corresponding class in the United States, 
who need to import little, while the Germans would occupy an inter- 
mediate position. Incidentally, Mr. Carnegie remarks, what most 
responsible observers have recognized, that the chief menace to the 
British workman is intemperance; hence also the immense political 
power of the liquor interest in Britain. 

When Mr. Carnegie turns his attention to labour and socialism, 
he makes some very interesting, as well as a few debatable observa- 
tions. He disposes very effectively, in his own practical way, of the 
socialist’s favourite ground-principle that value, and consequently 
wealth, represent simply so much labour. He demonstrates, by a few 
concrete instances, that any amount of labour may be expended 
without any value resulting either for the labourer or anyone else. 
It is true that, when cornered on this point, the socialist dialectician 
escapes to the open again through the qualifying phrase “ socially 
necessary labour.” But this simply dodges the issue, for what is 
“socially necessary labour?” From the point of view of the average 
amount of labour required for production, many labourers would 
still be very poorly paid; while if we add the condition, the proper 
kind and amount of goods to produce, still more labour would pass 
with little or no reward. Not labour alone, but its proper training, 
direction, and mechanical equipment are essential to the production 
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of value, and hence of wealth. Moreover, these latter elements, being 
as a rule more “socially necessary” than ordinary labour, must 
command, under any system, socialistic or other, a large share of 
the general product. 

In another sense also Mr. Carnegie recognizes and emphasizes 
the socially necessary factor in the production of value; for he points 
out how potent are the growing needs of a community in augmenting 
the value of certain properties and services. It is largely this social 
contribution to wealth which Mr. Carnegie approves of the state 
taking in the shape of an inheritance tax. Once more, however, the 
reflection recurs that if those who are favoured with this social con- 
tribution care to squander it or dispose of it during their lives, the 
state will not receive it. 

Mr. Carnegie is fully alive to the wasteful expenditure of many 
of the rich, and duly critical of it. He notes, however, what is so 
often overlooked, that very little of the wealth of the successful in- 
vestor is devoted to such purposes. The vast majority of such wealth 
is only nominally in the possession of the rich; it is actually at work 
producing, with the aid of well-directed labour, chiefly the means of 
life and comfort for the labourers who employ it. But even the rela- 
tively small element of profit which it also contributes is largely 
reinvested, to give employment, income, and means of life to still 
other labourers. Even the nominal possession of great wealth, as he 
observes, has a tendency, in a community permitting a free exchange, 
to pass from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three generations. 

There is little that is abstruse in Mr. Carnegie’s philosophy of 
life. Experience he recognizes as the great teacher, and he has had 
the benefit of certain experiences which are not shared by many—the 
experience chiefly of very great riches. His verdict on the advan- 
tages of great possessions is practically that of Solomon and of all 
the reflective millionaires between ; namely, that whatever stimulating 
eagerness there is in the anticipation, there is much vanity in the 
realization. In great riches there is doubtless opportunity for much 
crude wickedness, but the good is slow and realized with difficulty, 
for the wise spending of a great fortune commonly requires more 
talent and good judgment than the making of it. It is Mr. Carregie’s 
conviction that people of quite modest means, but of special personal 
gifts, have far greater opportunities for doing good and acquiring 
real distinction, than fall to the lot of any millionaire. Indeed, it is 
quite evident that Mr. Carnegie’s own fame owes much more to his 
unique personality than to his wealth. 
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Within the scope of this modest volume Mr. Carnegie has con- 
tributed many shrewd and original sidelights on some of the most 
debated subjects of the day; while in his obiter dicta he has furnished 
texts for many seductive digressions. Altogether, though not a very 
systematic book, it is a very readable and stimulating one, and should 
prove profitable reading for many grades of practical men. 

A. SHORTT. 


eed 


“The Story of Old Kingston,” by Agnes Maule Machar, author 
Of laverotsthe wine North,” “ Stories of New France,” &c., &c. 
Toronto: The Musson Book Co., Limited. 291 pp. 

Town and Gown are so united that whatever interests Kingston 
interests Queen’s, and the story of each should be known by the 
other. For many years the talented and well-known authoress has 
been working at this subject, accumulating and arranging material, 
and now at the Christmas season she has given us the result of her 
labors in a book, containing sixteen chapters, well printed, well 
bound, well illustrated. The story is of “ Old Kingston,” of “ the 
good men and true who built up” the city, and, having gone to their 
reward, are worthy to be embalmed in literature: those who still are 
in the stress and battle must bide a wee and live in hopes of getting 
into volume two. 

We rather wonder that Miss Machar did not use het pen at 
greater length anent the romantic period of the French Regime; in 
less than fifty pages we reach the end of the eighteenth century and 
the coming of the United Empire Loyalists. The original inhabitants 
of Cataraqui—the visit of the greatest of French governors, Cham- 
plain—when the red-headed woodpecker nearly lured that hero to 

‘his destruction: the coming of De Courcelles: the experiences of the 
mendacious Hennepin: the passings of Jolliet: La Salle’s successors, 
the Sieur La Motte, and the Sieur du L’hut (name illustrious on Lake 
Superior) ; these and many other topics might well have detained a 
novelist and a poet like our author over the days when the flag of | 
France waved triumphantly over the land. After the Royalists we 
have Kingston as a martial centre and the first seat of government— 
then the war of 1812-14—after the war, a growing time—a political 
crisis—and Kingston as the capital of Canada and as an educational 
centre—its churches and charities and, finally, an old resident’s 
reminiscences of sixty years ago. Every chapter is brimful of in- 
formation: but we do not always agree with our author’s ideas of 
proportion: without proper perspective one may mistake the burning 
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of a tar-barrel for the conflagration of all things—to quote from 
Lowell. | 

We wish, when speaking of “ Churches and Charities,” reference 
had been made to Bishop Weld, Suffragan Bishop of Kingston, the 
first Canadian to win a Cardinal’s hat, who took part in the election 
of Pope Pius VIII, and whom Kingstonians appear to have for- 
gotten. 

The picture of Kingston’s leading hostelry, the old British- 
American, on page 274, reminds us that Charles Dickens and his wife 
stayed there in 1842 and that Boz was unkind enough to write of 
“Old Kingston,” it “is a very poor town, rendered still poorer in 
the appearance of its market place by the ravages of a recent fire. 
Indeed it may be said of Kingston the one half of it appears to be 
burnt down, and the ‘other half not to be built up. The Government 
House is neither elegant nor commodious, yet it is almost the only 
house of any importance in the neighborhood.” (See our author’s 
Ghapooee Dy: 

Very differently writes Mr. Bigsby, the Secretary of the Bound- 
ary Commission. In his book, “ The Shoe and Canoe,” he tells us 
that he found “a comfortable old hotel” in Kingston in 1823; and 
on his return, in 1850, the place ‘‘ was immeasurably improved ”’; it 
then had ten churches and chapels and ninety-four taverns, etc. 
(To-day, with double the population, we have only twenty-eight tav- 
erns and hotels). He says “Kingston appeared to me to be an agree- 
able residence—stirring, healthy and cheap. The environs being 
elevated, the spectator walks amid an ever-changing panorama, firstly, 
of the comely town itself, and then, of the high promontories, Fred- 
erick and Henry—crowied with forts and barracks,—of dockyards 
with men-of-war on the stocks, of large and fertile islands, and on 
the south-west of the open and breezy lake.” 

Many an interesting matter is there in this book, but the reader 
has ever to bear in mind Captain Cuttle’s advice, “ when found make 
a note on,” and act accordingly, for there is no index. When the time 
comes, as we trust it soon will for a second edition, we hope the 
author will remember that Fuller in his “ Worthies ” says “an index 
is a necessary implement. Without it a large author is but a laby- 
rinth without a clue to direct the reader within’; and that all who 
read for profit deem that authors owe their readers “the duty of 
appending to their works a good index.” 

Then, too, unless we are to have “ Corrigenda et Errata,” as well 
as “ Index” and “ Appendix,” the printer’s devil must be kept away 
from the proof sheets and not allowed to mix the dates in the way 
in which he has succeeded in doing in this edition. R, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. 


Government by commission is a marked tendency of the day. 
More and more of the executive, and especially the supervisory, work 
of government is being delegated to permanent boards. New bur- 
dens have been thrown,on government by the increasing complexity 
of our industrial organization and particularly by the growth of 
public service corporations. We have ceased to look to competition 
as the all-sufficient check against abuse in industries where mono- 
poly is economically inevitable; the only alternatives are government 
ownership or government regulation. Whichever alternative is 
adopted, the tendency is to entrust the new duties to independent 
commissions rather than to government departments. We have in 
Canada commissions for building railroads, commissions for operat- 
ing railroads, commissions for regulating railroads, power commis- 
sions, and civil service commissions,—to say nothing of civil servants’ 
“commissions.” In the United States we find railway. commissions 
and warehouse commissions, electric light and gas and water 
commissions, and comprehensive public utilities commissions, fores- 
try commissions, parks commissions, tax commissions, charities com- 
missions, prison commissions, health commissions, highways commis- 
sions, and commissions for a score of other purposes. One Ameri- 
can state has twenty-seven such boards. 

The commission plan could not have secured such widespread 
favor without great merits. Granted the all-important assumption 
that the board is strongly manned, government by commission makes 
possible a continuity in policy and an efficiency in administration 
beyond what is likely to be found in a government department. 
Above all it means, theoretically, freedom from political bargaining 
and political pressure. But it is not without its drawbacks. There 
is serious danger that permanence in policy may degenerate into stag- 
nation and red-tapeism and over-conservatism, danger that exemp- 
tion from political pressure should also mean exemodtion from public 
responsibility and disregard or resentment of public criticism. Re- 
course to government by commission is a confession of the failure of 
representative institutions. Instead of attempting to improve our 
representative machinery on the lines of British parliamentary tradi- 
tion—concentrating power in the government’s hands and concen- 
trating responsibility along with it—we take power from parliament 
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by appointing independent commissions, or, as our American cousins 
are doing, by setting up people’s lobbies or adopting the referendum. 


The latest instance of this danger of irresponsibility is found 
in the resentment of the Ontario Board of Railway and Municipal 
Commissioners against criticism of its recent Toronto street railway 
order. The chairman of the board is reported in the press as com- 
plaining that the commission is without power to protect itself against 
undue criticism by contempt of court powers, as other courts are 
protected. The complaint raises the issue whether such bodies 
should be regarded as courts or as administrative boards. It is an 
interesting coincidence that almost at the same time the Supreme 
Court of the court-ridden United States, in its decision in the Vir- 
ginia rate case, was recognizing that the state boards similar to the 
Ontario body are administrative rather than judicial in their powers. 


Few will deny the necessity for legal knowledge on the part, of 
some members of such boards, and the necessity of the board con- 
fining its actions within the delegated limits of interpretation. But 
fewer still, among the laity at least, will be anxious to see our com- 
missions further assimilated to courts, either in the methods and prin- 
ciples of procedure or in immunity from criticism. Commissions 
will fail of their purpose if instead of taking broad views of public 
policy and adjusting disputes and interpreting contracts in the light 
of actual and constantly changing business conditions, they set over- 
much stress on form and technicality and legal niceties. And once 
their decision is given, they should take their medicine like other 
servants of the state, learning like common men from their mistakes, 
rather than make absurd and undemocratic attempts to hedge them- 
selves about with forms and privilege and seek shelter behind con- 
tempt of court powers stretched to uses never intended. If govern- 
ment by commission means a judicial oligarchy, means the setting 
up of a host of officials whom to criticise is lése majesté, government 
by commission has no place in a democratic country. As matters 
stand in Ontario to-day, there is not a department of the Provincial 
government, managed by the fallible, much-abused mere politician, 
which has not won a larger measure of public confidence in its capa- 
city and progressiveness than the Railway and Municipal Board. 
Fortunately, there are commissions and commissions. The commis- 
sioners who are scoring most success in Canada to-day are the men 
who are relying not on fuss and feathers but on the business-like 
directness of their administration for popular sanction. 
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THE POVERTY OF ISSUES. 


Once upon a time men formed political parties to secure the tri- 
umph of policies or principles they had at heart. Nowadays party 
leaders search for issues which may carry their banners to victory. 
The tendency is a wholesome one. Party government, for all its 
faults, seems essential to the working of representative institutions. 
If the tie that binds the party together is not adherence to a common 
policy, it must be the strength of machine organization, inherited pre- 
judice or what Grover Cleveland sonorously termed “ the cohesive 
power of public plunder.” In Canada in recent years we have chosen 
the latter alternative. Preoccupied with problems of material devel- 
opment, endowed with half a continent for elbow room and free 
from the discontent and strife of caste-layered older lands, insulated 
in provincialism by our colonial status, we have been too unanimous 
for our political health. Failing rivalry in principles we have fallen 
back on rivalry in billingsgate. 

Fortunately, from this viewpoint, important issues are thrusting 
themselves on us for decision. The test of time has revealed weak- 
nesses in our political machinery. Industrial development is bring- 
ing social and economic problems in its train. We are reaching the 
parting of the ways in our external relations. On one side or other 
of these questions party leaders must take their stand. 

Among the political questions pressing for consideration is one 
which until lately had only an academic interest. Proportional re- 
presentation is a cause with a peculiar history. After being widely 
discussed and strongly advocated half a century ago, it hung fire until 
the late nineties, but since then has made its way in every quarter of 
the world. A method of electoral choice which, since the twentieth 
century began, has been adopted by Belgium, Tasmania, Sweden, 
Japan, Oregon, Cuba, and many of the Swiss cantons, which is pend- 
ing in Holland and Saxony, and is a probable basis for the sweeping 
change in the British electoral system promised for next year by Mr. 
Asquith, at least merits consideration. Canada has no immunity 
from the evils of under-representation of minorities which have led 
other lands to adopt this solution. Both in the federal and the pro- 
vincial field we have seen, in recent years, the party with the minority 
of votes in the country win the controlling majority of seats in the 
legislature. At the present time the Conservatives in the Dominion 
Flouse are seriously under-represented. Throughout Canada there 
are many constituencies where by accident or design Liberals or Con- 
servatives are ‘hived’ in such a way as to make representation for 
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the minority out of the question—a situation with obvious ill effects 
on the character of the political activity of both parties. Undoubt- 
edly some good platform planks may be hewn out of this issue. 

A less urgent measure of reform is the direct primary, the 
American expedient for securing popular control of nominations as 
well as of elections. It is clear that so long as the nomination of 
candidates is in the hands of party machines, the right of the elec- 
tors to choose is but an empty farce. To meet this situation, state 
after state, within the past ten years, has adopted the policy of 
frankly recognizing and legalizing the party machinery. The stand- 
ard-bearers of the party are chosen by direct-vote of the party mem- 
bers, by a procedure closely assimilated to that of the regular 
election, from among names placed on a ballot by petition. While 
the system has not been free from defects, the most serious being 
the increased expense and duration of the campaigns and the diff- 
culty of determining party affiliation, the direct primary has on the 
whole been so successful as to have become already an essential and 
accepted part of American political machinery. In Canada the pack- 
ing of conventions and the dictation of nominations by cliques are 
by no means unknown arts. Yet the situation is not so serious here, 
nor the need for drastic remedies so impeiative. We have not in 
Canada the horde of elective officials which gives the American slate- 
maker his opportunity and his excuse. Our cabinet system of gov- 
ernment supplies the responsible and coordinating power which our 
American friends, with their doctrinaire separation of executive and 
legislative powers, are forced to find in the extra-constitutional party 
boss. Possibly under an optional law sufficient scope might be 
provided for Canadian experiment. 

Then there is that hardy perennial, Senate reform. The Senate 
has no friends. It survives, unregenerate, because its fault is chiefly 
the negative one of being harmless. Yet some measure ot reform 
cannot long be delayed. Abolition is possibly out of the question, 
because of constitutional difficulties and the prevalence of the super- 
stition that a second chamber of some sort—some other sort, usually 
—is a necessary attachment to any respectable constitution. The 
Australian plan of direct election from large constituencies, and the 
American and Continental European plan of indirect election, afford 
abundance of material for platform builders. 

More vital in its appeal to the average man is the question of 
regulation of combines. This has scarcely as yet been an issue in our 
politics. We have long considered ourselves immune from the evils 
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of trust dominance which afflicted our cousins to the south. Muck- 
raking and trust-busting have never been acclimatized among our 
popular sports. But the general and marked increase in prices, at- 
tributed, over-hastily, to the action of combines, has awakened us to 
the fact that in scores of industries competition is a thing of the past. 
Whether by the favorite British plan of trade agreements or by the 
American method of out and out consolidation, competition has been 
banished from the production or distribution of such household 
necessities as cotton, rubber, glass, canned goods, sugar, starch, and 
many lines of hardware. A vague but determined demand for govy- 
ernmental action is rising. The Toronto Star, which has been doing 
signal service to Canada and to Liberalism by its indictment of the 
negligence of official Liberalism in the matter, urges the enforcement 
of the anti-combine clause in the Customs Act. Tariff reduction is 
doubtless the nearest weapon, and for the present an adequate one, 
but it is not an ultimate solution. What is chiefly needed is more 
light. Whether by the judicial investigation provided for by existing 
legislation, or, preferably, by a broader inquiry by a commission 
similar to the Industrial Commission which did such admirable ser- 
vice in the United States a few years ago, the extent and character 
of Canadian trade combination should be definitely ascertained. Then 
only will it be possible to debate with intelligence how far the move- 
ment in its Canadian manifestations is an inevitable and advantageous 
outcome of modern industrial necessities, and how far a preventible 
and harmful conspiracy against the common weal, and to propound 
policies accordingly. Incidentally, there will probably be involved a 
discussion of the expediency of leaving the enforcement of Federal 
legislation to the provincial authorities. 

There is another field in which the secondary effects of a pro- 
tective tariff present a problem—the field of taxation. Our present 
plan of raising Federal revenue almost solely by customs and excise, 
while productive and simple in working, is open to obvious criticism 
because of the unfairness of its incidence. Expenditure, and espe- 
cially expenditure on the necessities and conventional comforts of 
life, is not an adequate index of ability to bear taxation. The Cana- 
dian system means that the poor man pays a far greater proportion 
of his income than the rich man—a curious commentary on the old 
academic fears that democracy would involve fiscal spoliation of the 
rich. A Federal income tax, collected at the source so far as may be, 
and with moderate exemptions, is a measure worthy of progressive 
democratic support. It would bring not merely a fairer adjustment 
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of the burdens of taxation, but a fuller recognition on the part of 
the taxpayer of the fact that the tens of millions the government is 
spending are not being showered down from heaven or supplied by 
the unwilling foreigner, but come from his own pocket. 

Government ownership is likely to be a more definite issue than 
in the past, ultimately in connection with timber and mineral lands 
and water-power rights, and immediately in connection with the 
Intercolonial. In the discussion which the Intercolonial has provoked 
in the past, the question has been chiefly whether it was more expe- 
dient to entrust its management to Conservative or to Liberal politi- 
cians. In the future it will be chiefly whether it is expedient to 
entrust it to politicians of any stripe. The alternative policies are 
sufficiently divergent to provide party issues. A defence of the 
existing system is possible, if not popular. Probably the mass of the 
people in the country, sympathetic with the policy of national owner- 
ship but distrustful of political management, would favor government 
ownership with commission control. Those who from general prin- 
ciple or special interest oppose government ownership, however modi- 
fied, will advocate the sale or lease of the line to one of the great 
existing roads or an entirely new company. 

Industrial development, whether or not accompanied by increased 


participation of trade unions in politics, is sure to bring either into 
the Federal or the provincial arena proposals for increased labor 
legislation. A strong case can be made out for replacing the present 
employers’ liability law, fitted to an industrial system now passing 
away, by a comprehensive workmen’s compensation act, based on a 
recognition of the fact that the bulk of accidents are trade-risks, 
attributable neither to employer nor workman. ‘The influence of 
English and American example may bring parliament to reconsider 
the existing laws and court decisions on the legality of the boycott, 
the scope of injunctions in industrial disputes, and the liability of 
union funds for damages. Technical education and old age pensions 
proposals will draw the line of division between those who believe in 
prevention and those who believe in cure as the principle of social 
amelioration to be followed. 

Passing to the more spectacular problems of international policy, 
we find the question of naval defence beginning to attract wide in- 
terest. Anti-militarists will deplore the entrance of the youngest of 
the nations on the steep and slippery course of naval rivalry and 
extravagance, while on the other side the calis of national dignity and 
self-respect will be emphasized. And if the sentiment in favor of 
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some form of action predominates, there is room for wide divergence 
on the political ‘aspect of the problem. Imperialists of the straiter 
observance, and the amateur strategists who have skimmed through 
Mahan, will favor one fleet for the Empire, supported in part by 
colonial cash. Nationalists will prefer a local navy, a poor thing, it 
may be, but mine own, enlarging on the serviceability of a mosquito 
fleet to ward off sudden raids, or frankly accepting lessened strategic 
efficiency as the price of autonomy. Aeroplane advocates may pro- 
vide a further variation, more or less serious. ‘ 


PREFERENCE OR RECIPROCITY. 


Overshadowing all other issues is the fateful question whether 
we should link our commercial destinies with Great Britain or with 
the United States—or with neither. If the present tendency in Great 
Britain toward protection and in the United States toward freer trade 
continues, we shall very shortly have to face proposals for reciprocal 
trade arrangements with both countries. 


In Great Britain the return of protection is no longer an impos- 
sibility. The case for free trade presented by Asquith and Lloyd- 
George stands unshaken by the halting logic and shoddy sentiment 
of the opposing forces. But, as Disraeli once observed, England is 
not ruled by logic but by Parliament. And both in Parliament and 
the general electorate the protectionist cause has undeniably made 
tremendous strides since Mr. Chamberlain began his crusade. The 
Unionist party has been converted to its old faith. Landlords are 
eager for the higher rentrolls of revived corn-law days. Manufac- 
turers in those lines where foreign competition has been felt most 
keenly have been contributing liberally to the Tariff Reform exche- 
quer, just as Manchester, more openly, financed the Free Trade 
movement in the hungry forties. Trade depression and unemploy- 
ment, though shared by protectionist nations, are fertile in working- 
class discontent. Many of the richer classes, anxious to escape pay- 
ing for old age pensions and unnumbered Dreadnoughts by increased 
income and land value taxes, are turning a willing ear to Mr. Bal- 
four’s suggestion to broaden the basis of taxation and shift the 
burden on the mass of the people by customs taxes. The sectarian 
squabbles over education, the skirmish with the brewers, the embar- 
rassment caused by suffragette hooliganism, all have weakened the 
party which stands for freedom of- trade. The return to power of 


the Unionist party, ready for tariff framing and tariff bargaining, is 
easily possible. 
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In the United States the possibility of negotiation comes from a 
contrary tendency—the decline of stand-pat protectionism. The 
prevalence of trusts in protected industries, the frequent sale of 
American-made goods abroad cheaper than at home, the small manu- 
facturer’s demand for free admission of foreign supplies of the raw 
or semi-manufactured materials of which the home supply has been 
monopolized, mean the end of Dingleyism. It would be folly to 
expect a radical downward revision all along the line. With public 
opinion and the President-elect in favor of revision, but with Con- 
gress still in control of the Cannons and Aldriches, the probable re- 
sultant of forces, so far as the best-informed Washington opinion 
forecasts, will be lowering of duties in the steel, woollen, and sugar 
schedules, the adoption of minimum and maximum scales as a basis 
for general negotiation, and a special bid for Canadian trade by the 
offer of reciprocity in coal and lumber. 

On the question of trade with the United States, Canadian senti- 
ment seems to be rarely unanimous on at least three propositions. 
Our newly-found national dignity must be safeguarded by letting 
Washington make the first advances. Our political independence 
must not be compromised for any prospect of commercial gain. Our 
industrial development must not be put in jeopardy by a close and 
exclusive commercial alliance with another state, subject to all the 
disasters of readjustment if Congress suddenly decides to change 
the terms of trade. So far as the first two propositions go, the way 
is clear: Washington seems disposed to pilgrimage to Ottawa; our 
national sentiment is no longer the tender plant it was in the early 
nineties. The third point is more serious, but it must be observed 
that henceforth it may have application not merely at Washington but 
at London. 

Hitherto in the British market we have enjoyed two inestimable 
advantages,—entrance on the same terms as the home producers, and 
absolute stability of the terms of trade. The day the new protection 
triumphs, both these advantages vanish. The British market will 
cease to be free. Already the preferential sentiment has been almost 
swallowed up in protectionism. The Tariff Reform organs are de- 
claring in best Canadian imperialist manufacturer style that a farm 
or factory in Yorkshire is as much an imperial asset as a farm or 
factory in Ontario or New South Wales. The British landlord will 
demand ‘adequate’ protection against colonial wheat and colonial 
cattle and colonial cheese, even though for the Empire’s sake we be 
granted at the outset one of our own patent preferences in the shape 
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of superfluously higher duties on foreign products. The British 
market will cease to be stable. Tariff changes will come with every 
shift of political power, every new application of pressure from pro- 
tected interests. Negotiation with foreign powers—a leading plank 
in the Tariff Reform platform—will mean concessions to Argentine 
or Russian agricultural produce to secure favorable terms for British 
manufacturers, the extent of the concessions of course depending on 
the relative strength é6f the manufacturing and landlord interests of 
Britain. The general tariff rates will be increased by protectionist 
pressure from within. Our preferential discount will be whittled. 
down by negotiation without. Before many years were over imperial 
“preference” would prove the worst gold brick proposition ever 
offered the Canadian farmer. To do the Canadian farmer justice, 
the demand for preference on farm products comes in no slightest 
degree from the man behind the plough, but from solicitous and self- 
constituted champions in city clubs. 

Eventually, then, we should be facing the same situation in Great 
Britain and the United States: in both, hostile tariffs; in both, re- 
ductions purchaseable by reciprocal favors; in both, no special assur- 
ance of permanence. In France and Germany and the other nations 
with which we expect to increase our commerce the conditions are 
virtually the same. Under these circumstances there can be no ex- 
clusive bargaining with any one nation. Neither the United States 
nor Great Britain (protectionized) nor Germany will hold itself 
bound by negotiations with us to abstain from negotiations with other 
nations. We must exercise the same freedom, seeking openings 
wherever we can find them. If by reciprocal concessions we can 
weaken the blow the adoption of protection by Britain would deal us, 
or take advantage of the United States’ more conciliatory mood, or 
secure a share of the great markets of Continental Europe, there 
seems no valid reason against striking a bargain. 


O. D. SKELTON. 


TRANSLATION FROM VERLAINE. 
(Colloque Sentimental).- 





In the old park, frozen and bare, 
Two forms but now have wandered there. 


Their eyes are dead, and their lips are cold, 
And scarce may the words they speak be told. 


In the old park, bare and frozen fast, 
Two spectres have called back the past. 


“Dost thou remember our former bliss ?”— 
“How should I remember aught of this ?”— 


“ Does thy heart still beat when my name they say, 
Dost thou still in thy dreams behold me?”—“Nay’— 


“ Ah, the bliss untold that we used to know, 
When lip touched lip!”—“ Perchance *twas so.”— 


“Oh, the sky was blue and hope was high.”— _ 
“Hope has fled vanquished towards the black sky.”’— 


Thus through barren fields they wandered on, 
And their words were heard by the night alone. 
PAUL VERLAINE. 
(Translation by Lois Saunders). 
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EDWARD CAIRD AS A TEACHER AND THINKER 
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HOSE who enjoyed the rare privilege of being admitted to the 
friendship of the late Edward Caird never failed to be im- 
pressed by the noble simplicity and strength of his nature. Though 
he was by no means deficient in shrewdness of insight into character, 
and in a vein of kindly humour, he seemed to gain without a struggle 
that largeness of sympathy for the most diverse types of men which 
most people reach, if at all, only by strenuous effort. No one ever 
heard him express a harsh or unfair judgment even of those from 
whom he differed most widely in opinion. Himself a rare scholar, it 
never seemed to strike him that others might be less adequately 
equipped; and his pupils at least he seemed to prefer to idealise 
rather than to run the risk of underrating their powers. Though he 
was capable of being roused to indignation in the presence of what 
he regarded as social or political injustice, his life for the most part 
‘flowed smoothly away in the higher regions of philosophic contem- 
plation, where, as Hegel said of religion, “all harsh and abrupt 
contrasts are softened and refined in the beams of a spiritual sun.” 
For him Christianity was the atmosphere in which he habitually lived 
and moved and had his being. Not that he was content to accept the 
traditional interpretation of it: on the contrary, 1f one asked for the 
guiding principle of his life, one might say, without more departure 
from the truth than is inevitable in all such general statements, that 
his one persistent effort was to convert the half-superstitious beliefs 
with which most men are satisfied into a rational faith, which should 
be able to reconcile itself with the progress of the natural sciences, 
with the highest results of historical criticism, and with the deepest 
truth of philosophy. It was not for nothing that he was born north 
of the Tweed, and was in his youth nourished on the Shorter Cate- 
chism and the Bible; for this early discipline at once gave him a life- 
long interest in theology and made metaphysic the natural staple of 
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his thought. It is therefore not surprising that, beginning his literary 
career with an article on Plato (1865), he brought it to a close with 
the publication of a remarkable volume of Lay Sermons (1907), in 
which he sought to express in simple and untechnical language his 
faith in a practical Christianity, adapted to the demands of modern 
life. The association of Plato with Christianity reminds me that to 
Caird’s mind there was no incongruity in passing without a break 
from the one to the‘other. Though much of his Inaugural Lecture 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow 
(1866) has now grown dim to me, I have a distinct recollection of 
being forcibly struck by what then seemed to me the curious way in 
. which he spoke in the same breath of Socrates and Christianity, Aris- 
totle and St. Paul. I had been accustomed to regard Christianity as 
a thing apart, and I imagine that to others also this was the first 
glimpse into the kinship of Greek Philosophy and the Christian Reli- 
gion, and in general the first vague apprehension of the principle of 
organic development. It was, however, three years before I entered 
the Moral Philosophy class, and day by day, week by week, saw 
unrolled before me the ideas by which Caird exhibited before his 
pupils the process by which Greek Philosophy gave rise to the cate- 
gories by means of which Christian experience was gradually devel- 
oped into a theology that enabled it to conquer the world, though not 
without loss, and by which in modern times the spirit thus generated 
has formed the all-pervasive leaven, which has been transforming the 
whole mass of humanity into its own image. All this was nothing 
less than the disclosure of a new world to a Scottish youth, who 
from his early years had been accustomed to roll like a sweet morsel 
under his tongue such abstract themes as the relations of faith and 
works, predestination and foreknowledge. The close shell of tradi- 
tional Calvinism was burst, and we gradually learned to seek for truth 
in the interpretation of experience, conceived in the widest way as 
the experience of the race, and as comprehending the vast, slow, 
never hasting, never resting, movement of humanity. Thus philo- 
sophy ceased to be a mere academic theory, or even a special inves- 
tigation into a particular section of human life, and expanded into 
the nobler discipline of an interpretation of social and political life 
and institutions, of art and religion, as these developed into ever 
higher and more perfect forms in the great secular process of history. 
And philosophy itself, as Caird explained it, was in no sense to be 
divorced from the concrete life of man. It had a law of its own, no 
doubt; but this was the law by which human reason gradually un- 
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folded itself, when aroused by the conflicts and oppositions which on a 
less self-conscious plane never ceased to emerge. For reason as it is 
in man—so we were taught—was not something peculiar to him, 
something which was infected by his finitude; on the contrary, it 
was that in him which connects him with the Divine. Hence, it was 
true, in a literal sense, that man is “ made in the image of God,” 
and therefore is able to comprehend the nature of God. How else, 
indeed, should one obtain any knowledge? and how otherwise should 
he act morally? If the true principle of the universe lies beyond 
our reach—beyond both our theoretical and our practical conscious- 
ness—what sense can there be in speaking either of knowledge or 
of morality? If we have no glimpse of what really is—if we cannot 
penetrate to the heart of things and see God there—we must ob- 
viously live for ever in a vain show, from which no efforts of ours 
shall ever deliver us; nay, if it were so, how should we even know 
that we were living in a vain show? As Caird often put it: How 
can we know that we are limited unless we are in some sense beyond 
the limit? A being living in a world of mere appearance would 
never know it. 

What I have said will give some faint idea of the influence 
exercised, by this best of all philosophic teachers, at least on those 
students who, like myself, were looking forward to the Church as 
their special sphere of operation, and in a less degree on those who 
proposed to enter other professions, or even to devote themselves to 
business. All the men who had anything in them, or at least all who 
were not so steeped in traditionalism that they were practically im- 
pervious to new ideas, were profoundly impressed by this fruitful 
and stimulating conception of life. The result was that in a short 
time Caird’s influence began to make itself felt, and soon there were 
not wanting murmurs of doubt and apprehension and solemn shak- 
ings of the head over this disturber of the good old ways, who, 
instead of expounding in safe, decorous, academic fashion the plati- 
tudes of the prevalent Hamiltonian psychology and setting up an 
impassable barrier between philosophy and theology, had the audacity 
to take all existence for his province and to commit the indiscretion 
of virtually ignoring the traditional creed and seeking to substitute 
for it an Idealism borrowed from Germany and indistinguishable to 
the mind of any ordinary intelligent Christian from the godless nega- 
tives of eighteenth century Rationalism! These mutterings soon died 
away when Caird’s teaching became better understood. As time went on, 
and the walls, behind which the traditional philosophy and theology 
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had for so long sheltered themselves, fell as by a miracle, as the 
walls of Jericho collapsed at the sound of the trumpet, it was dis- 
covered that the new philosophy, if it indeed disclosed a new heaven 
and a new earth, did not in reality destroy Christianity, but fulfilled 
it. The older men, and especially the older clergymen, who found 
their favourite formulas quietly set aside, might grumble and pro- 
phesy disaster, but the younger men, more alive to the advance of 
scientific discovery and of an aggressive enlightenment, which threat- 
ened to destroy all faith in higher things, felt that the new philosophy 
enabled them to preserve the essence of religion while giving to it 
a more rational form.* In effecting this change, as I must not 
forget to add, Edward Caird was powerfully assisted by his elder 
brother, John Caird, who became Professor of Divinity in Glasgow 
in 1862, and had taught for four sessions before the appointment of 
Edward to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. John Caird’s sphere of 
influence as a teacher of students of divinity was naturally much 
narrower than that of his brother, but it operated in the same general 
direction, and indeed it was at first the sole, or at least the main, lib- 
erating influence in the Established Church of Scotland, and indi- 
rectly in other Churches as well. 

A glance at Edward Caird’s educational career will help us to 
understand how he came to hold the views to the exposition and ~ 
defence of which his life was devoted. Born in 1835 at Greenock, 
after attending the Grammar School there he went up to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow at the age of 15. Towards the end of his course 
his health was somewhat delicate, and giving up regular University 
study, he went to Dresden, where he became familiar with the Ger- 
man tongue and at the same time acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the German classical authors. To Goethe in particular he was 
specially attracted, and indeed he always viewed the poet of idealism 
as expressing in terms of intuition what he found in Hegel in a 
reasoned and systematic form. In 1858 he returned to Glasgow Uni- 
versity for an extra session, and in 1860 he was sent with a Snell 
Exhibition to Balliol College, Oxford. His friend, Thomas Hill 
Green, entering the University at an earlier age, had graduated. the 
year before, while Caird did not take his degree till 1863. In 1864 
he was elected to a Fellowship in Merton College, and two years 
afterwards (1866) he was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 








et 


* This is well brought out in Professor Cappon’s admirable articl , 
Quarterly, XVI, No. 3, p. 270. ie e article, Queen’s 
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Caird’s career at Oxford covered a stirring time in the intellec- 
tual world. His tutor was Benjamin Jowett, the translator of Plato, 
for whom he always entertained the warmest feelings and the highest 
respect. For, though Jowett was in mind and temper very different 
from the logical and systematising Scotsman, he acted as a tem- 
pering and widening influence by perpetually insisting upon the 
necessity of testing ideas by concrete experience. Then Jowett was 
a pioneer in the rational interpretation of Scripture. In 1855 the 
publication of his Epistles of St. Paul may almost be regarded as 
marking a new epoch in the study of theology in England. The 
year before Caird entered Balliol as an undergraduate (1859) saw 
the publication of Darwin's Origin of Species, and in the year follow- 
ing (1860) the Essays and Reviews created an excitement and 
tumult in the ecclesiastical world that for the time at least cast the 
controversy on Darwin’s work into the shade. In 1860 also, Green 
was made a Fellow of Balliol, and Caird, who was one year his 
senior, even as an undergraduate formed with him a close and inti- 
mate friendship.* The two friends had undergone very much the 
same training, and were alike of the same slow steady reflective type 
of mind. The education of a Balliol man then as now included the 
study of the classical poets, historians and philosophers, special stress 
being laid upon a knowledge of Plato and Aristotle. In the case of 
both Green and Caird this fact produced a certain habit of mind 
that accompanied them all through life, and to it we may partly 
attribute the tendency of both to express their own ideas, not directly, 
but through the exposition and criticism of “the masters of those who 
know.” The attention of Green and Caird was first drawn to Hegel 
by references made to him by Jowett, who, after his manner, liked 
to quote some saying that gave point to the view he happened to be 
interested. in at the moment, especially if it struck sharply at a 
popular prejudice. Jowett, however, though he even went so far in 
the study of Hegel as to make a translation of the first part of the 
Encyklopadie, was not the man to accept any organised system of 
thought whatever, and it is to Green and Caird, and more to the 
latter than the former, that the influence of Hegel’s philosophy in 





* “ When Caird came to Oxford,” says the present Master of Balliol, Dr. 
Strachan-Davidson, ‘he was considerably older than most of us in years and 
still more in mental development. In fact, he never really was an under- 
graduate in the sense in which most of us understand the term. His most 
intimate associates were to be found amongst distinguished graduates more of 
his own age, most of them already Fellows of Colleges, who welcomed him at 
once as one of themselves; such were Nichol, Luke, Monro, Bryce, Dicey, 


and, above all, Green.” 
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England is mainly due. In Scotland, as I have already said, the pre- 
valent philosophy was the Hamiltonian; in England, the empirical 
school of Bentham and Mill had gained a footing with men inter- 
ested in philosophy, so that Spencer’s First Principles, when it was 
published in 1862, was instantly felt to be a work the principles of 
which might be rejected or accepted, but which had in any case to 
be reckoned with. Besides Plato and Aristotle, the two friends threw 
themselves with ardour into the study of Kant and Hegel. The 
“Common Sense” school hardly seemed to require refutation, but 
empiricism, as represented by John Stuart Mill, and especially the 
new empiricism of Herbert Spencer, they regarded as a mode of 
thought which had to be met by argument. Whether by natural 
affinity or by express agreement, this task was divided between them. 
Green, quite in the manner of an Oxford man and a more or less 
convinced follower of Hegel, thought that the only thorough answer 
to what he afterwards called the “anachronistic systems” of Mill and 
Spencer was to show that the whole empirical view had been 
tested by history and found wanting, its inevitable result being the 
philosophical scepticism of Hume. Caird, on the other hand, who 
was always more interested in construction than in negative criti- 
cism, elected to expound and examine the Critical Philosophy, with 
the object of showing that, while Kant had exposed the fallacy of 
empiricism by demonstrating that experience is inexplicable as a 
series of feelings and by its very nature could not exist without the 
activity of thought, he had not carried out this idealistic or rational 
interpretation with perfect consistency; and therefore that there is 
‘no logical halting-place short of an Absolute Idealism such as that 
advocated by Hegel. The works of the two friends follow the lines 
indicated. In 1865 Caird began his philosophical career as an author 
with an article on Plato, which was published in the North British 
Review (No. 86), and the following year Green furnished a com- 
panion-study of Aristotle. While each writer might be said to have 
a kind of property in the work of the other,—for the articles had 
all been talked over before publication,—they exhibit in a perfectly 
clear way a certain divergence in method. Caird gives a large free 
sketch of the general development of Plato’s thought, without any- 
thing like minute criticism; while Green enters into the most careful 
and precise analysis of Aristotle’s philosophy, and endeavours to 
show specifically wherein its defects lie. The same distinction is to 
be found in the first great work published by each; for whereas 
Green, in his Introductions to Hume’s Treatise, analyses in the most 
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pertinacious way the doctrines of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, drag- 
ging to light every ambiguity, and never letting go till he has demon- 
strated the fundamental weakness of the whole conception and sug- 
gested the higher point of view; Caird, on the other hand, states the 
doctrines he is dealing with in a large and broad way, without 
troubling to follow them into detail, and is more concerned to express 
the idealistic view than to show the untenability of the antagonist 
doctrine. The two men, in fact, are complementary of each other, 
and there is no better discipline, for one who desires to be perfectly 
clear in regard to what he is rejecting as well as in what he is accept- 
ing, than to read Green on Locke, Berkeley and Hume, together with 
his criticisms of Mill, Spencer and Kant, and to follow this up with a 
study of the more continuous exposition of Idealism which will be 
found in Caird’s two books on Kant and in some of his later works. 
Green died in 1882 and Jowett in 1893, and when Caird went to 
Balliol as Master he had to bear the heavy burden of administration, 
of teaching and of authorship, which had previously been divided 
between the three. This Herculean task, probably too great for any 
single man, at length broke down a constitution of great natural 
strength and vigour and forced him to resign the Mastership in 1907. 
On lst November, 1908, he passed away all too soon, at the age 
Oic/ort 


The “ Idealism ” of Caird, like that of Hegel, is a very different 
thing from the “ Subjective Idealism” which is sometimes confused 
with it. Yet it may fairly be claimed that the former is the real descend- 
ant of the Platonic doctrine, for Plato was as strongly opposed to the 
Sensationalistic Individualism of the Sophists as Caird to the Sen- 
sationalistic Empiricism of Mill and Bain. An “idea” was for 
Plato not a mere state of mind, but the true or real object, and what 
was distinctive of his Idealism was the principle that this object is not 
that which immediately presents itself, but that which is grasped by 
thought or reason. Plato, therefore, with a certain reservation—the 
reservation that there is an irreducible element in objective reality, 
which Aristotle calls matter (& )—held that reality is in itself ra- 
tional and is capable of being known by the reason in us. It is in 
this broad sense that Caird is an idealist. He never dreams for a 
moment of identifying reality with an idea in one’s head: on the 
contrary, he holds that such an idea, as not related to reality, is an 
absurdity, due to a false separation between the mind and its object. 





* See below the beautiful poetic tribute to his memory, p 314. 
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“ The outer and the inner life,” he says, “are at every point in close 
correlation, and there is no experience of ours, ‘theoretical or prac- 
tical, in which we have not to do with both. The growth of our inner 
life is just the development of our knowledge of the outer world and 
of our interests in it.”* Nor can we oppose matter and mind, sib- 
ject and object, maintaining with Spencer that they are parallel reali- 
ties, neither of which can be reduced to the other. For Idealism 
maintains that correlation must not be confused with separation. 
“There are no absolute differences or antagonisms in the intelligible 
world, no distinctions which do not imply relations, and therefore 
also there is an ultimate unity between the things distinguished.” + 
_“ We can have opposition only within a unity, and, if we try to 
stretch it farther, we overreach our object, and end by making the 
opposition itself impossible or meaningless.” “ The parts of the in- 
telligible world mean nothing except in the whole, and the whole 
means nothing except as distributing itself to the parts, and consti- 
tuting their spiritual bond.’ And we cannot, as Professor Ward 
seems to do, speak of “each individual consciousness as having a 
subject and object of its own”’;§ for this breaks up the unity of the 
world into fragments, not less than when all reality is reduced to 
passing states of the individual mind, and indeed it rests ultimately 
upon the supposed impotence of the intelligence to go beyond the 
confines of the individual subject. It is true that in one sense this 
Absolute Idealism is incapable of proof, but only because “ we can- 
not play the game of thought, if one might use such an expression, 
without taking our stand upon the idea that the world is a self-con- 
‘sistent and intelligible whole; though of course this does not mean 
that any actual attempt to systematise our knowledge can be more 
than a step toward the attainment of the ideal of a perfect analysis 
and re-synthesis of the manifold content of experience. . . . The 
work of science, and still more the work of philosophy, must always 
be a work of faith, meaning by faith, not believing anything merely 
upon authority, but proceeding upon a principle the complete vindi- 
cation of which is for us impossible: for, obviously, nothing short ‘of 
omniscience could grasp the world as a complete system. It is in- 
volved in,the very idea of a developing consciousness such as ours, 
that while, as an intelligence, it presupposes the idea of the whole, 
and, both in thought and action, must continually strive to realise 
that idea, yet, what it deals with is necessarily a partial and limited 











* Queen’s Quarterly XIL., p. 95. 
+ Ibid., p. 99. + Ibid., p. 100. § Ibid., p. 101. 
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experience, and its actual attainments can never, either in theory or 
practice, be more than provisional.”’* “If, however, in one sense 
we must call this idea a faith, we must remember that it is in no 
sense an arbitrary assumption: rather it is the essential faith of 
reason, the presupposition and basis of all that reason has achieved 
or can achieve. We may admit that, as Tennyson says, in this aspect 
of it our ‘deepest faith’ is also our ‘ghastliest doubt ’—the doubt 
whether the whole system of things to which we belong is not illusive 
and meaningless. But, apart from this inevitable shadow of our 
finitude, the real difficulties of knowledge and practice lie not in the 
idea or ideal of our intelligence, but rather in the application of it 
to the particulars of thought and life, in carrying out the effort to 
co-ordinate or affiliate the different appearances as elements of one 
reality, or, as Mr. Bradley would express it, to determine what is 
the ‘ degree of reality’ that belongs to each of them, when brought 
into relation to all the rest, and to give it in our practical life the 
importance which really belongs to it. But to question whether the 
whole is an intelligible system is as vain as to question whether eny 
part of our experience, even the most transient and illusive of ap- 
‘pearances has a place in that system.” + “ We always presuppose 
the unity of the whole in every determination of the parts in dis- 
tinction from, and in relation to, each other: and no element of the 
‘whole can be presented apart from the process whereby we distin- 
guish and relate it within the whole. We are thus, throughout all 
our intellectual life, advancing from a confused, imperfectly differ- 
entiated, and therefore imperfectly integrated, experience, towards 
an organic system of knowledge, in which justice shall be done to 
all the differences and oppositions of appearances, without sacrifice 
of their essential unity. And it casts confusion upon the whole pro- 
cess, when we treat it as if it were confined to the work of building 
upon fixed foundations, which are given either in sensation or in 
thought, apart from any process at ali.’ 

It follows from this view that he who denies the possibility of 
our knowing the Infinite—the Unity which is implied in all existence 
and all knowledge—destroys the very meaning of knowledge and 
morality. If we cannot know that without which nothing can be, 
obviously we can know nothing whatever; and not only so, but it is 
inconceivable how we should ever know that we do not know. Hence 
the presupposition of all religion and morality is the consciousness 
of the Infinite. Nor is the Infinite, as Professor Max Muller con- 








* Tbid., p. 102. + Ibid. p. 103. + Tbid., p. 104. 
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tends, “ primarily the negative of the finite, a ‘Beyond’ to which 
we reach out from the firm ground of the finite, but which we cannot 
define in itself.”* For “the consciousness of the infinite as a mere 
‘Beyond’ would be impossible, if it were not based on a deeper 
thought, the thought of the infinite as present to us with and in the 
finite. We could not be conscious of our own finitude, if we were 
altogether finite. We could not strive after the infinite, if we did not, 
in some sense, take our stand upon it in determining our own limits.” > 
Spencer, again, while he avoids the defect of making the Infinite per- 
fectly negative, yet “does not conceive it as the unity which is the 
source and limit of all difference, but only, so to speak, as the empty 
continuity of a background, in which we draw lines of division. 
Thus, although the infinite is the presupposition of all our thought, 
it is not a principle by which we can explain any of the differences 
that come into our consciousness, even the primary difference of 
subject’/and object; or of inner and outer experience.) .. 7) ‘Wien 
we take matter and mind in themselves they are absolutely divided; 
when we bring them in relation to the infinite which is their presup- 
position, they both alike disappear and dissolve themselves into it.”+ 
This whole point of view Caird rejects, maintaining that, “if there is: 
no consciousness of the object except in relation to the subject, as 
little is there a consciousness of the subject which is not mediated by 
a consciousness of the object.”§ And this applies to our practical as. 
well as theoretical life. ‘ The moral law has no meaning, it is abso- 
lutely emptied of all its contents, if we take it out of all relation 
to the world and especially to the social environment in which the 
individual stands.’** And “if the consciousness of the self is essen- 
tially related to the consciousness of the not-self, and cannot by any 
possibility be disjoined from it, it follows that the consciousness of 
the unity, which is beyond the opposition of self and not-self, need 
not remain an empty and otiose abstraction, to which no further 
determination can be given than that it is.” +f 

Now, in these two principles—firstly, that the idea of the Unity 
of all things is ‘the light of all our seeing,’ and, secondly, that our 
consciousness of this unity is ever more fully and explicitly realised 
in every advance in knowledge and morality—we have the key to the 
development of man with all his complex interests—theoretical, 
moral, artistic and religious. Supplied with this clue the process of 
history glows with life and meaning. It is for this reason that the 








* Evolution of Religion, I, 114. + Ibid., I, 115-116. £Ibib., I, 117-118: 
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new modern interest in the science of religion has been awakened, so 
that our enquiries have been carried into and beyond the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments ; beyond the classical mythology which 
is immediately bound up with our literary culture; into the “folk-lore, 
which was formerly left to children and old women,” and into the 
superstitions of savages. What really gives value to these investiga- 
tions is not their positive contents, which are often childish and irra- 
tional, but the light they throw upon man’s irrepressible desire to 
rationalise his life, and the tacit assumption involved in them that 
there is a unifying principle at the heart of things, if only we can 
discover it. Hence all modern science really presupposes, on the one 
hand, the idea of the unity of mankind, which is laid down by Chris- 
tianity as a fundamental principle, and which is “ fatal to all systems 
of privilege and equally fatal to all national exclusiveness,’’* and, 
on the other hand, the idea that that unity manifests itself in an or- 
gamic process of development, first, in particular societies, and, 
secondly, in the life of humanity as a whole. This explains why 
Caird is continually seeking to rationalise history, and why, instead 
of setting forth an abstract system of ideas, he prefers to follow 
patiently the successive systems Of philosophy, endeavouring to show 
how each has seized some element of the truth and carried on the 
work of rationalising life to a further stage. Thus his philosophy, 
like that of Hegel, is essentially a philosophy of development. And 
this also explains why he never simply sets aside a particular philo- 
sophy, branding it, as the late Professor George Paxton Young used 
to do, as “ unspeakable absurdity,” but rather inquires what element 
of truth has given plausibility and vogue to it, and how that element 
may be brought into relation to a wider and more complex scheme. 

I am only too conscious how inadequate my hurried and 
stumbling words are to convey a vivid idea of the nobility of nature 
and the full and free movement of thought which characterised one 
whom I have been proud to call my teacher and friend. Of him it 
may be said as Nettleship said of Green, that his was “a life in 
which philosophy was reconciled with religion on the one side and 
with politics on the other: the life of a man to whom reason was 
faith made articulate, and for whom both faith and reason found 
their deepest expression in good citizenship.” 

Joun Watson. 
Queen’s University. 


* Evolution of Religion, I, 16. 
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IN MEMORIAM, NOVEMBER Ist, 1908. 


“Tl maestro di color che sanno.” 


A \ f 
Avépos Tav TOTE apiotov Kal GArws HpovpwTatov Kal SiKaLoTaTov, 


IN is this Summer aftermath, this hour 
Of Autumn’s fulness and last mellow fruit 
Clouded. From life’s pure height hath failed a power ; 
A master of the wise is fallen, mute. 


By Clyde and Isis, deeming which more dear 
I know not, long he held, as one that wist 
Diviner ways, through life’s high Summer, clear 
His fire ideal. Brief his Autumn mist. 


Some simple Doric strength his nature drew 
From northern soil, perchance a keener core 

Of speculation’s cold, that flowered and grew 
To love’s fine wisdom and life’s warmer lore. 


On wisdom’s way, as who must highly seek, 
With many a traveller keeping open tryst, 

High seer or subtle Teuton, sage antique, 
Still widening to the spiritual Christ, 


He thought life throughly, knew all being blent; 
So large a faith and liberal watched unroll 
One Reason deep divinely immanent; 
So clear a hope would clasp afar the whole. 


True arbiter of time, he caught the breath 
Of reconciling calm beyond the strife 

Of voice and vision; yea, and under death 
Divined the spirit’s spring, the unfolding life. 


What mastery his that worked a gentle rule 

By knowledge nobly lived! His life how broad, 
That brake the limit of each lesser school, 

And wrought for reason one high human road! 
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How homely human, how serenely wise 
He moved among, above us! How he saw 
Through custom’s film God’s close eternities! 
How loved large freedom under daily law! 


How shaped he here our soul’s ideal state! 

How subtly sane he taught! How simply trod 
Our common earth, as a thing consecrate, 

A strenuous gentle citizen of God. 


Ah me, too long he felt the human strain, 
Unsparing of his nature’s travail. Frail 
The flesh at last untimely tired, the brain 


Frayed the fine spirit’s edge. The light would fail. 


True master thou of those that know and hope, 
Whose wise years mingled with the wine of youth, 
Leader unlost, upon the sunward slope, 
Of souls that freely climb fresh opening truth; 


Here, in still Autumn’s lingering prescient pause, 
Death lays in love a reconciling palm 

On that broad brow, and more divinely draws 
Life’s veil. God’s light is thine, His gracious calm. 


We, half forlorn, although our spirits live 
Rich heritors of all thy lips bequeath, 
We, poorer now, disciples, debtors, give 
Out of our poverty love’s reverent wreath. 


on 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLORS. 


Although photographic reproduction of the “ natural” or origi- 
nal colors is now possible by a variety of methods, the art is still so 
far behind ordinary black and white photography in convenience 
and general applicability that there remains a great deal of room for 
improvement. The problem owes part of its attractiveness to the fact 
that there are several quite distinct possible lines of attack, involving 
altogether a large number of physical principles. 

The latest plan is one worked out by Dr. H. E. Ives, of Balti- 
more, and is based on the discovery made many years ago by Pro- 
fessor Lippmann, of the Sorbonne, that a negative will appear as a 
positive in natural colors, provided that during exposure the plate 
was placed with its glass side toward the lens, and was backed by 
mercury in close contact with the film, and provided also that the 
plate is very fine-grained, so as to be transparent. Under these con- 
ditions “ stationary-waves”’ are formed in the film during the expo- 
sure, 1.¢., the light reflected from the mercury combines with the 
incident waves, forming what corresponds to the nodes and loops of 
a vibrating stretched string. The action of the light is then not uni- 
form throughout the film, but is a maximum at the middle of the 
“loops,” and as a consequence the silver reduced by the development 
will be deposited in layers parallel to the surface of the plate, the 
distance between the layers at any particular patch depending on the 
wave-length of the light striking the patch during the exposure, 1.e., 
upon its color. The same color will be shown by this patch when the 
plate is viewed by daylight reflected from it, because the remain:ng 
colors making up the daylight will suffer destruction by interference 
of the waves reflected from the silver layers, just as happens in the 
‘case of a soap-bubble, except that on account of the greater number 
of reflecting surfaces the colors will be of great purity. 

A number of difficulties have operated against the usefulness of 
this method of color-photography in its original form, not the least of 
which were the great length of time required for an exposure, and 
the uncertainty of the result. These and other difficulties are over- 
come in the new method, which is a combination of the Lippmann 
and the three-color method. Instead of exposing the Lippmann plate 
directly in the camera, the usual three-color-record negatives are 
taken through red, green and blue color screens, and positives made 
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from these are copied upon the Lippmann plate, the exposures being 
made respectively by red, green and blue monochromatic light, ob- 
tained from metallic arcs. It has been found that in this way beau- 
tifully colored positives can be made expeditiously and with consid- 
erable certainty. These, of course, are on glass and are viewed by 
looking through them. As yet no satisfactory method of producing 
ordinary prints in colors has been developed. 


Copa 


- 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF HELIUM. 


On July 10, helium, the last of the so-called permanent gases, 
was liquefied by Professor H. Kamerlingh Onnes, of the University 
of Leyden. As yet the details are meagre, at least in the English 
magazines, but we learn that Professor Onnes has been at work since 
1883 in his attempts to reach the very lowest temperatures, and his 
efforts have been most successful as the result shows. It took years 
to collect the necessary amount of helium which was obtained by 
heating monazite sand, which after collection had to be purified. 
Next the gas was subjected to experiment at low temperature in 
order to determine its behavior under various pressures, i.e., the 
isothermal lines were plotted, which made it possible to determine 
the so-called Boyle point, or that temperature at which the product 
of pressure and the volume has a minimum value. This has an 
important bearing on the problem of liquefaction and the results of 
this preliminary investigation showed that helium, like most other 
gases, could be cooled by its own expansion. In other words, the 
regenerative process used so extensively in the manufacture of liquid 
air may be used to liquefy helium, provided its temperature be first 
lowered to the boiling point of hydrogen. Helium is like hydrogen 
in this respect. Hydrogen cannot be liquefied by regenerative meth- 
ods unless first cooled to a very low temperature, usually accom- 
plished with liquid air. 

It was necessary, then, to provide a large quantity of liquid air 
with which to begin the liquefaction of the hydrogen. This was 
done on the day before the experiment proper was made. On July 10, 
at 5.45 a.m., the liquefaction of hydrogen was begun and operations 
continued until 7.30 in the evening, when liquid helium appeared in 
the apparatus. It was obtained in considerable quantity, sufficient for 
the determination of the more important properties. The density of 
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the liquid was found to be .15, the boiling point 4.5° * absolute, while 
the critical pressure and temperature were found to be 2.3 atmos- 
pheres and 5° absolute, respectively. These results show that the 
previous work of Olszewski is open to criticism. He claims to have 
reached the very low temperature of 1.7° absolute without liquefying 
helium. 


ree ea Be 


FLIGHT. 


The little volume by Sir Hiram Maxim, entitled, “Artificial and 
Natural Flight,’ which is just from the press, forms a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of aviation. It contains a most interesting 
account of his own observations and experiments, extending over a 
long period of years, nearly forty of which were spent in calculation 
and experimenting on various problems connected with artificial 
flight. He points out that much of the theoretical work on the pro- 
perties of the air entering into the flight of birds and in the initiative 
attempts by man, are not only useless but erroneous, being based on 
meagre and little understood data. He says that the lifting effect of 
the air upon an inclined plane driven through it is many times the 
value calculated from the mass and acceleration of the air pressing 
against the plane. It is indeed fortunate that the discrepancies be- 
tween theory and experiment are in this case on the favorable side. 
According to Maxim there have been only three writers who have 
understood the matter at all, viz.: Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, and 
Professor Langley. 

The chapter on “ Air Currents and the Flight of Birds” is well 
worth reading, explaining as it does in non-technical language many 
of the difficulties which have beset the subject. The soaring flight 
of birds has been one of the great mysteries in physical science, but 
the existence of upward currents of considerable magnitude renders 
the phenomenon intelligible. Maxim divides birds into two classes: 
the soaring birds who spend nearly all of the time on the wing, and 
the birds ,with whom flight is more or less incidental, 1.e., merely a 
mode of locomotion to be used when they wish to get quickly from 
one place to another. The first class are endowed with very delicate 
sense of touch enabling them to find the upward currents and to 
maintain themselves in them. The existence of these upward cur- 





* 45° absolute is about —268.5° Centigrade or 451.3° below zero Fahrenheit. 
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rents has of course been recognized for a long time but their import- 
ance in flight of this kind has been underestimated, if apprehended 
at all. To them we must attribute the ability of a bird to soar for 
hours without apparent effort. Once a bird gets out of them “he 
must work his passage.” As Maxim says: “ We shall never hope to 
imitate the flight of soaring birds. We cannot hope to make a sensi- 
tive apparatus which will work quick enough to take advantage of 
any currents, and he who seeks to fly has this problem to deal with. 

Therefore flying machines must in the very nature of things 
be provided with sufficient power to propel them through various 
currents of air after the manner of ducks, partridges, pheasants, etc.” 

The technical part of the book is exceedingly practical and 
straightforward and anyone interested in flying machines in a prac- 
tical way should find much in helpful suggestion. It is not often 
that we are able to get such a complete record of a man’s trials and 
failures. The workers in this field are somewhat peculiar in this 
respect, although the Wright brothers have not given out much in- 
formation concerning their work. Professor Langley, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, gave from time to time through the Smithsonian 
Reports very complete accounts of his efforts to fly. 

The chapter on balloons is evidently written with some prejudice. 
The writer says: ‘In all nature we do not find any bird or insect 
that does not fly by dynamic energy alone, and I do not believe that 
the time is far distant when those advocating machines lighter than 
air will join the party advocating machines heavier than air, and 
eventually balloons will be abandoned altogether.” Now in a pre- 
vious chapter when arguing for a departure from nature he says: 
“Tn all nature we do not find an animal travelling on wheels, but it 
is quite possible that a locomotive might be made that would walk on 
legs at the rate of two or three miles an hour. But locomotives on 
wheels are able to travel at least three times as fast as the fleetest 
animal on legs,” etc. Evidently the argument works well either way. 
However, the concensus of opinion indicates that the heavier than 
air machine will develop more fruitfully than the balloon type. But 
a recent writer has said that if burden bearing air-ships are ever to 
become common they will be enormous balloons, while the high-speed 
machines will be aeroplanes. The reason is that the lifting power of . 
a balloon increases as the cube of its dimensions, and the weight of 
the aeroplane varies in the same way, while the surfaces exposed to 
the air vary only as the square. On the other hand, the lifting power 
of an aeroplane increases very rapidly with the velocity. 
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The recent wonderful flights of the Wright brothers in France 
and the United States have placed the heavier than air machine in 
the front rank of modern engineering successes, while the disaster to 
Count Zeppelin’s balloon air-ship makes the outlook for that type 
more precarious than ever. 

It is rather disquieting to notice that Maxim thinks that in a very 
few years flying machines will be cheaper than automobiles. 


: An LG 


NOTES ON METAL PRODUCTION IN 1908.* 


In the United States, as well as in other prominent mineral- 
producing countries, the metal industries suffered heavily in 1908 
from the general commercial depression which began in 1907. The 
beginning of 1908 saw the commercial world in a state of panic; the 
demand for metals was at a minimum, and prices were at their lowest. 
Many of the metal producers found themselves with large accumula- 
tions of unsold stock, which they were forced to dispose of at a sac- 
rifice. Owing to the low price of silver and copper, many of the 
mines and smelters were compelled to suspend operations, or at least 
to curtail their output. With the gradual return of better industrial 
conditions, the metal market is slowly improving; production is again 
beginning to assume its normal proportions, and in some cases is 
showing an increase. 

Gold. The world’s production of gold not only kept pace with 
that of former years, but showed a substantial increase, the total 
output being about $436,000,000, as compared with $413,793,125 in 
1907. The Transvaal as usual was the leader, with $145,000,000, 
against $133,000,000 in 1907. The United States and Australia were 
the next largest producers, with $96,313,000, and $74,296,000, re- 
spectively, as compared with $90,435,000, and $75,849,000 in 1907. 
Canada contributed about $9,500,000, an increase of about $1,000,000 
over 1907. Of the large producers, Australia alone showed a 
decrease. 

Silver. The silver output of the United States fell from 56,- 
500,000 ounces in 1907, to a little less than 52,000,000 in 1908. 
Owing to the lower price of silver in the latter year (52.864 cents 


* These figures are not official, but may be taken as approximately accu- 
rate. Estimates compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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per ounce, as compared with an average of 65.327 cents in 1907), the 
decline in.value was still greater, and amounted to nearly $9,000,000. 
This is the smallest silver production reported in the United States 
for twenty years, with the single exception of 1894. 


Since the opening up of the Cobalt district, Ontario has been 
figuring largely as a silver producer. The growing importance of 
this camp may be best illustrated by the following table, showing the 
silver output from the first shipment in 1904: 


Year. Production (ounces). Value 
LOO Se les 4 DOGS 71h okie Gr ates $111,887 
OOS ales teas De WS DUIG (a ihe 1,360,503 
TQOG ree fans: BAO USOON Ucn omen cs 3,667,551 
LS Labor Lael ee POROZ SS Bian Th eens 6,155,391 
NEA o i te RR TUDO OOO ar erat are ees 8,200,000 

otal, Secu 35,083,308 $19,495,332 


Copper. The copper production (in pounds) of North America 
may be summarized in the following table: 


1907. 1908. 
MOTT ECM OTALES Rai ek cere wna 4 keene 879,241,766 952,395,477 
eC Mere ee eee sake hile s sia 126,710,000 84,159,000 
PAMELA dds ecko cee 46,356,382 53,494,202 


It is too early in the year to obtain accurate statistics of the pro- 
duction of refined copper, but it is probable that the total is less than 
in 1907. 


While the total production shows an increase over the preceding 
year, the value represented is very much smaller, owing to the sharp 
decline in price, from an average of 20 to 20.5 cents per pound in 
1907 to 13.2 to 13.4 in 1908. 


Nickel. Ontario still holds its position as the largest nickel pro- 
ducer of the world. The Sudbury output for 1908 will probably 
reach 10,000 tons, a falling off of nearly 1,000 tons from that of 
1907. 


Pig Iron. The effect of the general commercial depression was 
perhaps most severely felt in the iron and steel industry, not only in 
limiting the output, but also in lowering prices. The production in 
the United States fell from 25,442,000 tons in 1907, to 15,828,000 
tons in 1908, and values shrank from over $580,000,000 to about 
$268,000, a decrease in price from about $22.80 per ton to $16.75 
per ton. 
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Aluminium. Up to October Ist, 1908, American aluminium pro- 
ducers kept the price of the metal at 33 cents per pound. At this 
time the convention among the European producers expired, and as 
they had an immense accumulation of unsold stock, competition 
drove the price down to 13% and 14 cents per pound. The Ameri- 
can duty of 8 cents per pound no longer protected the home market, 
and United States producers were forced to reduce their price to 24 
cents. In 1908 aluminium sold in Europe for less than copper, 
pound for pound. 


Canada as a Metal Producer. The value of Canadian mineral 
_ products has increased from $11,300,000 in 1887, to over $87,000,000 
in 1908. This represents a per capita production of $12.50, as com- 
pared with an agricultural per capita production of $63.00. 


Cael: 


AN ISAURIAN CITY. 


N 1885 Professor Sterrett discovered on the right (and south) 
bank of the Calycadnus, far up the river, a village called Diil- 
gerler, full of inscriptions. The photograph shows (1) the appear- 
ance of the place, the mosque in the foreground, some patches of 
cultivated, fairly level land about the village, and on the right suggests 
the steep drop of eleven hundred feet down to the river. Unforiu- 
nately it does not show the remarkable cork-screw track by which one 
must descend. Once you reach the bottom the eye lights on a charm- 
ing view, trees and gardens and a waterfall (2), formed by streams 
that issue from either side of the cafion and flow for a considerable 
distance along and over an enormous rocky bridge under which the 
Calycadnus runs for more than half a mile. The district Ala Dagh, 
1.€., “parti-coloured mountain,’ gets its name from the variously- 
tinted rock which, in virtue perhaps of its ore-bearing character, 
forms a soil excellently adapted to the culture of the vine. Ala Dagh 
at any rate is noted for its grapes, and near Dulgerler silver mining 
commenced last year on a concession obtained from the Tchelebi Ef- 
fendi at Konia, the Pope, so to speak, of the Mevlevi Dervishes. 
Whether mining was practised in this district in the old days one 
cannot tell. We may conjecture that the inhabitants of Ala Dagh 
were perhaps a little more prosperous than the average hill-men, but 
otherwise typical Isaurians. You are well inside Isauria here, and 
whatever you can discover relating to the early inhabitants of, say, 
Diilgerler will apply to a considerable area of the province. 

Of the inscriptions copied in 1885 one gave the old name of the 
place, Artanada. No writer had recorded the name and so it is suf- 
ficiently undistinguished to be dealt with in a short paper. Moreover, 
this humble Artanada, even when rediscovered, was denied the name 
and status of city. There was no evidence until last year that it was 
ever a polis. The fact that we did obtain evidence to prove that 
Artanada was a “ city’ is not of much account, but it enables me to 
illustrate a theme which contains much food for reflection and is not 


absolutely trite. 
To the sixty inscriptions from Artanada we* were able to add 


*JIn 1907, travelling as Wilson Fellow of Aberdeen University, accom- 
panied by Mr. W. A. Kennedy, of Bardizag College, Ismid, and Mr. J. Graham 
Callander. 
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about thirty new ones, one or two of which will be referred to sepa- 
rately. Regarding the whole series the most striking feature is the 
number of barbarous names. Ba, Oas, Tas, Ma, Pappas and many 
others may be called Anatolian: they occur often in many parts of 
the peninsula. Some are decidedly Isaurian; Tarasis, Kidisis, Kot- 
tonis, Soullis, Balnisoutris, Sbenomis, Pillis, Trokondas, Nanoas, 
Irdamoutas, Balbouas,;Kidamoas, Kidisein, Kadein, Basnen, Indes. 
There are Greek names, Demetrios, Hierax, Nestor, Herakleides, 
Leonides; and a few are Latin; Ioulios, Oualens, Seroueilios, Titos. 
The general impression created is of a community, the substratum 
of which is Anatolian, including at least two sections, one redolent 
of the soil, another intrusive and masterful, whilst the upper layer, 
the crust, is Hellenic, altering the lower courses chiefly by contact. 
The admixture of Hellenic blood was obviously small and still 
smaller the Latin contribution. 

Bearing in mind the unsavoury reputation of these highland cat- 
erans, a repute which they enjoyed from the days of Alexander the 
Great, whose general Perdiccas was sorely put to it to reduce a 
couple of their outlying strongholds (Laranda and Isaura), right up 
to the end of the fifth century of our era (and later), it is astonishing 
to find in this remote corner of Asia a city of the Hellenic type dat- 
ing from pre-Christian times. The evidence for this is a battered 
stone inscribed with the name of one Demetrios, who had been 
successively Agoranomos of the city, Eirenarches, Archon and 
Archiereus. It is hardly necessary to insist on the meaning of this 
brief list, the complex of rational interests denoted by the terms, 
“clerk of the market,’ ‘ justice of the peace,’ ‘ chief magistrate,’ and 
‘High Priest.’ A personal reminiscence may be pardoned by way 
of pointing the contrast between then and now. 

We were fortunate enough to meet at Dilgerler the Miidiir, the 
Ottoman official of the fourth rank in charge of the district (nahieh, 
that is, ‘communal circle’), and were informed over our coffee that 
he was in disfavour at court; he was practically an exile, like most 
Turks of the best class, and in consequence was compelled to waste 
his life in,superintending (chiefly squeezing a miserable tribute out 
of) the uncouth inhabitants of that primitive region. So squalid 
and benighted were the people that he could not endure the thought 
of bringing his wife, who had some refinement apparently, to share 
his lot. There was nothing to relieve the inanity of his existence: he 
looked on the villagers as mere brute beasts and accordingly, as he 
himself averred, held no converse with them, used only one language 
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towards them, and that was his whip. The unlucky Mudtir may have 
been bitter but his estimate of the natives is near the mark. Thus 
the great gulf fixed between the fellow-citizens of Demetrios and the 
villagers now ruled by the lash of the Miidiir may be taken as a tol- 
erable guide, if one is to realise the painful process of degeneration — 
which has converted the fairest provinces of a splendid empire into 
a wilderness. 

Beginning at the upper end of the scale there is a temptation to 
exaggerate the degree of culture assimilated by the cities of the east- 
ern provinces. However brilliant, they nowhere approach the high- 
water mark of the fifth and fourth centuries. Diffusion of culture, 
when rapid, means loss of purity as well as a slackening of driving 
power. But even in a diluted and a polluted form the leaven of 
Hellenism worked miracles, as anyone who has even skimmed the 
history of Ptolemies and Selencidae is well aware. A little later the 
methods by which the Romans both protected and enfeebled these 
cities are well understood. We recall in this connection how Cicero 
notes wonderingly their rapid revival under the gift of autonomy, 
that salutary principle amongst an enlightened population, wh'ch 
Herodotus extols, the root of the matter indeed going back among 
the Greeks at least as far as Homer, whose view of society implies 
distinct recognition of an alert public opinion. 

In the recesses of Isauria the scanty monuments now known 
supply very poor materials for reconstructing the Hellenic city phase 
of culture. We note at Artanada a hint of the familiar ‘ contamina- 
tion’ of religious cults. The city is apparently appropriated to the 
‘River Goddess,’ calling itself 77s Horapias. 


That may mean the identification of a Greek goddess with a 
native deity whose shrine was of course inseparable from the most 
striking natural phenomenon of the locality, the lovely falls at the 
meeting place of three rivers below the city. The goddess most 
readily to be identified with such a deity is Artemis, whom Pindar 
and others call ‘ Potamia’; and the early indigenous deity may here 
as well as at Ephesus be a form of the supreme nature-goddess wor- 
shipped over the whole Anatolian area and known frequently as 
Cybele. In addition to the High Priest, a ‘priest of Zeus’ occurs 
on one stele; another mentions a Bouleutes. As for the general 
organisation of the community, it probably reproduced on a smaller 
scale and more simply the arrangements of a city like Laodicea or 
Iconium about the time of Christ. Nothing need be said on that 
score here. 
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We have on the other hand several monuments attributable to 
a later age which deserve mention. There is a stone inscribed 
Ilatpoeivos ’Opéctov (3). Sterrett’s reading, Ilazroeivos is a slip. On 
it you have two female figures and a soldier, standing in a 
temple front, with eagle in pediment, palmettes as akroteria: above 
are two crescents and the legs of a lion, tail crossing the hind leg. 
The stone beside it is: the text referred to previously, in which Ar- 
tanada honours Gaios Ioulios Oualens, stationarios, son of a hecaton- 
tarches, centurion. It affords a hint of the strong hand of the admin- 
istration under the early Caesars; Ioulios suggests a date previous to 
150 A.D., later certainly than the inscription in honor of Demetrios. 
The latter in fact may symbolise the busy, stirring, free movement of 
the Hellenic town; superseded here as elsewhere by the régime of 
law backed by force. Contrasted with an Athenian stele from the 
Kerameicos, the stone reveals a poverty of resources which 1s elo- 
quent of the long stride on the downward path taken in moving from 
Athens to Artanada, although you cannot argue safely from this 
stray example of Graeco-Roman art that Artanada never did better. 
The origin of the scheme requires no comment: it might arise in 
many ways: not a few Asiatic coins bear the temple facade as a 
design. Even so the design was taken up with such zeal in all this 
region that it becomes the type, easily recognizable and distinct from 
the types of other districts. You can distinguish it at a glance from an 
East—Phrygian tombstone, the characteristic of which is the door (4), 
which again passed easily into the cross and became extremely popu- 
lar with the advent of Christianity in Phrygia. The next stone is 
from Galatia and likewise is very distinct from the Isaurian pattern, 
while not unlike the Phrygian except that the door is omitted. (5). 
The whole of the Axylon greatly affected representations of fur- 
niture, domestic utensils and implements on their tombstones, 
as befitted a docile, peace-loving race. At the present day, of 
course, you find men spinning out of doors when nothing else is 
to be done. Another tombstone from Nea Isaura brings us back to 
the Isaurian type (6). Nearly half of the stones from Ala Dagh repro- 
duce with endless variations one artistic idea, columns supporting 
pediments, often two pediments flanking a central arch, which is 
round, the epistyle section usually bearing the inscription. Fre- 
quently figures of human beings are placed between the columns. 
You will note that this architectural scheme is a blend of a Greek 
idea—the pointed pediment (gable roof)—with an alien principle, 
the arch, and in that way prefigures the future. On the next stone 
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Pl. 4. Phrygian stele, very rude, with the characteristic 
‘door’ on the lower half. 





Pl. 5. Stele from Galatian village. Note the three tables carrying 
baskets of fruit (?) and vessel with handle, spindle and distaff, 
sickle, plough, yoke and two oxen. 





Pi. 6. Tombstone of a third century Bishop from Nea Isaura, of 
pure Isaurian type. 





Pl. 7. Tombstone of Sbenomis from Aia Dagh. 





P!.8 Stone at Dilgerler in memory of Castor, a soldier. 








Pl. 9. Mountain track along gorge of the Dilendtt St. “On left 
roadway passes under sanctuary (see Pl. 10): in front of this 
note man’s figure and horse to right. 





Pl. 10. Christian sanctuary or hermitage. For situation see Pl. 9. 
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the desire to obtain space for the central group has almost obliterated 
the architectural scheme (7). Here a woman, Sbenomis, commemo- 
rates T'arasis her father and Aurelios Marcos Maximos her brother, a 
soldier. You see the soldier son, father and mother and two children. 
The tombstone though plain means something. You have ocular 
evidence as to one source of recruiting utilised by the emperors 
as early as the third century. The name Aurelius belongs to the 
years 212 to 300 A.D.: and there is no question, in view of the 
father’s name, Tarasis, and sister’s, Sbenomis, of the Isaurian nation- 
ality of Marcos. An attractive theme is opened up by the fre- 
quent occurrence in Artanada and neighbourhood of soldiers’ epi- 
taphs(8)—in Artanada alone there are seven, including a centurion, a 
standard-bearer, two stationarii and three common soldiers—namely, 
the role played by the Isaurian highlanders in the military histcry 
of the Eastern Empire, especially after the reign of Zeno the Isaurian 
in the fifth century. The result would be to show that in this fero- 
cious brigand and pirate race, tamed and disciplined by Zeno and his 
successors (notably in Africa and Italy with Belisarius), the Empire 
found its tower and strong defence, its é@pxos voAduoro ON many a 
war-swept field. 

Leaving this stele we pass into the fourth century again, when, 
as we learn from other sources, Isauria was largely Christian. At 
the council of Nicaea 325 we hear of 13 bishops and 4 village-bishops, 
Chorepiscopoi, attending from Isauria. This is the period best repre- 
sented by the tombstones of Ala Dagh. From 250 to 350 large num- 
bers of these were produced, including groups of stelae clearly 
derived from identical workshops, in some cases made to order, in 
others taken from stock and then merely inscribed with the desired 
epitaph. The large proportion of definitely Christian epitaphs is 
noteworthy. Paulos becomes a favourite name; Christian symbols 
_ abound; the cross, the fish, the swastica, and six-leaved rosettes re- 

garded as altered forms of crosses, garlands representing the crown 
of life, the book of the sacred writings, the vine: whilst on undoubt- 
edly Christian tombstones are fotind pagan themes, even a theme so 
markedly heathen as the sepulchral banquet. Besides presbyters, 
deacons and deaconesses, we encounter a “ faithful child of Christ,” 


mails ’Inood] Xpeorod motos av, and not least one ‘Iépak o 
ypauparices , who sets up a stele with finely engraved epitaph to his 
father, ’Epévmos , son of ’A@nvodwpos. This and other evidence 
goes to prove that in the community when converted to Christianity, 
and during the conversion, there was no antipathy to letters. 
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A century later not far from Artanada and nearer large and 
ancient centres of culture you find the Bishop who attends an Oecu- 
menical Council, although ignorant of letters and unable to sign his 
name. Secular interests recede into the background, it is true, but 
the illiteracy of the fifth and succeeding centuries has not yet done its 
work. The entire group of stelae in fact manifests a pleasing con- 
trast to what follows. -The ornamentation frequently testifies to a 
real awakening of taste among the Isaurians. Their stone-cutters 
like to sign their names on their products, a thing rarely met with in 
Central Asia Minor. Christianity won its way quietly: there is no 
case in this district of the defiant Phrygian formula “ Christians to 
Christians.” The native population appears to have gone over whole- 
sale to the new faith. 


Henceforward the forces of barbarism acquired greater weight. 
To explain this would mean an enquiry into the entire character and 
aims of the Orthodox church and the Byzantine emperors. In the 
early centuries the Christian propaganda had a quickening effect on 
the minds of the mass of the population. Further, politically, the 
union between Church and State which has survived in a sense up 
to the present day consolidated the numerous races of the Eastern 
provinces in a novel fashion. It thrust the Hellenic speech, the lan- 
guage of the sacred writings, on all alike and bound them to the 
throne of the Emperor who called himself év Xprer@ muctis Baciheds 
trav ‘Pwpaiwv (800 A.D.). This alliance lent vigour to a moribund 
state and gave it a new lease of life lasting eleven hundred years. But 
in rallying the people round the throne the Church came down to the 
level of the more ignorant classes; it gradually came to despise let- 
ters and learning other than ecclesiastical. 


Two illustrations of the later phase of culture may be taken 
from another locality in Isauria—the district around Ermenek. One 
is a monastery excavated in the rocks high above the village of Ak 
Monastir. The monastery has seven chambers, the largest semi- 
circular in shape and measuring 50 feet across. The roof of this 
chamber was plastered and painted at least twice, arguing a lengthy 
occupation. The centre of the roof is occupied by a figure carrying 
a box slung over one shoulder, cross on end and side of box; all 
enclosed in a double circle surrounded by heads grouped in threes, 
separated by quatrefoils. The style is tolerably good. The other 
monument of mediaeval Christianity is a small chapel built in a pic- 
turesque situation. (9). For a long distance below and above this point 
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the road is scooped out of the face of an escarpment of rock running 
sheer down hundreds of feet to a stream flowing north to join the 
Gok Su below Ermenek. A projecting angle of rock had been 
pierced by the original road-builders and some structure built to cele- 
brate the feat. On the rock you read the words painted in red letters, 
“Ingilis (son) of Margos made this red-coloured monument.” On 
tombs unearthed at Pompeii quite recently red painting was observed. 
The view from this elevation is superb and almost implies an appre- 
ciation of natural beauty among the builders, reminding one of the 
law of Zeno, himself an Isaurian, prohibiting the erection of new 
houses in the capital in such a fashion as to obscure the view of the 
Bosphorus. From the upper side we see the arches thrown across 
the roadway to support the floor of the room above; a window, the 
plastered ceiling dimly discernible inside. (10). The whole of the 
interior is covered with pictures of the saints and with prayers so 
defaced by natives that not one can be distinctly made out. 

Here then in the centre of Isauria we find relics of Byzantine 
Christianity. Otherworldly interests have come to dominate men’s 
minds. They no longer carved records of their doings on stone: they 
used paint and made their records largely impersonal. They rejoiced 
in pictures of the saints, and took refuge from evil in monasteries. 

It is gradually becoming possible to trace the process in detail. 
The one-sidedness of the literary authorities can be tested and cor- 
rected by evidence touching more nearly the actual lives of the 
humble inarticulate majority. It has long been recognized that the 
Roman Imperial administration from the outset failed to estimate 
the importance of a systematic provision for education. By cen- 
tralising all authority. and sapping the initiative of Greek cities 
grievous injury was done to the Hellenic instinct for letters and art, 
an instinct which demanded and reposed upon literary studies for 
the young, Paideia first and last. 

The only determined and effective effort made to turn the tide 
was, in fact, made by a dynasty connected with the Isaurian high- 
lands. It was Leo the Isaurian who rescued the tottering Empire 
from the Saracen in 717 and inaugurated the Iconoclastic movement 
which recreated the state at a time when to all appearance it was 
hopelessly diseased. To what extent the opposition to the Icono- 
douloi was a popular Isaurian cause is hard to tell. Certain it is that 
with the Isaurian emperors a fresh spirit reinvigorated the whole life 
of the rapidly-disintegrating Empire. One remarkable text from 
Ala Dagh would encourage one to credit the Isaurians with a share 
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in the crusade. We chanced upon a stele at Dulgerler of the regular 
Isaurian type, later probably than the fourth century, very simple 
and homely. It is in memory of Imma, son of Indes, the preacher, 
“the evangel.” This is so far as I know unique. It is not easy to pro- 
vide this epitaph with its appropriate context. Bishops, presbyters 
and deacons fit readily into the arrangements of the early Church in 
any part of Christendom, but an evangel seems out of place in such 
an environment. The term is rare even in apostolic literature; it 
disappears in the post-apostolic age. With Tertullian the name is 
revived; but, as the title of a class of officials or teachers in the 
Church, it receives practically no recognition in early or mediaeval 
records. Amid growing tendencies towards rigid orthodoxy in the 
third and succeeding centuries, amid proscriptions of heretics, ac- 
commodation with the grosser aspects of paganism, amid all the 
gathering gloom which descended in the train of the ruthless, search- 
ing Decian persecution (250 A.D.), a gloom accentuated by the 
conversion of the Christian ministry into a mediating priesthood, 
with its corollaries of asceticism and superstition, ‘evangel’ strikes 
a discordant note, a note destined to long repression followed, in the 
East, first by a short and partial domination and then, after the 
Iconoclast Emperors, by virtual extinction within their dominions. 


The conclusion can hardly be resisted that an evangel of Isauria 
belongs to the strain of-Christian thought championed by the Isaurian 
Iconoclasts, and further that it has affinity with a type of ethical and 
religious belief possessed of a long history, a belief which finds ex- 
pression in terms so disparate as heathen Stoicism and modern Pro- 
testantism. It is a far cry from Zeno and his disciples to the Pilgrim 
Fathers; but the theory of a direct descent is more than a fancy. 
The succession from the eighth century presents no insuperable gap. 
Adherents of the Iconoclast dynasty settled in considerable numbers 
in Wallachia and Moldavia; their tenets spread to Moravia and 
found an exponent in John Huss, thence to Bohemia, to Germany 
and to Northern Europe. The Vaudois and the Albigenses illustrate 
the working of essentially similar ideas. That the Stoic philosophers, 
themselves a kind of local clergy in pre-Christian times, sowed the 
seed which sprouted so late in the west is a feasible line of argument; 
but that the stream of influence in question is mainly traceable to the 
Fast is sufficiently attested by the facts. More doubtful are the ante- 
cedents of the crusade against image-worship, which inaugurates the 
latter part of the movement. 
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One competitor for the distinction of originating this crusade is 
Arabia. The seventh century saw the rise there of Mohammedanism, 
whose severe monotheism not merely profoundly affected Saracen 
and Turk but invaded the Christian populations of Syria and Asia 
Minor as well. By a process of pacific penetration, assisted fre- 
quently by fire and sword, the eastern subjects of the Byzantine Em- 
perors developed a distaste for the gross and sensual superstitions of 
contemporary orthodoxy. The third Leo, greatest of the Isaurian 
Emperors, was a native of the region most deeply affected. By his 
enemies he was dubbed the ‘ Saracen-minded’, and credited with 
leanings to Islam. Certain writers have consequently tried to derive 
the Iconoclast impulse from the desert. Others have decided in 
favour of the mountains. In-the high plateau of Asia Minor, rising 
grandly to the south in the rugged masses of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, breaking away eastwards into the irregular ranges of Ar- 
menia and Commagene, heresy after heresy found a welcome. 
Through all their differences there runs a common element. Mono- 
physites and Monothelites, Nestorians and Manicheans, Paulicians 
and Iconoclasts all agree in an austere quality of theological doctrine 
which revolts against any partition or diminution of the authority 
and prerogatives belonging to the one supreme Deity. From this 
point of view the vigorous campaigns waged in the eighth century by 
the Iconoclasts have a logical root in the heresy of Montanus five 
centuries earlier and may well have an historical connection with the 
same. Cilicia and other Asiatic provinces were without a doubt 
strongly influenced by the Phrygian heresy and many of the Isaurian 
hillmen must have found its teaching congenial. Accordingly, it is 
not over-venturesome to connect our Isaurian epitaph with this or a 
parallel schism. If more were known of Montanism, if we had other 
testimony to its tenets than that furnished by its bitter enemies, we 
might find that its retention of the apostolic institution of ‘prophets’ 
was more than an orgiastic predisposition or a conservative prejudice. 
To speak of evangelical leanings in Montanism would be an exag- 
geration, unless the word be used broadly to express an underlying 
instinct in favour of immediate relation between the believer and his 
God. But in view of the rapid transformation of the Christian 
churches, after Constantine, into a severely ecclesiastical hierarchy 
standing in close alliance with Caesarism, the meaning of the Mon- 
tanist reaction is clear. That a class of ‘preachers’ should spring 
up within the zone touched by such reaction is in itself natural, and 
for the existence in Isauria of such evangels between the third 
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and sixth centuries, the stele of Imma the Evangel, slender evi- 
dence though it is, may be taken as decisive proof. The pre- 
cise manner in which these evangels looked backwards to St. 
Paul and forwards to Iconoclasts and reformers we have no 
means of showing at present. Further research alone can sup- 
ply the information required. Meanwhile we may conceive of 
a special type of Christian doctrine as maintaining itself in the wilds 
of Isauria from the fourth century down and at least giving an 
impetus to the Iconoclastic reaction of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
which swept away the thick vapours of superstition like a blast of 
free mountain air, do7rep atpa amo ypnotay ToTev vyleav hépovaa. 

Thus these Asiatic highlanders, evil though their repute is on the 
whole and deservedly so, have their name inseparably and gloriously 
bound up with two great achievements. In the fifth century they 
saved the Empire of the East from extinction, and again in the eighth 
an Isaurian dynasty infused such health and strength into the sickly 
body politic as enabled it to stagger on under the terrific blows of 
Saracen and Turk and Latin Christian for seven long centuries, and 
thus made it possible for the city of Constantine to accomplish its 
beneficent destiny. 

T. CALLANDER. 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH: ITS ORIGIN AND 
STRUCT URE* 


HAT the problem of the structure of the Book of Jeremiah is 
not an easy one is proven by the fact that its solution has been 
deferred as one of the latest tasks for the accomplishment of which 
scholars have long been gathering strength and materials. When, 
for example, an intrepid critic like Duhm confesses that he has 
always hesitated to undertake the criticism of this book, we may be 
prepared to believe that his hesitancy was not without reason. A 
survey of the literature on the subject reveals, accordingly, this in- 
teresting phenomenon: among what may be fairly called the assured 
and accepted results of Biblical Criticism we have long had a definite 
analysis of the Book of Isaiah, for it was among the first Old Testa- 
ment books around which raged the fires of criticism; but the Book 
of Jeremiah, standing side by side with it, has been one of the last 
to be subjected to the same rigorous treatment, and even yet there 
seems to be much difference of opinion among scholars as to its 
structure and regarding the nature of Jeremiah’s mission as a pro- 
phet. But we are beginning to see order emerging out of this seeming 
chaos. As usual we have to confess that our German friends have 
been to the fore, and only now that they have done the heavy labour 
of clearing the ground are books beginning to appear from our Eng- 
lish presses. We will be called upon again to pay our respects to 
Duhm and Erbt, who are the latest independent workers, and men- 
tion is also due the most recent book in English on the subject: Jere- 
miah the Man and His Message, by J. R. Gillies.f This proves to be 
a very readable book on the basis of the latest criticism, rendering 
special service in restoring the prophecies of Jeremiah in metrical 
form and in classifying them in accordance with the circumstances 
of their origin. In purpose the book is expository rather than critical, 
and, while we could have wished that the Introduction had been more 
complete, Mr. Gillies’ volume should prove very useful for the prac- 
tical work of the expositor of these valuable prophecies. 
Before an examination of the Book itself is undertaken it will 
be of assistance to a right understanding of its origin and growth to 





* A paper read before the Theological Alumni Conference, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Nov. 3rd, 1908. 
+ Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1907. 
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recall something of the position which Jeremiah occupied in his own 
day and in the esteem of later ages. From his book we gather a sad 
story of the rejected prophet. Already before he had come to the 
Capital the Prophet, like so many of the world’s best teachers, had 
been scoffed at and hated by his own townsmen in Anathoth and he 
was to meet no better reception among “ the men of Judah and Jeru- 
salem.’’ Not only with the people did he come into conflict but also 
with the ruling powers of Church and State. The angry king Jehoi- 
akim destroyed the roll of prophecies which had been prepared by 
Baruch at the dictation of his master. Pashhur, the overseer of the 
temple, subjected him to the ignominy of the stocks and at a later 
day he was cast into a loathsome prison cell. Even after the fall of 
Jerusalem had verified his predictions the remnant, with whom the 
Prophet faithfully remained, refused to hear his latest counsel and 
carried him off protesting in their flight to Egypt, where tradition re- 
lates that he met his death. Such is the pathetic story of his sted- 
fast, fearless life; but, while he found it hard sometimes not to 
murmur at the roughness of his path, he never once turned aside 
but died as he had lived in that peace of mind that can come only 
from the consciousness of having been loyal to God’s trust. Had 
posterity judged him as did his own generation it is difficult to say 
what record we would now possess of his long life-struggle. But 
while living prophets are often persecuted, dead ones are sometimes 
raised to the ranks of saints. From being rejected as a prophet 
Jeremiah in the eyes of later days became the greatest of them all. 
His sufferings became for the Jews a type of their national experi- 
ences of oppression and rejection. Many of the Psalms contain 
reminiscences of the scenes of his life and echoes of his words. 
Several centuries later in IJ Maccabees he is represented as appear- 
ing in a vision to bring strength and consolation to those struggling 
for the faith as he had done. Thus he came to prefigure the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, and the greatest compliment that has been paid 
to his memory is found in the Disciples’ answer to Jesus’ question, 
“Who do men say that the Son of man is’? that some believed that 
he was Jeremiah come to life again to foretell the coming of the 
Christ. “ That,” in the words of Gillies, “ beyond all else, was our 
prophet’s meed of praise; to have created a new ideal which was 
realized in the Perfect Life; to have begun a life of self-denying 
service which received its crown in the sacrifice of the Cross.” Be- 
hind this transition from the stocks and prison cell to sainthood and. 
a foremost place among the prophets it is not difficult to see what a 
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powerful effect this change of popular opinion must have had in pre- 
serving all available records of his life; not only so, but many imita- 
tors would also arise and compose prophetic pieces in his style and 
spirit which might easily be included in a collection bearing the name 
of Jeremiah. We are already familiar with a literary development 
which collected great bodies of literature around the names of Moses, 
David and Solomon, and here, as elsewhere in the Prophetic Books, 
we have traces of a similar movement. Associated with the activity 
of our Prophet we find the Canonical Book of Lamentations, the 
Apocryphal Letter of Jeremiah and a number of works ascribed to 
Baruch. Even within our present book scholars find the first evi- 
dences of that wider literary movement in the name of Jeremiah. 
At all events we may be prepared to find that the book as it stands 
is rather a collection of prophetic and biographical pieces than a book 
from a single hand or marked by a unity of plan and progress. But 
this is to anticipate results which must be arrived at by examination 
of our proper subject. 


A careful reader of the book will probably have already noticed 
certain facts which have been the landmarks on the way to the solu- 
tion of its structure. In the first place we have in the book itself a 
record of a very significant fact, in the story of the roll dictated by 
Jeremiah to Baruch, his faithful amanuensis, biographer and disciple. 
Then follows the destruction of the roll by the angry king and its 
restoration with the addition of “many like words.” The question 
at once presents itself, does our present book or any portion of it 
represent this second roll? In the second place, certain phenomena 
in the book, not to mention analogies from other Old Testament 
books, point to the clearly recognized fact that it has arisen from a 
very different mode of composition from that employed in the mak- 
ing of modern books. The presence of superscriptions to many of 
the chapters or groups of chapters (e.g., 1:1-3; XIV:1, XXI:1, 
XXV:1, 2, etc.), explaining their date and occasion, and also 
the insertion of biographical and historical notices of greater length 
(eg, XX211-3, XXIX:1-3, XXXIT: 1-5, and most of XL-XLIM), 
suggest instead of a work of one author and a single purpose 
rather an editorial compilation of collected prophecies and_bio- 
graphical material. Then we find also several doublets or short 
duplicate sections, a significant comment on the mode of composition. 
In the next place even a close study fails to reveal any consistent 
chronological scheme underlying the arrangement of the various 
parts. What arrangement is discernible seems to be in part chrono- 
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logical and in part topical, for example, a series of prophecies relat- 
ing to kings is grouped together irrespective of their proper order or 
circumstances (XX XI-XXIV). The superscriptions and biographical 
notes when present, for they often fail us, suggest that many of the 
groups of prophecies were intended for separate circulation, and it 
seems in many cases that these smaller collections had been simply 
added to the growing book. Still another significant phenomenon is 
the fact that in some cases the introduction of the “word of Yahweh” 
speaks of Jeremiah in the first person, while elsewhere he is-referred 
to in the third person. To postulate the biographical or editorial 
work of Baruch, or indeed of any single editor, as the explanation 
of all these facts will manifestly not suffice. Such a book can scarcely 
be the product of any one writer or collector. The lack of chronolo- 
gical order and plan, the presence of editorial notes and duplicates 
and the change of person point conclusively to a process rather than | 
a single act for the origin of our book. Jeremiah himself, as the 
story of the roll bears witness, collected and put into written form 
certain of his prophecies; Baruch probably added to this original 
nucleus and continued to preserve pieces of his great master’s work, 
and later editors may have assisted in this, particularly disciples of 
Jeremiah, whose admiration would lead them also to imitate his pro- 
phecies. But evidently the task of composition or compilation did 
not cease with either Jeremiah or Baruch or any one later editor, but 
continued in a long changing process until particular circumstances 
brought it abruptly to a close. 

Before this conclusion is urged with greater positiveness, atten- 
tion must be drawn to very convincing evidence from another quar- 
ter,—the comparison of the Hebrew text with the other versions, 
particularly with the Greek of the Septuagint. Here we find a 
greater diversity than in any other part of the Old Testament. In the 
first place the Greek text is much less in extent than the Hebrew, 
being as much as one-eighth smaller, due to abbreviations and omis- 
sions. ‘Then there is a marked difference in arrangement in several 
instances, notably the displacement, as well as an internal difference 
in order, of the prophecies against the nations (XLVI-LI) which 
in the LXX appear after XXV:13. There are also many minor 
discrepancies in point of text, so that the whole body of facts 
constitutes a serious problem in itself. In view of the much closer 
agreement of the two Versions elsewhere, we can scarcely dismiss this 
wide difference‘as due to the caprice, or carelessness, or ignorance of 
the Greek translator. There seems to be only one valid explanation, 
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namely, that at the time when the LXX translation was made, in ar- 
rangement, extent and text the Hebrew book was quite different 
from the present one. Now the date of the Septuagint we know to 
be about the end of the third century B.C., while the fixing of the 
Canon of the Prophetic Books may be dated about a century later. 
This seems to indicate that between the time of Jeremiah and at least 
that of the translation of the LXX, and in all probability to the time 
of the closing of the Canon, the Book of Jeremiah was not definitely 
settled either in point of size, text or order of its component parts. 
If this conclusion is justifiable then we possess convincing proof of 
several centuries of growth and change in the history of our book. 
This evidence, together with the data from an examination of the 
present text, points, with probability amounting almost to certainty, 
to the view of its origin and growth outlined above. Nor is this at 
all surprising when we remember that the same thing has been dis- 
covered by the criticism of practically all the Old Testament books. 

Still another of the many minor problems connected with our 
Book must be noticed before we are free to undertake an analysis of 
its contents. In a word, what is Jeremiah’s attitude toward the 
nations, or to whom are his prophecies addressed? In the book as 
it stands we seem to find two answers. The majority of the pro- 
phecies refer to “the men of Judah and Jerusalem,” and a few of 
the earlier oracles to the apostate Israel. The historical situation re- 
flected is that of the troubled years of the generation before the fall 
of Jerusalem. For the most part the Prophet contents himself with 
dealing with the circumstances in Judah; while he has to do with the 
great movements of world-history being enacted without only in so 
far as they exert an influence upon, or have a lesson for his own 
people. We miss the broad statesmanlike outlook of Isaiah and the 
definite handling of the problems of international politics which are 
so prominent in his book. Accordingly, when we turn back to Chap- 
ter I we are surprised to find that in the terms of the prophet’s call 
Yahweh is represented as saying: “I have appointed thee a prophet 
unto the nations,” and again, “I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms to pluck up and to break down, and to 
destgoy and to overthrow, to build and to plant.” Then in Chapter 
XXXVI Yahweh commands Jeremiah to prepare a roll of “all the 
words that I have spoken unto thee against Israel and against Judah 
and against all the nations.” This wider activity as the prophet of 
the nations is represented in the so-called oracles against the nations 
(XLVI-LI), in the vision of XXV, in which the Prophet is directed 
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to pour out the cup of Yahweh’s wrath against all peoples, and in a 
few other pieces of less extent. But it is the growing conviction of 
scholars that because of their style and spirit the oracles of XLVI- 
LI are not to be ascribed to Jeremiah. If this conclusion is correct 
then it may well be that the other representations of the Prophet’s 
wider role against the nations must also be denied him. At 
all events the two points of view do not blend very well together. It 
seems that the high regard in which the Prophet was held in later 
days, the reaction against. the bitter opposition of his life-time, 
“popular imagination’ Duhm calls it, has invested him with a 
broader prophetic outlook than that of the “ peasant-priest who wept 
over the sorrows of his own people, and for whom, when Jerusalem 
had fallen, the end of the world had come.” (Gillies, p. 24). If this 
be so we have still another criterion of analysis to separate the genu- 
inely prophetic from the sub-prophetic and editorial elements in the 
Book. 

Having thus noted the general character of our Book and dis- 
covered some facts which have an important bearing on the question 
of its origin and growth, we are at last free to attempt some analysis 
of its contents. At the outset let it be remembered that this is one of 
the problems on which the doctors are still disagreeing, so that we 
accordingly may be modestly content to form no very positive con- 
‘ clusions. There is here no consensus of opinion as there has long 
been among scholars in the criticism of the Book of Isaiah. In fact, 
while that great book, like our own, has proven to be a whole litera- 
ture from many hands and representing many years, even centuries 
of growth, there are not in the Book of Jeremiah the same clearly- 
defined divisions, easily distinguishable in style, contents, and his- 
torical and theological background. The problems of the analysis 
are in the two cases the same, and the method of solution the same, 
but in our book the lines of evidence are not nearly so clearly marked, 
and the whole question seems rather more delicate and minute. This 
is probably due in part to Jeremiah’s having had in Baruch so careful 
a biographer and editor, at least for the earliest period in the history 
of the book. That there are to be recognized and separated these two 
chief elements, representing the original work of Jeremiah and the 
editorial work of Baruch, must be our starting-point. But Baruch in 
all likelihood was not the only collector of Jeremiah’s prophecies; 
many anonymous but genuine prophetic oracles may be expected to 
be found, in a more or less worked-over and expanded form. In 
addition to these genuine products there will probably also be non- 
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genuine prophetic pieces composed by disciples and imitators of the 
great Prophet, to whose teaching and example they owed their in- 
spiration, leading them to apply his spirit and principles to later situa- 
tions and different themes. Lastly, the book contains much purely 
editorial matter, biographical notes and also additions to the oracles 
themselves. Along with this must be reckoned the purely scribal 
element, alterations of text, glosses, readers’ notes, etc. These minor 
editorial and scribal fragments, while not in themselves important, 
have largely contributed to the difficulty of analysis, particularly by 
obscuring the original, poetic form of the genuine prophecies. In 
a word, then, our investigations so far have led us to expect to find 
three main elements in the Book: I. Prophetic,—the genuine oracles 
of the Prophet, which may in many cases be restored with consider- 
able certainty to what was very nearly their original form. II. Sub- 
prophetic,—reported prophecies preserved by Baruch and other col- 
lectors, and treated with greater or less freedom. This section will 
include also the more purely biographical work of Baruch; and III. 
Editorial,—including non-genuine prophecies from Jeremiah’s dis- 
ciples, biographical notes and additions to the original text, and also 
scribal alterations, glosses, etc. Using these broad lines of division 
we may now proceed to inquire what parts are to be assigned to each. 
To merely record chapter and verse for the many minor sections 
would avail little for our present purpose, so accordingly the attempt 
will be made to summarize the contents of each section, noticing 
briefly the opinions of the latest scholars in the field and illustrating 
by a few selections the general nature of each part. 

I. The Genuine Prophecies of Jeremiah. 

What prophecies of our book are, then, to be assigned to Jere- 
miah and what denied him? The answers to this question given by 
scholars range all the way between two wide extremes. The older 
commentators, anxious to conserve as much as possible for the 
prophet himself, have found no very great difficulty in fitting prac- 
tically all the prophetic material into their outline of his ministry. 
Even such standard authorities as Dr. Driver and Dr. A. B. Davidson 
are found to be very conservative as compared with the more recent 
workers in this field. Later criticism professes to have proven that 
there are insuperable difficulties in the way of accepting even the bulk 
of our present book as the genuine work of Jeremiah. At the head 
of the extreme right wing of the critics stands our friend Duhm. 
As we might expect from our knowledge of his work elsewhere, 
Duhm’s criticism here is very stringent, even extreme, but here too 
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we must ascribe to him the merit of having with his usual keenness 
fixed his attention upon the crucial points in the criticism of the book. 
He gave later workers a new criterion of judgment in his theory that 
all the genuine prophecies were originally in poetic form. This metri- 
cal standard has been used very widely by his successors. There 
are, it is true, great difficulties in the way of its application; the cor- 
ruptions of these ancient texts are so great and so manifest, thus 
obscuring in this case the original poetic form, that a very heavy task 
is laid upon the critic in the work of restoring a pure text. Often 
when we find this much-desired metrical form restored for us only 
at the cost of numerous emendations and elaborate reconstructions, 
a lurking suspicion of the validity of such criticism follows us from 
page to page. But we must not forget that this is not all mere caprice 
or conjecture; there is also a very considerable body of evidence, 
particularly the comparison of the Hebrew and Greek Versions, 
which must be considered in a reconstruction of a purer text. At all 
events it seems to be now established that many of the prophet’s 
genuine productions have been preserved in a poetic form; but whe- 
ther we are to demand that all his work should conform to this 
standard may, perhaps, remain an open question. 

Duhm next cuts our Canonical Book in two at a single blow and 
says that all the genuine oracles of the Prophet, with the exception 
of four poems in XXX-XXXI, are to be found in Chapters I- 
XXV. Even within this section he finds a considerable editorial and 
non-genuine element which is to be removed, and the refined product 
consists of several cycles of genuine poetic oracles, each reflecting a 
definite stage in the prophet’s ministry. A criticism of the book 
which assigns only about 280 verses to Jeremiah, 220 to Baruch and 
850 to the editors and completers may be regarded as the high-water 
mark, and may be accepted with some qualification, but it shows very 
plainly the trend of the latest scholarship and has justified itself by 
giving a new impetus to re-open this interesting problem. 


Another important factor in Duhm’s criticism is the limit he puts 
upon Jeremiah’s prophetic activity. According to his view, Jere- 
miah’s message was to his own people, while he did not at all profess 
to be a prophet to the great outside world. We have already noticed 
Duhm’s phrase, “ popular imagination,” in connection with the atti- 
tude of later ages toward our Prophet. That it is true that the great 
figures of bygone generations do tend to be magnified and undergo 
change when time has somewhat blurred the actual outline of their 
lives is easily demonstrated here as elsewhere. Jeremiah, the ideal 
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prophet and representative of the sad and painful experiences of their 
national life, as he is pictured in the minds of the Jews several cen- 
turies later, was, we may be sure, a very different man from the 
actual Jeremiah who was driven from his quiet village of Anathoth to 
raise against the great Capital his mingled announcement of impend- 
ing calamity and tender pleading for repentance. Duhm is doubtless 
right that it was primarily his God-given task to rouse his fellow- 
countrymen to a sense of their great peril. The question is whether 
he thus limited his prophetic message throughout his whole ministry. 
Erbt contests Duhm’s position and in his outline of the book 1n- 
cludes a section entitled ‘‘ Jeremiah, the Prophet of the Nations,” and 
finds genuine prophetic utterances even in the Oracles of the nations 
(XLVI-LI). There are so many minor factors involved that the 
question cannot be settled on its own evidence alone. But it does 
seem, as has been said before, that the two points of view do not 
blend very well together ; a general survey reveals very little of this 
wider outlook, and when we do find Jeremiah represented as the pro- 
phet to the nations it strikes us with an element of surprise. Gillies, 
in his brief Introduction, sides with Erbt against Duhm; but he seems 
to be aside from the precise point at issue when he says that Chapters 
XXVII-XXVIITI would in themselves justify the representation of 
the prophetic call in Chapter I. Now Chapter XX VII deals, it will 
be remembered, with the visit of the embassies of several small Sy- 
rian states to Jerusalem in the hope of winning over Zedekiah to their 
alliance against Babylon. Jeremiah appears in the streets wearing a 
yoke upon his shoulders and declares that if they persist in plotting 
against Nebuchadrezzar, so must they bear the yoke of Babylon. 
His success is immediate, for the ambassadors retire at once in fail- 
ure; but Jeremiah is to find in Hananiah, the false prophet, accord- 
ing to Chapter XXVIII, one who contests his interpretation of ihe 
meaning of the yoke. Hananiah claims that the yoke of Babylon is 
to be broken, the exiles are to return and the sacred vessels to be 
restored ; but Jeremiah retorts that the yoke of wood is to be broken 
only to be replaced by one of iron, the unbreakable yoke of Babylon. 
Here, it is true, Jeremiah is dealing at first hand with the political 
issues of the day; but his message is none the less for the men of 
Judah and Jerusalem. If he counsels them to submit to the power 
of Babylon it is because he has read deeply into the weakness and 
helplessness of his people, the source of which lies in the moral and 
religious abuses which he has been constantly attacking. Only very 
indirectly do these chapters picture Jeremiah as a prophet of the 
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nations. The passages where the prophet is represented as directly 
declaring a message for these great world-powers are few and un- 
important outside of the collection of oracles in XLVI-LI, and even 
if we are to recognize in these chapters a few genuine fragments it 
may be fairly doubted whether we are justified in finding in our book 
evidence sufficient to warrant us in regarding Jeremiah as the Pro- 
phet of the Nations. | 

On the whole, Erbt, with whom Gillies appears to agree on many 
points, seems less extreme than Duhm. He assigns about 430 verses 
to Jeremiah, but we have seen that he includes in his division of pro- 
phecies to the nations many pieces which Duhm rejects, so that apart 
from these passages the difference between them is not so great. 
Erbt has accepted the metrical standard and has rendered special 
service in restoring these genuine prophecies to what He believes to 
be their original poetic form. Giesebrecht bases his analysis largely 
on the change of person from the first to the third in introducing the 
prophecies of Jeremiah; those in which the prophet speaks in his own 
person representing the original portion, while those in the third per- 
son are from Baruch or other editors. It is interesting to find that 
this standard when applied, with, of course, certain modifications due 
to other evidence, gives us very much the same results as the criticism 
of Duhm and Erbt. 

Roughly speaking, therefore, we may say that Duhm’s general 
analysis of the book has been established, although later criticism 
tends to show that he has taken the extreme position. The major 
point still in dispute is the proportion of the book that may be re- 
garded as genuine; Duhm’s position as least represents the terminus a 
quo. In Chapters I-XXV, which seem to have at one time formed 
an independent collection with a special introductory and closing 
chapter, we find the great majority of Jeremiah’s uncontested, genu- 
ine oracles. These comprise the following elements: (i) a cycle of 
early poems in II-III from the first period of the prophet’s activity 
in Anathoth before he came to Jerusalem; (ii) with these are to be 
connected the four genuine poems in XXX-XXXI, alone outside of 
this main collection, dealing with the prophet’s hope for the return 
of the apostate Ephraim, dating, Duhm holds, from the pre-Chaldean 
period; (iii) in IV five old Scythian songs dealing with the impend- 
ing danger from these invading hordes. The prophet then comes to 
Jerusalem and (iv) in VI-VIII we find the earliest poems of this 
period dealing with the social and religious abuses in Judah in the 
reign of Josiah; (v) in XIII and XXII we find later pieces of a 
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similar character from the reign of Jehoiakim; (vi) there are also a 
number of pieces which it is impossible to classify or date exactly, 
é.g., the poem in XIV on the great drought, pieces in XV, XVI, 
XVIII and XXIII dealing with the evil circumstances of the time, 
and finally in XV, XVII, XVIII, XX the prophet’s touching laments 
for his own personal afflictions. 


It is impossible here to enter into a more detailed discussion of 
these genuine prophecies. It would prove to be a valuable exercise 
for the student of the book to take the analysis given by Duhm and 
Erbt and read together the sections ascribed to Jeremiah or Baruch, 
in an endeavour to gain a clearer view of their work. Before passing 
to our Second Division I have selected in illustration of what modern 
scholarship has done for this book a few short prophecies which 
Gillies has put into metrical form, representing different stages of 
Jeremiah’s ministry. 


In III: 21-24 we have a poem expressive of the sanguine and 
optimistic temper of the youthful prophet. His earliest prophecies, 
to which this belongs, were addressed to the Northern Kingdom; for 
the prophet with his zeal as yet unchecked and his bright hopes un- 
crushed by disappointment dreamed not only of saving Judah but 
also of reclaiming Israel. To the unfaithful, fickle kingdom of the 
North he writes these tender words :— 


“A voice is heard on the bare heights, 
Weeping and supplication; 

For they have perverted their ways, forgotten 
Jahveh, their God. 


Return, ye apostate children, 
I will heal your apostasy. 

Behold, we come unto thee, 
For thou art our God! 


Surely in vain, from the hills, 

Is the tumult of the mountains; 
Surely in Jahveh, our God, 

Is the salvation of Israel. 


And the Shameful One hath devoured, from our youth, 
The labours of our fathers. 

We lay us down in our shame, and cover us 
With our confusion.” 


In IX: 5-8 we have a good example of one of the so-called Scy- 
‘thian songs; it needs no word of explanation :— 


“Blow ye the trumpet in the land, 
Cry aloud! 

Gather yourselves together, and let us enter 
Into the strong cities. 
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Lift up a standard towards Zion. 
Pack up! Stay not. 

For calamity is coming from the North, 
And utter ruin. 


The lion hath gone up from his lair, 
Destroying the nations. 

He hath roused him, and gone up from his place, 
To lay waste the land. 


For this, gird you with sack-cloth, 
Weep ye, and howl. 
For there is no turning away from us 
Of Jahveh’s fierce anger.” 
But soon we find the prophet in the Capital face to face with new 


problems (V:1):— 
“Hurry through the streets of Jerusalem 
And see, now, and know. 
Search diligently through all her thoroughfares, 
Whether ye can find a man, 
Whether there be any one, doing justice 
And seeking after truth.” 
Under the shadow of all this wickedness and corruption his youthful 


optimism fades away and in its stead he sounds the knell of doom 
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“Over the mountains will I raise a wailing, 
And over the pastures of the Desert; 
For they are waste; no more is heard 
The lowing of the cattle. 
From the birds of the air even to the beast, 
They are driven and fled. 
And I will make Jerusalem a heap, 
A den of jackals; 
And the cities of Judah a desolation, 
None dwelling there.” 

It would be interesting to trace out further these genuine pro- 
phetic pieces and relate them in their place to the career of the great 
prophet; but enough has been said to show how modern scholarship 
and careful criticism have made this priceless literature available alike 
for the Bible reader and the expositor from the pulpit, in a sense in 


which it is not available in its present form. 
II. The Work of Baruch. 


To regard the work of Baruch, to which we have applied the 
terms sub-prophetic, biographical and editorial, as thereby less valu- 
able than the genuine prophecies of his master would be a mistake. 
At least it may be admitted that from a purely literary point of view 
we have suffered a great loss in not having had preserved for us in 
their original form those reported prophecies which have come down 
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to us through the editorial and collecting activity of Baruch. But 
from another point of view this loss has been compensated for by a 
real gain. In the first of our three divisions of the contents of the 
book we found a collection of prophetic oracles whose original poetic 
form it was possible in many cases to rediscover. But these have 
been collected and edited, unfortunately, in a rather hap-hazard and 
indiscriminate fashion ; chronological sequence has not been observed, 
at best we have merely a series of brief introductory notes, often 
mere formule and not always correct, as superscriptions to the pro- 
phecies or cycles of prophecies. Such editing leaves much to be de- 
sired, for often where we most require a clue to the date and setting 
of some separate piece, none is given and we are thrown back entirely 
on whatever conclusion may be deduced from the inner character and 
references of the poem itself. In the sections from Baruch the case 
is very different. In compensation for the loss of the original highly 
poetic prophecies with their depths of tenderness, their scathing de- 
nunciations and their gloomy forebodings we find in the matchless 
simplicity and vigour of Hebrew narrative a vivid, straightforward 
story of many incidents in the life of the great prophet. Baruch has 
the marks of a good biographer ; he has been well called the prophet’s 
Boswell, and has won for himself an equally deserving immortality 
of praise and thanks. Without obtruding himself or his own point 
of view into his story he is content to give us in almost photographic 
detail a picture of a few days’ work in the career of his Hero. The 
wealth of local colour, the life-like picture of the prophet as he goes 
in and out among the people of the city streets, and as he, with the 
boldness of the God-inspired man, declares the word of Yahweh 
before the great dignitaries of Church and State,—all this is painted 
for us by a master-hand. Biographical work of equal quality is rare 
in the world’s literature, and elsewhere in the Old Testament it is 
almost unknown. Unfortunately its extent is not large. The intro- 
ductions to the collected prophecies, which are probably for the most 
part to be ascribed to Baruch, are often mere notes,—editorial rather 
than biographical,—while the truly biographical work of Baruch in 
which he reports Jeremiah’s utterances in their actual setting is con- 
fined to a comparatively few chapters. During the long years of the 
prophet’s life-time his loyal disciple had been treasuring the few 
poems and oracles and snatches of his great sermons which Jeremiah 
under the inspiration of the moment had dictated or put into writing. 
To these or to small collections of them this self-appointed literary 
executor prefixed brief introductory notes; then to supplement this 
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growing collection Baruch himself made reports of certain incidents 
in his master’s career, to fill in gaps in the outline of his life and to 
preserve an account of important events. This was the genesis of 
our book, but it would be scarcely fair or complimentary to Baruch 
to ascribe to him also the order or rather disorder of our text. From 
Baruch’s hands it passed still in the form of a growing collection, not 
as a book; indeed the idea of a book in our sense seems to have been 
quite absent from the minds of these editors of the prophetic books. 
Their first concern was to preserve all that they could find of the 
productions of the prophets. Their zeal even exceeded their discrimi- 
nation in some instances, for, if modern scholarship is right, they 
admitted to a place in their collections pieces quite unworthy of that 
honour. Any comprehensive scheme of arranging the collected pieces 
in their proper order, each duly labelled with its superscription, is 
not a part of Baruch‘s editorial work, nor of any of these early edi- 
tors and collectors, and if we turn to these books expecting to find 
such a method we involve ourselves in needless difficulties. 


The superscriptions to the genuine prophecies of Jeremiah, many 
of which, as has been said, are probably Baruch’s, are often mere 
formulz and need no further description. Just as we found that the 
genuine prophecies comprise, roughly speaking, the first half of our 
book, so the real biographical work of Baruch forms the greater part 
of the latter half. Duhm in his first analysis assigns to Baruch XX VI- 
XLV, with the exception of XXX-XXXI. Erbt gives to Jeremiah 
XXXII, part of XXXIII and XXXV, but for the rest agrees essen- 
tially with Duhm, adding also XIX-XX:5 to the Book of Baruch, 
the whole of which he gives in an interesting reconstruction. Giese- 
brecht adds also parts of XXI, XXV, XLVII and XLIX. Thus the 
general limits of this division are pretty-well agreed upon. Dukm 
draws attention to the fact that these chapters from Baruch begin for 
the first with the reign of Jehoiakim, there being no account of the 
earlier ministry under Josiah, and even for the succeeding period they 
do not form a complete biography. In explanation of the long gaps 
that require to be filled his suggestion is that if these are not due to 
the omission of later editors, then Baruch wrote memoirs only of inci- 
dents in which he himself played an active part. An equally valid 
hypothesis may be that Baruch did not set out to write a complete, 
consecutive life of his master, not even of those periods with which 
he himself was‘closely associated, but sought merely to supplement 
the first-hand material which he was collecting by writing on his own 
initiative accounts of certain noteworthy incidents. 
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The great value of the work of Baruch, apart from the strength 
and simplicity of his style, lies in the richness of biographical data 
which his chapters contain. Not only upon the life of Jeremiah, but 
also upon the general history of the age they throw a flood of light. 
On the one hand we have a picture of the great prophet preaching 
a sermon in the Temple court, of his arrest and trial before the 
princes; again he proves to his fellow-citizens the futility of joining 
any alliance against the power of Babylon, whose yoke they must 
bear if they would live; again we read a letter which he sends to the 
exiles in Babylon in which he counsels them not to rebel but even 
to pray for the peace of the city of their captor; still again we have 
the most interesting story of the preparation of the roll of prophecies 
which is read by Baruch first in the Temple, then before the assembly 
of the princes in the palace, and finally by one of their number be- 
fore the king, who in anger cut it in pieces and cast it into the brasier 
burning before him ;—these are a few of the scenes which Baruch 
has portrayed with life-like realism. On the other hand, we find in 
these chapters a picture of the court of Judah’s kings under the 
shadow of the terrible downfall fast closing in upon them; princes, 
counsellors, the Temple dignitaries, the Ethiopian eunuch come and 
go before us; finally the conquering army of Nebuchadrezzar ap- 
pears before the city walls, King Zedekiah flees only to be retaken, 
his eyes are put out and he is carried off in the captor’s train. It is 
a picture of prophecy in its actual historical setting, the story of the 
last stand of the man of God when the Capital, the Temple, the 
Throne and Kingdom itself are falling to pieces about him. Faithful 
to the very last, he counsels non-resistance before this invincible ser- 
vant of Jehovah. Such is the picture of his hero which Baruch has 
preserved for us,—a picture with strangely mingled elements of 
tragedy and triumph. | 

As a single example of these memoirs of Baruch, as they have 
been well named, Chapter XX VI, the account of the sermon in the 
Temple-court, and of the Prophet’s arrest and trial may be chosen 
as one of the finest of his stories. It opens with the usual formula 
of superscription, “In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, the 
son of Josiah, King of Judah, came this word from the Lord.” The 
prophet is bidden to declare in the court of the Temple the word of 
Yahweh unto all the cities of Judah: “it may be they will hearken, 
and turn every man from his evil way; that I may repent me of the 
evil, which I purpose to do unto them because of the evil of their 
doings.” The full account of the sermon is not given but the text is 
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plain: “If ye will not hearken unto me, to walk in my law, which 
I have set before you, to hearken to the words of my servants the 
prophets, whom I send unto you, then will I make this house like 
Shiloh, and will make this city a curse to all the nations of the earth.” 
Such bold and, to their thinking, blasphemous words arouse the anger 
of the priests and prophets, the Temple-ecclesiastics, who, as often, 
in their zeal to keep firm the established order of things, have refused 
to hear the words of: newer truth; they swarm about him crying, 
“Thou shalt surely die.” The uproar attracts the attention of the 
princes and courtiers in the palace nearby, before whom in a sort of 
improvised tribunal the priests lay their charge. Jeremiah is allowed 
to speak in his own defence: “the Lord sent me to prophecy against 
this house and against the city all the words that ye have heard. 
Therefore now amend your ways and your doings, and obey the voice 
of the Lord your God; and the Lord will repent him of the evil that 
he has pronounced against you. But as for me, behold I am in your 
hand; do with me as is good and right in your eyes. Only know ye 
for certain that, if ye put me to death, ye shall bring innocent blood 
upon yourselves, and upon this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof: 
for of a truth the Lord hath sent me to speak all these words in your 
ears.” What a fine picture of our Prophet! With what pride Baruch 
must have penned these noble words of his Hero! His message first ; 
himself quite secondary; even in the face of death itself he must 
bear witness for the God for whom he spoke. Then follows the 
account of his defence; the princes are well disposed towards him 
and certain elders arise and quote precedent in his favour, in the case 
of Micah, the Morasthite, and of Uriah, the son of Shemaiah, per- 
haps one of Jeremiah’s own followers. Around them are crowded 
the excited, fickle mob of the common people. At first they are all 
on the side of the priests, then, responsive to the Prophet’s manly 
plea, they see the justice of the favour of the princes; but finally they 
would, like another memorable mob in this same city, have raised the 
cry, “ Crucify him, crucify him,” “but,” the story concludes, “ the 
hand of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, was with Jeremiah, that they 
should not give him into the hand of the people to put him to death.” 
Such is the.story of one of probably many dramatic scenes in the Pro- 
phet’s life. Here we see him, as it were, throwing down the gauntlet 
and it has been taken up. Henceforth he was to have determined 
and organized opposition. There remained only one alternative, vic- 
tory or death. 
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Of Baruch himself, unfortunately, little is known. Only on 
three or four occasions does he appear in the foreground at all. In 
fact it must be confessed that we possess no very direct evidence in 
proof of Baruch’s authorship of these memoirs, but the indirect evi- 
dence, that he acted as amanuensis for Jeremiah and was closely 
associated with him on other occasions, together with the traditional 
position assigned to him, leaves the point in little doubt. He first 
appears at his work writing down the words of Jeremiah from dicta- 
tion; then he is sent forth to read this roll in the Temple, whence he 
is summoned before the palace nobles and subjected to cross-exari- 
nation as to the source and authority of what he had read. We catch 
only a glimpse of him again before the end of the prophet’s ministry 
when Jeremiah is being carried off to Egypt by the small remnant 
left in Judah after the fall of Jerusalem. Jeremiah had protested 
against this flight but his fellow-citizens and captors maintained that 
he had not interpreted the message of Yahweh rightly,—and yet it 
is not due to him but to Baruch, who had misled him. The remark 
is surprising,—almost amusing,—that this silent, retiring disciple 
should be thus accused of being the evil spirit which prompted the 
prophet to false prophecies. But there must have been something in 
Baruch to give rise to this remark. Gillies well says: “ evidently the 
self-repression, so splendidly preserved, was only one side of a com- 
plex character. Something of the independent, and ever command- 
ing, there must have been about him. If Jeremiah, like Paul, was 
the chief speaker, Baruch was like Barnabas, of whom the mob at 
Lystra said that he was Jupiter. An air of mystery invested him; 
and, to many, he seemed the controlling and compelling power behind 
the prophet.” 

The last scene in the short story of Baruch’s career, though it 
belongs at the beginning rather than the end, is given in the brief 
concluding Chapter XLV, which the superscription gives as a pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah concerning Baruch at the time of the composition 
of the roll in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Baruch is represented 
as bitterly complaining about his hard lot and Jeremiah brings him 
wise but perhaps cold comfort in these words: “and seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not: for, behold, I will bring evil 
upon all flesh, saith the Lord: but thy life will I give thee for a prey 
in all places whither thou goest.” Conscious on the one hand of his 
own ability and ambitions for ‘ great things,’ and on the other com- 
pletely won over by the manliness and nobility of character of the 
great prophet, Baruch, like many another man, is torn between two 
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ideals, the one worldly, the other prompted by conscience. Jeremiah, 
with a deep insight into human nature, knows well the struggle in his 
disciple’s mind, and, like a wise master, he confirms him in the right, 
though more difficult, choice by setting him at work, by making him 
write down and then publicly read these burning prophecies against 
Judah and Jerusalem. Baruch does not shrink; his choice is made; 
with his great master he has decided to forego all his own personal 
ambitions and journey through life along the way of the Cross. 

III. The Editorial Elements m our Book. 

Space does not permit nor does its importance warrant us in 
treating this third division in any detail. All that is here possible is 
to point out a few clear cases of editorial additions to the work of 
both Jeremiah and Baruch. The most outstanding example is cne 
already noticed, the collection of oracles against the nations in XLVI- 
LI. This section has long been recognized as non-genuine; in style, 
spirit and historical background these oracles are quite unlike Jere- 
miah’s work. The question at present being keenly argued among 
scholars is whether there may be a substratum of genuine prophecy 
underneath some of these oracles. Duhm’s position is that the book- 
let was composed and appended to the collection because of the 
vision of XXV. 

Chapter LII is an historical appendix from II Kings: XXV, a 
fact which recalls the well-known section of similar origin in the 
Book of Isaiah. It has also been contended with some reason that 
the account of the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar in 
XL-XLI was not an original part of Baruch’s memoirs, but has been 
interpolated from another source; a large part of the chapters is 
almost purely historical and cannot claim to be either sub-prophetic 
or biographical. | 

A number of small prophetic pieces, notably one containing the 
description of. the making of an idol (X: 1f.), are clearly in the 
style of Deutero-Isaiah and doubtless reflect the circumstances of the 
exile. In still other pieces we find subjects treated, e.g., the Sabbath 
and sacrifice, quite out of harmony with Jeremiah’s spirit (Cp. 
XVIT: 19-27).—On these and other grounds it is not difficult to dis- 
cover many insertions, some in the form of independent oracles, 
others as mere additions to genuine pieces. Then there are many 
biographical notes which are manifestly incorrect and many frag- 
ments easily discernible as inserted remarks or expansions of the 
original text. (See a full discussion of this section in the Enc yclo- 
clopedia Biblica article). 
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Such then is a very general survey of the character and contents 
of our Book. Sufficient will have been said to show how completely 
modern scholarship compels the student to recast his early ideas of 
the book. The general argument seems most conclusive, though as 
yet there seems to be considerable uncertainty regarding details. But 
here as elsewhere the justification of these severe, perhaps seemingly 
hypercritical processes lies in the renewed interest and vividness 
which they lend to a picture of the prophet and his work. It would 
be valuable to take all this evidence and, working in the other direc- 
tion, to trace the history of the growth of our book; but our treat- 
ment is already too long. Then there are many minor problems 
arising out of our discussion which invite attention,—the relation of 
Baruch’s second roll to the present book, the attitude of Jeremiah to 
the great Deuteronomic movement, a review of the historical circum- 
stances of Jeremiah’s age, etc. But all that the present paper can 
hope to have done is to clear a little of the ground for more thorough, 
constructive work, especially from our pulpits. The present writer 
can at least promise to fellow-workers in this field a new interest in 
this remarkable book, a closer fellowship with the noble personality 
of the Prophet himself and a fuller knowledge of the marvellous 
ways in which the Great Ruler of the world has led His children to 
higher truth and nobler lives. 

H. T. WALLACE. 


XENOPHON AND THE SPREAD OF HELLENISM. 


F Xenophon’s early youth little is known. Even the date of his 

birth is uncertain, but it was probably between 430 and 425 B.C. 
It would seem that his father belonged to the class of rich land- 
owners and that Xenophon passed his boyhood in the rural districts 
near Athens. The one fact of importance is that he became a disciple 
of Socrates. When the democracy was re-established in 403 Xeno- 
phon, like many others of his class, found the new order of things 
uncongenial, and two years later he left the country and joined the 
expedition of Cyrus, an expedition which Xenophon in common with 
others supposed to be directed against the Pisidians. When it be- 
came known that its real object was the dethronement of Artaxerxes, 
the elder brother of Cyrus, Xenophon, believing it too late to with- 
draw and charmed with the personality of Cyrus for whom he had 
conceived a great admiration, decided to accompany him though he 
did not take service either as a captain or private soldier. A full 
account of the expedition is given by Xenophon in the Anabasis. 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes met at Cunaxa and Cyrus was slain on the 
field. Five of the Greek generals were shortly after treacherously 
murdered at a conference. Through force of circumstances Xeno- 
phon found himself in the position of general. After many adven- 
tures he reached the Black Sea and from there proceeded to Thrace. 
Hearing that the Spartans under Thimbron were at war with the 
Persian satraps in Asia Minor, Xenophon joined him. The Athe- 
nians about this time or shortly after passed a decree of banishment 
against him on the ground that he had assisted their persistent enemy 
Cyrus against their friend Artaxerxes. It is probable that for the 
next few years he remained in Asia. At all events, it is certain that 
he served under the Spartan king Agesilaus in his campaign against 
the Persians in 396, and when Agesilaus was recalled home to fight 
the allied forces of Thebes, Argos, Corinth and Athens, Xenophon 
accompanied him. In the battle which they fought at Coronea in 
394 Xenophon was present, though perhaps only as a spectator, on 
the side of Sparta. Subsequently the Spartans granted him an estate 
in Skillus. Here he was joined by his wife and children and here 
he remained for more than twenty years under the protection of 
Sparta. When’ the power of the Spartans was broken by the The- 
bans, Xenophon was driven from Skillus and fled to Corinth. Ina 
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few years the condition of Greek politics was altered. Athens became 
jealous of Theban supremacy and made common cause with Sparta, 
one result of which was that the decree of banishment against 
Xenophon was rescinded. 

Several years of Xenophon’s life cannot be accounted for, but 
two facts should be particularly noted—that during the greater part 
of his life his associations were Spartan, and that in his youth he was 
a disciple and ever after an enthusiastic admirer of Socrates. In 
Xenophon, both from his life and his works, we can see the practical 
result of the teaching of Socrates upon an Athenian youth of the 
better class, possessed of a sound, healthy, moral nature and endowed 
with average but not conspicuous ability. In leaving his native coun- 
try to join the expedition of Cyrus, the chief incentive was his dis- 
satisfaction with the re-establishment of the democracy in 403. To 
men of his class life in Athens was distasteful under the new condi- 
tions and a disciple of Socrates could not but have the greatest con- 
tempt for the irresponsible rule of the mob. The democracy of that 
day could commit the most brutal excesses on the strength of the 
smallest of majorities, for there. was no second house to check the 
impulsive legislation of the popular assembly. Nor could Xenophon 
have had much hope of greater sanity in an Athenian oligarchy, for 
he had just witnessed the reign of terror under Critias. On his 
return from the East we find Xenophon taking service with Agesilaus 
against the Persian satraps in Asia Minor, and later against the 
league of Greek states mentioned in the above sketch of his life. 
As Athens was a member of the league, Xenophon’s conduct might at 
the first glance seem unpardonable. But that his offence was not so 
regarded by the Athenians themselves is amply proved by the fact 
that in a few years when the political situation changed and Athens 
from fear of Theban supremacy became the ally of Sparta, Xeno- 
phon, though he had in no way changed his views or his conduct, 
found himself on the right side and the decree of banishment was 
rescinded. Besides, patriotism in Greece at this time was rather loyaity 
to party than to the city in which a man happened to be born. Every 
state in Greece was filled with political refugees, all of them waiting 
to join any power that would help them to force upon their native 
city the kind of government they desired and all of them guilty of 
the same offence as Xenophon. 

What, then, was the form of government under which Xenophon 
could be satisfied to live? Sparta conformed most nearly to it, but 
his conception of the ideal state he gives in a work called the Cyro- 
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pedia. The form of the treatise is characteristic of the man. He 
is not a philosopher, and he does not like Plato develop his concep- 
tion by a logical process, but expresses his views in the concrete form 
of aromance. For his hero he chooses Cyrus the Elder, and to him 
he ascribes all the qualities of a perfect ruler. The education of 
Cyrus, from which the work takes its name, fills the first few chap- 
ters of the first book. It is purely the Spartan idea of education as 
regards military discipline, gymnastic exercises, and the absolute sub- 
ordination of the individual to the state, but with this is mingled a 
high moral training the inspiration of which is the teaching of Socra- 
tes. The ideal city, for Xenophon is not beyond the Greek conception 
of the state as a city, is divided into four classes according to age, 
and each class is educated physically and morally till its members are 
fit for the class above it. The old men administer justice and direct 
the education of the children. The children learn justice, temperance, 
and the use of the javelin. The youths perfect themselves in these 
exercises and take part in the chase. The full grown men are the 
warriors and magistrates, and over all is the king, and the king is 
courageous, conscientious, humane, firm but affable, and adored by 
soldier and officer alike. 


The people of the Empire are divided into two classes, the con- 
querors and the conquered. There is the same sharp distinction as 
obtained at Sparta between the citizens proper and the perioeki, but 
there is this great difference in the status of the citizens, that from 
the king downwards there is a regular gradation of officers each with 
his duties definitely assigned, and an order from the king through 
them permeates the whole body politic. 


Such a utopian scheme presupposes that all members of the 
ideal state possessed the well-balanced mind and high ideals of its 
author. It is not a philosophical work but the dream of a practical 
man who has just sufficient reflective ability to see the defects in 
existing institutions. Xenophon was not a philosopher and it is idle 
to criticize him seriously on that side. Yet such criticism has been 
provoked because in his Memorabilia and other works he has intro- 
duced Socrates and the teaching of Socrates. The fact, too, that he 
wrote two treatises called respectively the Apology of Socrates and 
the Banquet has challenged comparison with Plato. The Memora-. 
bilia is not, and indeed was not meant to be, a philosophical work. 
It was composed with the simple and practical object of refuting the. 
charges brought against his beloved master,and Xenophon considered: 
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that his object could best be served by representing in concrete form 
the nobleness of Socrates’ aims and life. 

Just as Xenophon has been completely overshadowed in the field 
of philosophy by Plato, so in the field of history he suffers from com- 
parison with Thucydides, and his want of reflective ability is again 
the cause. Thucydides, appreciating and adopting the teaching of 
Anaxagoras, which excluded all external interference of the gods in 
the affairs of men, was enabled to look for and succeeded in finding 
a reasonable explanation of historical events. Xenophon on the other 
hand never entirely freed himself from the old beliefs. His par- 
tiality, too, for Sparta led him into a very uncritical account of af- 
fairs wherever that power was engaged. In describing the attack of 
Epaminondas on the city of Sparta his partiality is obvious and his 
manner of accounting for events by divine intervention is quite ex- 
plicit. “ With regard to what subsequently took place,” he says in the 
Hellemica, Bk. VII, describing the successful charge of Archidamus 
at the head of a handful of men, “ either it may be explained as the 
work of the gods or it may be maintained that there is no resisting 
the fury of desperation.” Our chief interest in Xenophon as an his- 
torian lies in the fact that the two first books of his Hellenica are the 
continuation of the history of the Peloponnesian war begun by Thu- 
cydides. In this part of his historical work he took Thucydides for 
his model and he shows considerable impartiality and critical acumen, 
so much so that it has been conjectured that he composed it from notes 
written by Thucydides himself. The five remaining books are much 
less critical. The dominant idea in them is the thing that interests 
himself—the rise and fall of Sparta. He makes no attempt to ex- 
plain it or to analyze the causes which gave a transitory supremacy 
to Thebes or a temporary increase of power to Athens. 

With regard to style, Xenophon’s Greek has been criticised as 
not always purely Attic in its vocabulary and idiom, and this is gen- 
erally accounted for by his long absence from Athens and his con- 
stant association with Spartans. M. Croiset, however, points out that 
such an explanation is unsatisfactory, for his peculiarities savour of 
the epic, of Herodotus and of the tragedians. * It was not therefore 
in his travels that he acquired these peculiarities but in the rural dis- 
tricts of Attica where he passed his early youth. It is a matter of 
history that the ancient Attic was closely connected with the Ionic 
dialect but that at the end of the fifth century the two dialects be- 
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came distinct. This transformation of Attic naturally went on faster 
in the city than in the country and it was therefore natural that Xeno- 
phon, who was brought up in the country and lived but a few years 
in the city itself, should retain some of the dialectic peculiarities of 
the preceding century. His language, concludes M. Croiset, does not 
lack purity but it shows a slight tinge of archaism. Apart from these 
peculiarities his vocabulary is the simple language of every day life 
such as one would have found in the mouth of a cultivated Athenian 
of the better class. His style of composition is simple and elegant. 
It has neither the elliptical obscurities of Thucydides nor the highly 
ornamented periods of Isocrates. The influence of Socrates tended 
‘to guide him to simplicity of expression, and this simplifying of the 
Greek language gives Xenophon a special claim to our interest, for 
out of this simplification grew that language which was the means 
of bringing Greek culture to the barbarian in the train of Alexander 
the Great and which in later years became the medium by which the 
New Testament was given to all the world. } 

But the spread of Hellenism was assisted not merely by Xeno- 
phon’s language. Xenophon himself was always dreaming of the 
expansion of the Hellenic race. One of the ideas which is always 
recurring in his account of the march of the Ten Thousand is the 
feasibility of establishing Greek colonies in the East. But such ex- 
pansion was impossible under democratic institutions, at least under 
the democratic institutions which Xenophon knew. He saw quite 
clearly that no extended campaigns were possible when military 
operations depended on the whim of a popular assembly. His Cyro- 
pedia is an attempt to sketch the sort of government necessary for 
the realization of his dreams. With Xenophon the spread of Hel- 
lenism is only a dream, but Isocrates who lived a few years longer 
saw clearly that it was a dream which might be realized and he ex- 
horted Philip of Macedonia to lead the Greeks away from internal 
dissensions to great conquests abroad. The assassination of Philip 
delayed the project for a few years, but his son Alexander the Great, 
assuming the role of the hero of the Cyropdeia, and emboldened by 
the successful retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon, took 
the first step towards the spread of that Hellenism which Xenophon’s 
life and work showed to be possible and which did so much for the 
commerce, literature, and culture of the ancient world. 


GEORGE W. MITCHELL. 
Queen’s University. 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 
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SUFFICIENT time has not yet elapsed since the establishment 

of the idea of organic evolution to enable us to see that work 
in proper perspective. One hundred years have passed since the 
birth of Charles Darwin, but only fifty years since the appearance of 
the Origin of Species, and it is certain that the magnitude of his 
service cannot yet be rightly estimated. No one can deny, however, 
that many fields of mental activity have been largely reorganized 
through the fertilizing effects of the principle first made generally 
credible by Darwin. 

The idea of progressive creation was not original with Darwin, 
many thinkers before him having stated, with more or less clearness, 
this conception, but with little effect on the general trend of thought. 
Great credit is due to the man whose comprehension is so clear that 
he thus grasps a grand but nebulous idea, brings it out of the haze 
of conjecture, and places it so firmly on a foundation of facts, that 
it maintains its place as a centre from which thought may undertake 
new advances. This is Darwin’s service to his age. 

Aristotle, Goethe, Lamarck and many others recognised the 
Theory of Descent as the only scientific explanation of the origin of 
the multiplicity of living forms. Lamarck in particular—twenty 
years before Darwin wrote—had even offered explanations of the 
method of evolutionary descent, but his explanations were considered 
unsatisfactory, and the idea met with general rejection. 

Darwin made a wonderful accumulation of biological facts and 
placed them in the most illuminating relation to the matters requiring 
explanation. He tested his theory in honest and ingenious ways by 
the various bodies of facts, and where the views formerly held were 
found unsatisfactory he proposed new ones. 

The observed facts may be briefly outlined as follows: (1) The 
increase of every species is by geometrical progression, whatever the 
form of reproduction may be; (2) there is universal variation, small 
or great, among the individuals of every species, even though of the 
same brood or generation; (3) the offspring inherit a form and phy- 
siology essentially like the parent. 

From these observable facts he inferred as follows: (1) Be- 
cause of the geometrical increase among individuals and the limited 
supply of food, there is an inevitable competition among new indi- 
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viduals whenever they need the same space, or the same food, or 
need each other for food; (2) in this competition the successful 
individuals will be those whose variation has given them an advan- 
tage over their companions, so that they will live and reproduce their 
kind; (3) in such reproduction the surviving forms will transmit 
their advantages more or less fully to their offspring. 

The first of these facts, and the inference naturally following it, 
had been forcibly presented by Malthus at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and afforded Darwin a good starting point. It should be noted 
that the Theory of Descent does not attempt to explain the origin of 
life, but merely the origin of the kinds of living things. There seems 
to be three possible ways in which the millions of living plants and 
animals have been produced: (1) They came into existence spcon- 
taneously, (2) they were each specially created by some supernatural 
power, (3) they have descended one from another in many branch- 
ing series of gradual transformations. For the first and second of 
these views there is no scientific evidence, while there is much evi- 
dence for the last named method. This is the Theory of Descent— 
that the various creatures now living or that have lived are descended 
from one another and from common ancestors. 

It is to be noted that the Theory of Descent remains a theory. 
It is logically satisfactory but it has not yet been experimentally 
proven in any important particular. No species has been observed 
to arise from another species by continuous minute variations. Evo- 
lutionists claim, however, that the time during which scientific ob- 
servations and proper records of such matters have been possible, 
is far too short for the production of distinctions which would indi- 
cate a new species. This is probably true, but it is also true that 
attempts to demonstrate the truth of evolution have too largely been 
those of argumentation rather than of experimentation. After a 
dozen years of wordy warfare the opponents of the idea of evolution 
became silent, and for many years no competent and powerful voice 
has been raised against it. 

The method by which the remarkable variety of existing plants 
and animals has been produced was conceived by Darwin to be an 
automatic natural selection. In the struggle for existence the vast 
majority of the individuals produced are swept out of existence. 
Those are selected for life and reproduction which have so varied 
as to be best adapted to their environment. Owing to heredity, the 
offspring of such adaptable forms are likely to possess the same 
adaptibility and advantageous variations that distinguish their par- 
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ents. From among them, by the same competition, those less fit in 
the struggle will be destroyed, and the selective process thus goes on. 
In every different environment more and more perfect adaptability is 
secured, thus differentiating those living under unlike conditions 
although they may be the offspring of one ancestor. This method of 
evolution is Darwinism, and this and the other explanatory theories 
put forward by Darwin have been the object of many and strong 
attacks during recent years, although the Theory of Descent has 
passed unscathed through its period of storm. 

Darwin himself did not consider natural selection as the only 
and all powerful means in evolution. His followers, of the so-called 
Neo-Darwinian school, have however made this claim. The leader 
of this group is Weismann, a biologist whose brilliant researches and 
writings have done much for truth both directly and indirectly. Di- 
rectly he has disproved many matters accepted as facts by the fol- 
lowers of Lamarck. Indirectly his claim for natural selection as the 
one and only efficient causal explanation of species transformation 
has been the means of arousing such great and widespread opposition 
and interest as to set an army of investigators at work to prove or 
disprove his claims. All this will result in an increase in our knowl- 
edge of the factors involved. 

The first important factor is clearly variation. Without varia- 
tion, selection would have nothing to work upon. The causes usually 
given for variation are not entirely satisfactory, nor have they been 
thoroughly tested by experiment. One cause is the fact of sex, which 
makes necessary the fusion of germ cells from two parents not ex- 
actly similar, in order that offspring may be produced. It is logical 
to expect the young from such an amphimixis to have a tendency to 
be somewhat unlike either parent. Again, it is said that variation is 
due to the influence of the various environments on the individuals 
producing the germ cells. A third so-called explanation is that in 
the material of which the germ cells are composed there is an inher- 
ent tendency to variation. This last is of course no more than a 
confession of ignorance. 

The first two explanations have been attacked, and many op- 
posing facts discovered. The second cause given above will be recog- 
nised as Lamarck’s principle of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. The difficulty of impressing the germ plasm, by the external 
factors of environment acting through the body substance, has been 
so strongly urged by Weismann and Wallace that even the defence 
by Spencer has left the matter unproven. 
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A difficulty for Darwinism lies in its idea that all variations are 
indeterminate and fluctuating, not leading in any direction until con- 
trolled by natural selection. It is now, however, quite evident that 
there are useless variations or that they may be so minute as to: 
afford no handle for natural selection. It is true that Wallace has. 
shown that many variations, thought to be useless, are really of suffi- 
cient use to have selective value. Still it seems true that many varia- 
tions at their beginnings are too slight to be either of advantage or 
disadvantage to the individual. How do such variations cumulate 
until they reach a magnitude which renders them useful and causes 
their owners to be selected for life and reproduction? Again, why do 
variations continue along lines which go beyond the limits of advan- 
tage and lead to the extinction of the species? This seems to have 
occurred in the cases of the unwieldy reptiles of the Cretaceous age, 
the Irish elk with its huge antlers, and other well-known instances in , 
which development in a certain line has reached a disadvantageous 
degree. The explanation seems to lie in some theory of orthogenesis. 
such as those of Eimer and Nageli, fortified as they are by the statis- 
tical studies of Galton. They find in fact that variation is not inde- 
terminate but runs in lines in definite directions. Eimer attributes. 
this to the influence of environmental conditions, Nageli to some 
mysterious and unexplained inner causes. Whatever the cause, it 
seems undoubtedly true that variation does follow definite lines, even 
to the point of over-development, in spite of the guiding and cor- 
rective force of selection. This factor of selection is, however, 
necessary to bring about adaptation, and therefore to the securing 
of an ever-increasing fitness. 

The fact of sudden and fixed variations usually known as sports 
was recognised by Darwin as a possible factor, but much less im- 
portant in evolution than the slight but continual individual differ- 
ences. The importance of this heterogenesis has recently been forci- 
bly presented by two prominent biologists. Korchinsky, a Russian 
botanist, declares the struggle for existence and natural selection to 
have no value in species forming, and that the capacity for variation 
while always present is usually latent. It always expresses itself in 
sudden and fixed modifications which under favorable conditions are 
the beginnings of new races. From these sports new forms may 
again suddenly split off. The condition favorable to evolution in this 
way is that the struggle for existence should not be intense, otherwise 
the new forms are exterminated and evolution retarded. He holds. 
also that adaptation such as arises through the struggle for existence: 
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is by no means identical with advance, but that more specialized 
forms are often and usually less well adapted to outer conditions 
than the lower forms. 

De Vries, another champion of mutations. holds that minute and 
fluctuating variations, which form Darwin’s basis for species-form- 
ing, can never reach such magnitude by cumulation as to yield new 
species. This can only be brought about by heterogenesis——a new 
species appearing at a single leap. In proof of this he cites the 
Evening Primrose which he has found in the very act of yielding new 
species. He, however, assigns to natural selection the duty of sifting 
out all organisms of minor value, thus deciding what shall live and 
what shall die in the struggle. He describes it as a sieve, not a force. 

It thus seems that, however minor and supporting theories of 
Darwinism may be criticised, the great importance of the conception 
_of natural selection can scarcely be questioned. Other influences 
probably come into play, but its duty is fulfilled by no other. 

“The living stream of descent finds its never-failing primal 
source in ever-appearing variations; the eternal flux of Nature, 
coupled with this inevitable primal variation, compels the stream to 
keep always in motion, and selection guides it along the ways of least 
resistance. Although there can be no modification, no evolution, 
without variation, yet neither can this variation, whatever its char- 
acter and extent, whether slight and fluctuating, large and mutational, 
determinate or fortuitous, long compel descent to go contrary to 
adaptation. And the guardian of the course is selection.” And 


selection is Darwinism. 
W. T. MAcCCLEMENT. 
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Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, or, The Place of the Old 
Testament in the life of to-day. By W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Tiiand< Ty Clark} 38?George Street.) 1900 arpa o221 


Kingston, Ont.: R. Uglow & Co. $2.15 postpaid. 


Professor Jordan’s new volume will be welcomed with peculiar 
interest by readers of this journal. The main part of the volume 
was delivered in the shape of “ Chancellor’s Lectures” before the 
Queen’s Alumni Association in 1906-07; while, of the remaining 
chapters, added to “round out” the author’s programme, the richly 
suggestive study of “ Criticism and Theology”? formed one of the 
papers read before the Philosophical Society during the session of 
1906. Associated as it is, too, with the honoured name of Queen’s 
Chancellor, the volume may claim to be part and parcel of the Uni- 
versity’s life. 

The independent origin of a number of the chapters leads of 
necessity to a certain amount of disconnection and overlapping. But 
this in no way detracts from the impression the volume is calculated 
to make. It is addressed in the first instance to thoughtful students 
of the Bible who, from various reasons, have failed sufficiently to 
assimilate the newer views, and apply them to the “ interpretation 
and exposition of sacred Scripture.” Professor Jordan’s presenta- 
tion of the case is admirably adapted to win the confidence of such. 
He not only moves with a sure foot through the entangling jungle of 
misconception and prejudice that has grown up around the “higher | 
criticism ” of the Bible, bringing us clearly face to face with the real 
issues, but he sets these forth with a spiritual insight, sympathy and 
persuasiveness that are bound to produce an effect. The interest of 
the book is not, however, confined to the class the author has directly 
in view. It will appeal to students of life and literature—irrespective 
of theological presuppositions—who wish to learn from the lips of an 
expert how fresh and fruitful the study of the old Book has become 
as the result of scientific investigation. The advanced scholar will 
also find in Professor Jordan’s luminous pages much food for 
thought and incentive to further progress. 

The opening chapters are largely polemical. But through the 
dust of battle the light is seen to emerge. In the chapter entitled 
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“The Old Testament as a Problem” a lance is broken with Pro- 
fessor Orr, against whose hysteron proteron method of handling the 
“Problem”’’—viz., attempting to decide the theological question of in- 
spiration before approaching the literary and historical study of the 
Bible—the true scientific position is vindicated. ‘In so far as the 
Old Testament is an intellectual problem, the literary and historical 
questions come first,—that is, you must place your picture as close as 
possible to its proper age, if its features, some of which are now dim 
and antique, are to yield their full meaning. . Then you can draw 
rich results to quicken theology and inspire the religious life of your 
own time” (p. 41). In the following chapters on “ Archaeology and 
Criticism ” and “ Babylon and the Bible,” equally just apologiae are 
made for the rights of criticism, and the originality and independence 
of the Bible religion. The author refuses to be browbeaten either by 
Professor Sayce’s insolent setting up of “ Monument Facts” against 
“ Higher Critical Fancies,’ or by the more recent Assyriological at- 
tempt to submerge the whole domain of ancient Semitic life and 
literature beneath the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates. The cer- 
tified results of archaeology the critical scholar has all along been 
willing and ready to accept. The influence of Babylonian traditions 
and ideas, especially in the earlier chapters of the Old Testament, he 
also frankly concedes. But when all these elements have been ad- 
mitted, we have only touched the outermost fringes of the Old Testa- 
ment. Through this book there breathes a spirit of its own, which 
the scientific student must recognize, and test by its own free ex- 
pression. “ However much Israel might be dependent on Babylon in 
matters of history and science, religiously she was free and inde- 
pendent—that is, her prophets and leaders had a clear, strong mes- 
sage of their own” (p. 128). ‘“ Babylon in its own place played an 
important part, its life was not all evil; we read with interest to-day 
the evidences of earnest noble life contained in its own buried re- 
cords ; there is no need to deny that God was working there in mani- 
fold ways; but the Bible still remains as the noblest embodiment of 
the truth that there is one living and eternal God who speaks to men 
of prophetic spirit, and through the life of the family and nation 
reveals Himself more fully to mankind” (p. 129). 

It is the task of Biblical criticism to disentangle and set forth 
in their true order the progressive stages of this revelation. And the 
outlook for criticism, as Professor Jordan justly claims, is “ exceed- 
ingly hopeful.” Science can never pretend to finality. Yet, as the 
result of the patient, self-denying labours of several generations of 
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Old Testament scholars, the solid foundations have been laid; and 
the student of to-day is able to trace the evolution of religion in Is- 
rael—which for Professor Jordan is but the other side of the revela- 
tion of the living God through His “elect”? or Divinely chosen and 
equipped people—with a clearness and certainty impossible in the 
“ pre-critical” age. 

In the chapter entitled “ Early Hebrew Religion,” Professor 
Jordan steers his way with great success between the Scylla and 
Charybdis which threaten the honest student. He recognizes that 
the roots of Israel’s religion are struck deeply in the soil of primitive 
times. But in the patriarchal traditions, he candidly admits, we can- 
not claim authentic records of this age. These traditions are coloured 
by the ideas and ideals of a much later period. Only when we reach 
the age of Moses are we in real contact with historical “origins.” In 
harmony with the vast majority of critical scholars, Professor Jordan 
regards Moses as “in a very real sense the founder of this religion ” 
(p. 136). And the “central significance of the Mosaic movement ” 
he finds in its recognition of the power of Yahweh as “a power 
manifested in history, and a power that quickened in His subjects 
a sense of moral obligation.” In however simple form these ideas 
were set forth by Moses, we have in the new movement “ the birth- 
hour of a nation and a religion, that had in it the promise and 
potency of a rich expanding life” (p. 139). And the whole course 
of the development of Israel’s national and religious life turns upon 
the evolution of these ideas. Professor Jordan sketches this develop- 
ment only in its most general lines. But the pages in which he does 
so are among the most illuminating in the volume. We may single 
out his vivid and attractive sketch of the doughty men of old who 
fought in their own rough way for God and Israel (pp. 144 ff.). 
Professor Jordan makes no apology for the cruder morality of these 
early days. In harmony with all other critical scholars, he accepts 
this as part of the envelope of primitive ideas and practices out of 
which the true genius of Israel only slowly raised itself. He recog- 
nizes as fully the “ survivals ” from heathenism, which long lingered 
in the body spiritual of Israel, and the presence of corrupting influ- 
ences from Canaanite and other sources which wove themselves into 
the texture of the national life. Yet there remained at the heart of 
Israel a nucleus of chosen spirits, sensitive to the appeals of God and 
righteousness, and. above all those men of Divine genius, the prophets, 
whose spiritual intuition saw unerringly the pathway of light and 
truth, and whose trumpet-calls for Yahweh led the true Israel along 
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the course of their Divinely appointed destiny. Probably the finest 
part of the volume is the chapter on “‘ The Message of the Prophets,” 
in which we have this line of shining light, that was to shine “ more 
and more unto the perfect day,” set forth with the same fine sym- 
pathy and appreciation that are so conspicuous qualities of Professor 
Jordan’s “ Prophetic Ideas and Ideals.” 

The limits of space forbid more than a mere allusion to the in- 
teresting chapters on “ Struggles and Survivals,” “ The Significance 
of the Documentary Theory,” and ‘ Modern Interpretation of An- 
cient Stories.” But a little more detailed reference must be made to 
the practical considerations urged in “ Criticism and Theology ” and 
“Criticism and the Preacher.” The time has now gone by when 
critical conclusions can be ignored by theology. “It is needful that 
our men of light and leading should show to the world that Christian 
- teachers are not afraid of new light, that they rather rejoice in it, 
and after the age of criticism a new era of construction can begin, 
uniting simplest piety with fuller knowledge, and keenest thought 
with deepest reverence” (pp. 229 f.).. These are brave, wise words. 
And Professor Jordan shows how the broader, deeper conception of 
revelation whichcriticism has opened up for us yields the true guiding- 
lines for the reconstructive work which the modern world demands 
of theology. Nor need the practical preacher shrink from the ordeal 
laid upon him. It is not his place to preach criticism from the pulpit. 
Nor can he follow the minute details of modern scholarship. But he 
ought in the study, so far as in him lies, “ to learn to read this ancient 
literature in an intelligent, sympathetic manner,” with the aid of all 
the light that scholarship has been able to throw upon the sacred page. 
Such keen, intelligent study will greatly help his preaching. He will 
not merely be able “ to re-create for his people the life of the distant 
past, and show them how in all ages the noblest, most earnest men 
and women have wrestled with the problems of the world... . to 
find God, that they might know Him whom to know is life eternal ” 
(p. 197), but he will learn to put things in their proper light and 
emphasis. The critically educated preacher will no longer be bur- 
dened by the “ dead-level”’ conception of the Bible, but he will in- 
stinctively and joyfully tune his preaching to the grand notes struck 
by prophets and Apostles, and above all to the key-note of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, in whom the revealing movement of God was ful- 
filled (cf. pp. 236 ff.). 

The above sketch will give some indication of the value of Pro- 
fessor Jordan’s volume, not merely for the class to whom he imme- 
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diately appeals, but for all students and preachers interested in the 
Bible. An Appendix gives copious references to the best literature 
on the subject, with illuminating notes and critiques. We close this 
review by expressing our own deep gratitude to Professor Jordan 
for his welcome gift to Old Testament scholarship. 

ALEX. R. GORDON. 


Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
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Jesus and the Gospel. By James Denney, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Language, Literature and Theology in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Denney holds a somewhat peculiar position among the theo- 
logical writers of the present day. A scholar of the first rank, fully 
alive to the modern movement and fearless iri the expression of his 
opinions, he may fairly be regarded as one of the leaders in the 
advance. By critical methods, however, he frequently arrives at 
conclusions which appear to mark him as conservative and even 
reactionary. His influence is no doubt due, in large measure, to this 
middle position which he occupies in the theological conflict of our 
time. Moderate men are glad to recognize in him a thinker who is 
able to do justice to both sides. They feel that whether he supports 
old views or new he has cleared his mind from prejudice, and is 
striving, in an honest and independent spirit, to discover the truth. 

The present book is the largest and the most important that Dr. 
Denney has yet published. It is written, like all his books, in a style 
admirably clear and direct, and while satisfying the scholar can be 
read with pleasure by any intelligent man. The theological argument 
is informed throughout with an intense religious conviction. Like 
every true theologian, Dr. Denney thinks with his heart as well as 
with his intellect, and his reasoning is all the more powerful because 
it is that of a Christian missionary and not of a mere logician. 

The central purpose of the book is to base the claims of Chris- 
tianity on the Divine significance of the Person of Christ. Dr. 
Denney takes up arms against the wide-spread modern belief that 
the Christ whom we have learned to reverence as our Mediator with 
God is an ideal creation of the Church and the creeds. He sets him- 
self to prove, in the light of a searching examination of the New 
Testament records, that the Christ of faith is also the Christ of his- 
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tory. Paul, John, Peter, the writer to the Hebrews, are all at one 
in their estimate of Jesus as the Man who was something more than 
man. They wrote with the impression of His life and personality 
still fresh upon them; and from this immediate knowledge bore wit- 
ness to Him as the Son of God. And besides their testimony we 
have that of Jesus Himself, as reflected to us in the Gospel story. 
The greater part of Dr. Denney’s book is occupied with the discus- 
sion of this witness of Jesus to Himself. After a full and impartial 
investigation of the documentary value of the four Gospels, the rele- 
vant sayings and incidents are taken one by one and analysed in 
detail. The conclusion is established that the later church only de- 
fined, in more precise theological terms, a claim to Divine Sonship 
which had originated with Christ Himself. 

The question which Dr. Denney keeps before him throughout 
the book is undoubtedly the crucial one for modern Christianity. Our 
faith can mean little to us unless we can feel assured that it cor- 
responds with some reality. If there was no fact behind the church 
tradition, or a fact wholly inadequate to bear the superstructure, the 
Gospel has lost all claims to the world’s acceptance. The author has 
done well to leave minor issues in the background and to concentrate 
the attention of his readers on the one vital question. His answer to 
it is stated with singular force and ability, and will commend itself 
to most impartial minds as convincing. Yet we cannot but think that 
there are certain limitations in the book which seriously detract from 
its value as a timely contribution to Christian Apologetic. 

We are dissatisfied, in the first place, with the purely analytic 
method of argument employed by Dr. Denney, alike in this book and 
in his previous volume on “ The Death of Christ.” He trusts to the 
cumulative weight of a series of isolated passages, carefully selected 
and interpreted in a given sense. The reader is no doubt impressed 
as these passages are marshalled before him, one behind another, but 
he cannot forget that they have been forcibly detached from others, 
of a quite different tenor. He feels that the particular evidence can- 
not be rightly weighed apart from the whole evidence, and if he 
yields assent to the author’s inferences it is usually with some mis- 
giving. Dr. Denney is a born exegete; and we should be sorry to 
miss from his pages any one of his brilliant studies of special texts. 
But he has been led, we believe, into a fallacious method by his 
analytical gift. If he had chosen to exercise it on a different series 
of texts, he could have maintained, with equal persuasiveness, a 
directly opposite thesis. 
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Again, the book makes little attempt to grasp the thought of 
Jesus under its historical conditions. Jesus regarded Himself as the 
Messiah ;—of that, as Dr. Denney clearly proves, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. But how did He apprehend the Messianic idea? 
What significance was attached, in the thought of His time, to those 
titles and categories which were afterwards interpreted in a special 
dogmatic sense? It appears to us that Dr. Denney makes no allow- 
ance for the primitive‘ character of Messianic doctrine as it comes 
before us in the Gospels. He tacitly reads into the terms employed 
by Jesus the whole connotation which they gathered around them in 
the process of theological reflection. It is certainly true that we 
cannot gauge the self-consciousness of Jesus by mere research into 
the conditions of Jewish thought in the first century. Dr. Denney’s 
book is a healthy protest against the blear-eyed pedantry of much 
that passes in our days for historical criticism. But none the less 
we have to approach Jesus through our knowledge of His own time. 
We cannot force His thought into the moulds of an elaborate Chris- 
tology which only came into existence in a subsequent age. 

Once more,—and we touch here on the chief criticism to which 
the book lies open,—Dr. Denney insists on too narrow a definition 
of the Divine significance of Jesus. He enforces in many an elo- 
quent and impassioned chapter the conception of our Lord’s Person 
which has appealed most strongly to his own mind. But he leaves 
us with the impression that all true faith in Christ must necessarily 
assume this particular form. He seeks to reduce all the manifold 
types of New Testament teaching to the one doctrinal formula. He 
is bent on discovering it in the words of Jesus Himself. The at- 
tempt, we believe, is in its nature a futile one; and by his devotion to 
it the writer has largeiy defeated the very object which he has at 
heart. There are many different ways in which Jesus may impress 
Himself on men as the supreme revelation of God. To restrict us 
to the one estimate is to obscure and limit, instead of enhancing, the 
significance of the Divine life. While acknowledging the many great 
qualities of Dr. Denney’s book,—its learning, its insight, its sincerity, 
its noble religious spirit,—we confess that it has left us somewhat 
dissatisfied... We feel that it is based on altogether too narrow a con- 
ception of the relation of Jesus to His gospel. 


Ea. ByScorr: 


NEW BOOKS. 


The notices under this heading do not preclude future Reviews. 


Essays on Literature. By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons. Kingston: 
Uglow & Company. 1909, 


This reprint of the late Edward Caird’s Essays on Literature is uniform 
with the edition, also published by Messrs. MacLehose and Sons, of the same 
author’s Lay Sermons and Addresses. Every one of the Essays was the fruit 
of years of study, chiefly carried on during the intervals of professional work, 
and should be read by all who are interested in the reflections of a man of 
rare speculative power on such masters as Dante, Goethe, Rousseau, Words- 
worth and Carlyle. In this beautiful edition the publishers to the University 
of Glasgow have done their best to raise a fit memorial of one who for twenty- 
six years was the most loved and revered of its teachers. 


J. W. 


% * x 


Reginald Pecock’s Book of Faith. A Fifteenth Century Theological Trac- 
tacte. Edited from the M.S. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
an Introductory Essay. By J. L. Morison, M.A., Professor of History in 
Queen’s University. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, Publishers to the 
University. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1909. 


There can be little doubt, the editor tells us, that this, the last work of 
Bishop Pecock, was completed about 1456, six years after the author’s preced- 
ing work, The Represser. It is a document of great interest for any one 
interested in the development of religious belief in England prior to the Eliza- 
bethan Renaissance, and this is the point of view from which Professor 
‘Morison would have it regarded. Apart from a few textual explanations, the 
editor has printed the text as it stands, though he has ventured to punctuate 
it in his own way, in order to relieve the long and involved sentences and 
paragraphs of the author. “The nature of the subject-matter,” he says, “must 
render notes an irritant to the mind closely engaged in following the writer’s 
argument; and such historical or philosophical information as may be neces- 
sary can be better supplied in other ways.” The book contains a table of 
authorities quoted in the treatise, and an elementary glossary, together with 
an introducory essay of some 80 pages on the development of opinion in the 
fifteenth century. Review will follow later. 

J. W. 


* bs * 


The Epistle to the Corinthians and Galatians. With Notes and Comments, 
By Professor J. E. McFadyen, M.A. New York: A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This volume is one of a series called “The Interpreter’s Commentary on the 
New Testament,” consisting of eight volumes, of which five are contributed 
by Lyman Abbott. So far as we are concerned Professor MacFadyen appears 
in a new role, viz., as a commentator on the New Testament writings. Of 
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course, it was known when he was called to the professorship at Knox Col- 
lege that he was well equipped in both departments, but so far his books, 
numerous and widely known as they are, have been confined to the sphere of 
Old Testament criticism and interpretation. In the present brief notice we 
cannot enter at any length into the special nature and particular merits of 
this commentary, but we have no hesitation in stating that the preacher who 
wishes to do good expository work on these epistles will find it exceedingly 
stimulating and helpful, whether his knowledge of the Greek language is 
meagre or ample. A fair amount of space is devoted to “ Introduction” in the 
technical sense, but there is no “dead Rabbinism.” The criticism and exegesis 
are here made quite subservient to the interpretation; any intelligent reader can 
gain from the reading of the notes a clear idea of the Apostle’s circumstances 
and course of thought; difficult and doubtful points have fuller consideration 
accorded to them. In documents so far removed from our time and modes 
of thought it must sometimes be hard to be sure that we have caught the exact 
shade of the original thought, but if all the volumes of the series come up 
to the standard of the present specimen the object of the series will be fairly 
well fulfilled, which is stated to be “to show how the New Testament writings 
would have been understood by the people to whom they were addressed, and 
how their teachings are to be applied to the problems of our time.” 
W. G J. 
* * * 

The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. By T. R. Glover, 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Methuen & Co. Kingston: Uglow & Company. 1909. 

This book, by a former Professor of Latin in Queen’s University, will 
be read with interest and appreciation by all who are familiar with the auth- 
or’s former works, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, and Studies in 
Virgil. Mr. Glover in this, as in his other writings, shows himself to be 
master of a graphic and forcible style, due largely to the fact that he always 
works with his eye on the object, and bases his conclusions on data that are 
“mostly of his own gathering ””—an admirable moral quality that is not too 
common. The topics successively dealt with in the present volume are Roman 
Religion, The Stoics, Plutarch, Jesus of Nazareth, The Followers of Jesus, 
The Conflict of Christian and Jew, “Gods or Atoms?” Celsus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. This bare enumeration should send any one inter- 
ested in the history of religion, and especially of Christianity, to the eager 
study of Mr. Glover’s pages; nor will this impulse be weakened by the modest 
words in which the author explains the objects he has had before his mind in 
writing them. “To see the Founder of the Christian movement and some 
of his followers as they appeared among their contemporaries; to represent 
Christian and pagan with equal goodwill and equal honesty, and in one per- 
spective; to recapture something of the colour and movement of life, using 
imagination to interpret the data, and controlling it by them; to follow the 
conflict of ideals, not in the abstract, but as they show themselves in character 
and personality; and in this way to discover where lay the living force that 
changed the thoughts and lives of men, and what it was; these have been the 
aims of the writer,—impossible, but worth attempting.” Review will follow. 


J. W. 
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Recent Publications: Latin. 


In some ways the most notable book bearing on Latin studies that has re- 
cently appeared is Ferrero’s Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma. The fifth, and 
last, volume was published at Milan in 1907, and the English translation, under 
the title of The Greatness and Decline of Rome, has just been completed 
(London, Heinemann). Ferrero’s work has been received with enthusiasm 
not only by scholars but by the “general reader.” It is a work of genius, the 
production not only of a born historian but of a born narrator, who makes 
ancient scenes and personages live before us. The views of the author are 
ofteh very original, sometimes startlingly so, as in his treatment of the last 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Even where one cannot agree with Ferrero, 
one must acknowledge one’s indebtedness to him for new points of view and 
for the suggestion of new lines of thought. Moreover, his book is as interest- 
ing as a novel,—far more interesting that most novels. The much-abused 
epithet “ epoch-making ” is not too strong to apply to it. The fact that Signor 
Ferrero is the only Italian who has ever been invited to lecture at the Collége 
de France is an eloquent testimony to the quality of his work. 


A well-written popular account of the Roman Empire has lately appeared 
in the ‘ Story of the Nations’ series from the pen of Mr. H. Stuart Jones. An 
admirable companion to Dill’s two books on Roman society under the Empire 
is now furnished by Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cicero. (Maemillan, 1909). 


There was plenty of room for an English work on Latin poetry after the 
reign of Augustus, and Mr. H. E. Butler’s Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca 
to Juvenal is very welcome. It is well written, and if there are some views 
expressed with which the present writer, and doubtless many others, can 
hardly agree, such differences of opinion are inevitable in a work dealing with 
such a subject; and Mr. Butler can give good reasons for the faith that is in 
him. 

Good translations of the classics are increasing and multiplying, and we 
may now, perhaps, look forward to the day when the time-honoured ‘ Bohns’ 
and ‘ Kellys’ will be banished from every self-respecting library. The new 
series of translations issued by the Oxford University Press contains a very 
useful prose rendering of that difficult but interesting work, Statius’ Silvae, by 
D. A. Slater. Excellent translations of Vergil (in prose) and of Tacitus’ 
minor works have appeared in the same series. A new edition of Mackail’s 
prose translation of the Aeneid, the first edition of which was beautiful but 
inaccurate, has been issued by Macmillan. From the same publishers comes 
a very good and readable version of Caesar’s Gallic War by T. Rice Holmes, 
who thus supplements most usefully his monumental books on Caesar’s work 
in Gaul and Britain. 


The second edition of Anderson and Spiers’ The Architecture of Greece 
and Rome (London, Batsford) is a splendid contribution to the subject. In 
connexion with it may be mentioned Mrs. Strong’s Roman Sculpture from 
Augustus to Constantine (London, Duckworth, and New York, Scribner), 
which appeared two years ago. 
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Ephemeral editions of Vergil are still turned out in abundance, but the 
edition of Aeneid I-VI by Fairclough and Brown (Boston, Ginn) is not by 
any means a superfluous book. From the literary standpoint, in particular, it 
deserves much praise. The crying necessity for a good edition of Martial with 
English notes to replace the atrocities of Stephenson and of Paley and Stone 
has been met by the editions of select epigrams by Post (Ginn) and by Bridge 
and Lake (Oxford, 2 vols). An edition of Cicero’s De Finibus for those who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to plough through Madvig’s ponder- 
ous Latin has been supplied by Miss W. L. Hutchinson (London, Arnold). 
Mr. E. R. Garnsey has continued his remarkable work on Horace’s Odes ina 
new volume entitled Epilegomena on Horace (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.). 


The death of Ludwig Traube of Munich came as a great shock to all 
students of Latin palaeography, the study of which he had revolutionised, 
especially by his famous Nomina Sacra. It is fitting, therefore, even in such 
a cursory summary as this, to mention the posthumous publication of ‘ Vor- 
lesungen und Abhandlungen, erster Band, zur Palaeographie und Handa- 
schriftenkunde,’ edited by Paul Lehmann, with a biographical introduction by 
Franz Boll (Miinchen, Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1909). 


In view of the renewed zeal for the excavation of Herculaneum, the pub- 
lication of the sumptuous volume entitled Herculaneum, past, present and 
future, by Waldstein and Shoobridge (Macmillan, 1908), comes at the right 
moment. 


Lastly, the completion of Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3 vols.) may be mentioned, though the book is not, 
of course, confined to Latin scholarship. The author, whose power of com- 
pressing his materials is as remarkable as his learning, has given us in these 
volumes a masterly conspectus of the subject, based on a vast amount of read- 
ing and research. Classical scholars owe Dr. Sandys a debt of gratitude for 
presenting to them in a compact form the results of many years of laborious 
study. 

W. B. A. 


Greek: 


The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. Bury, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan & 
Co., 1909. 


The latest volume of Harvard Lectures, from the pen of Professor Bury, 
is a notable addition to the series. Ranging in subject matter from the rise 
of Greek History in Jonia to Polybius, with concluding chapters on the influ- 
ence of Greek on Roman Historiography and Views of the Ancients concerning 
the Use of History, the treatise covers a wide field. Yet the effect is the re- 
verse of sketchy and all essentials are adequately, if briefly, discussed. Even 
such minutiae as the real significance of the tale of Polycrates’ ring, with its 
analogues in the ring of Minos, the symbolic marriage of the Doges of Venice, 
the rites practised by the Phoenicians, and the authorship of the newly discov- 
ered fragments of Cratippus all find a place in the argument. The impression 
made by previous works of Professor Bury is deepened by a perusal of this 
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book. Mastery of detail is combined with perspective and a sense for the 
really important matters. There is an abundance of fresh and suggestive 
criticism, especially in his chapters on Herodotus and Thucydides; defects of 
method and temper are plainly noted but always with discrimination and in 
such a way as to throw the varied powers of each into strong relief. The 
general reader will find these studies highly interesting, and to anyone who 
desires a scholarly and illuminating account of the founders of History they 
will prove fascinating. There is not a dull or tasteless page in the book. Cam- 
bridge is fortunate in her Professor of Modern History. 


Herodotus. The Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Books. With Introduction, 
Text, Commentary, Appendices, Indices, Maps. By Reginald Walter Macan. 
Two vols. Macmillan & Co., 1908. i . 


The Master of University College is the leading living authority on Hero- 
dotus, and the second instalment of his magnum opus is worthy of his repu- 
tation. Needless to say, it is a book for scholars and sums up for them con- 
temporary knowledge so far as it relates to the Persian Wars. The lively, 
piquant style of Mr. Macan enables him to bear the burden of his erudition 
lightly, investing his great display of acumen and learning with unusual charm. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece: being Gifford lectures delivered at 
Aberdeen by James Adam, Litt.D. T. & T. Clark, 1908. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. A Translation by the late Sir R. C. Jebb, O.M., 
Litt. D. Edited with an Introduction and with Supplementary Notes by J. E. 
Sandys, Litt. D. Cambridge University Press, 1909. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship of 
J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. Volume VIII. Metaphysica. By W. D. Ross. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 


The need for a satisfactory translation of the Metaphysics has been long 
felt, and this version by one of Oxford’s rising Aristotelians is welcome. There 
are endless cruces in the treatise and no rendering can be final. It is evident, 
however, that Mr. Ross is an excellent scholar and can give good reasons for 
his choice of interpretations in doubtful passages. The translation as a whole 
is accurate and well written. 


Hesiod. Hesiod, the Poems and Fragments done into English Prose, with 
introduction and appendices, by A. W. Mair, M.A. (The Oxford Library of 
Translations). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. 


This translation of Hesiod by Professor Mair, of Edinburgh, at last pro- 
vides us with a good English version. In addition there is an excellent intro- 
duction dealing with the life and works of Hesiod and instituting a comparison 
between Greek didactic epos and Hebrew Wisdom literature in a novel vein. 
The addenda on the Farmer’s Year and Agricultural Implements are full of 
well-sifted information. The translation itself is admirably done; it is sound 
and vigorous, with the finish of one who has imbibed much of the Jebb tra- 
dition. 


Anthropology and the Classics. Six lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by Arthur J. Evans, Andrew Lang, Gilbert Murray, F. B. 
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Jevons, J. L. Myres, W. Warde Fowler. Edited by R. R. Marett. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 


A Century of Archaeological Discoveries. By Professor A. Michaelis, of 
Strasburg. Translated into English by Miss Bettina Kahnweiler. With a 
Preface by Professor Percy Gardner, of Oxford. With numerous illustra- 
tions. London, John Murray, 1909. 


Excavations at Ephesus. The Archaic Artemisia. By David G. Hogarth. 
Two vols. British Museum. 1908. 


Ionia and the East. Six lectures delivered before the University of Lon- 
don. By David G. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalen College; Fellow of the 
British Academy. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 


The last work is the outcome largely of the new evidence regarding Ionia 
obtained during the latest excavations on the site of Ephesus. These were 
remarkably successful and brought to light amongst other treasures a large 
quantity of dedications, including many gold objects, under the base of the 
great statue of Artemis. Along with the results of German excavation at 
Miletus these researches provide us with an altogether new set of data for esti- 
mating the condition of Ionia in pre-Hellenic times. At last we are able to 
account to some extent for the way in which Jonia at so early a date attained 
preeminence in Poetry and Philosophy. 

ates 


* te % 
French: 


From Montaigne to Moliére; or, The Preparation for the Classical Age 
of French Literature. By Arthur Tilley, Fellow and Lecturer of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: John Murray. 


The period treated of by Mr. Tilley in this book is one of the utmost 
importance to those who wish to understand the real significance of the classic 
epoch in French Literature and who are not satisfied to contemplate the 
finished product, but desire to see how this is the natural result of a pro- 
cess of evolution. A glance at one or two of the most outstanding events of 
this period—the wars of religion, the founding of the Academy, the accession 
of Louis XI V—suffices to explain its importance and interest. As in the poli- 
tical world, so also in the realm of literature, this period witnesses the definite 
introduction of order into chaos, the final triumph of reason and method, so 
essentially characteristic of the great writers of the age of Louis XIV. There 
was no single genius who outshone all his contemporaries; rather it was an 
age of mediocrity; but, at the same time, it was the age during which were 
being evolved those ideals of art to which Corneille and Racine were shortly 
to give such perfect expression. Mr. Tilley’s intimate acquaintance with the 
literature of this time and his gift of lucid explanation combine to qualify him 
in an especial degree to deal with this phase of French Literature, remedying 
the common ignorance, and incidentally dispelling some wrong notions.—e.g., 
concerning the influence of Italian and Spanish models,—notions for which 
the great French critic Boileau is in large measure responsible. 

E. W. P. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SEAPORT FOR ONTARIO. 


Canada once faced only east and south, both politically and com- 
mercially. Now we face west and north as well, realizing that our 
heritage is foursquare. Notably in the field of transportation we 
are coming to see that the products of our fields and forests will find 
ever-increasing outlet through Hudson Bay and Pacific ports. In 
the northward development Ontario is taking its full share. The 
extension of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, the discovery 
of great mineral resources in various districts, the opening of the 
fertile clay belt, have added a second story to the province and weak- 
ened the old jibe that the Canadian provinces were a string of fishing- 
rods tied by the ends. 


This northward development makes it imperative that Ontario 
should have a port on Hudson Bay, to serve as terminus for the gov- 
ernment railway and provide an outlet for a share of the products of 
the New Ontario of the future. Neither in the territory now pos- 
-sessed by Ontario nor in the slice of Keewatin which the Dominion 
government proposes to allot is there a harbor of the slightest value. 
A thousand miles of coast line without a single seaport is a mockery. 
The only solution is to secure the extension of Ontario’s boundaries 
to include Port Nelson, which the pending Dominion legislation allots 
to Manitoba along with Port Churchill. While the value of Port 
Nelson has occasionally been questioned, the balance of authority 
makes it evident that it needs only the removal of a bar at the mouth 
to make it at least the equal of Port Churchill. Manitoba would 
doubtless strongly oppose such a demand. She would, however, have 
no reason to complain if given Port Churchill. Ontario, while sym- 
pathizing with Manitoba’s legitimate ambitions for expansion, should 
not from over-courtesy sacrifice the tremendously important interests 
of her own future. Owing to Manitoba’s refusal to accept the Federal 
government’s disposition of crown land rights in the territory in dis- 
pute, the whole matter is still undecided, and it is not yet too late to 
secure a division more in Ontario’s favor. Fortunately, the govern- 
ments of both provinces are of the same political complexion, and 
fortunately also in the quality of determination Manitoba’s premier 
has more than his match in Ontario’s. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE IN DEPRESSION. 


It is an orthodox maxim that in times of depression the govern- 
ment should set the country an example of frugal caution. No new 
undertakings of magnitude should be begun, and work in hand should 
be kept to the lowest limit. For the past year or two our leading 
bankers have been active in preaching this doctrine, and our govern- 
ments not slow to practise. Notably the Dominion Government has. 
been taking in sail, except on its National Transcontinental expendi- 
tures. So far as these spasms of economy mean cutting off fifty 
thousand dollar post-offices in five hundred dollar towns or steam- 
boat wharves on creeks in cow pastures, they will be received by the 
country thankfully and without question. But the case is otherwise 
when they mean delay in beginning such vitally necessary work as. 
the enlargement of the Welland Canal. 


The proper policy of government expenditure, it may be main- 
tained, is exactly the contrary of that currently accepted. Govern- 
ment expenditure should serve as a flywheel to regulate the speed 
of the industrial mechanism. In times of prosperity, when the calls. 
of private enterprise are draining the labor market, straining credit 
to the uttermost, and sending prices of materials skyrocketing, gov- 
ernments should as far as possible refrain from accelerating the 
speed. In times of depression, when private enterprise halts, when 
men and funds lie idle and prices fall, governments should push per- 
manent work with all haste. The present system accentuates the 
violence and extent of industrial fluctuations, now heightening the 
boom and speeding its collapse, now retarding the slow recovery. 
The contrary policy, if consistently pursued by both national and 
local governments, would do much to avert crises entirely, or at least 
to mitigate their severity. The fact that prosperity usually involves. 
abundant revenue and depression falling revenue, is no argument for: 
making capital expenditure follow every fluctuation in revenue. 


THE WATERWAYS TREATY. 


The pending Waterways treaty with the United States, if finally: 
ratified, will prove the most important chapter in Canada’s diplomatic 
annals. It would be notable if only because of the importance of the 
matters adjusted—the problems of navigation and power develop- 
ment in boundary waters. But it is especially notable because of the 
method by which the negotiations were carried on, and the provisions. 
made for adjusting all future disputes. 
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The negotiations were conducted throughout by Canadian agents. 
The British Foreign Office contributed to their success by wisely con- 
fining its efforts to the application of the necessary seals and signa- 
tures. The businesslike procedure and the spirit of fairness dis- 
played on both sides are unusual in international relations. The 
three Canadian and the three American members of the Waterways 
Commission. met in round table conference and hammered out an 
agreement, in every case unanimous. Mr. Gibbons and his colleagues 
early insisted on the adoption of general principles and their applica- 
tion to each particular problem as it arose, regardless of which party 
suffered, and the American acceptance of this position, after some 
demur, made adjustment comparatively simple. Mr. Bryce’s loyalty 
to the Canadian contention and Mr. Root’s statesmanlike eagerness 
to have all possible causes of dispute removed, tempering his astute 
keenness in bargaining, contributed to success. 


Of far-reaching importance is the provision that all future mat- 
ters in dispute between Canada and the United States, whether re- 
garding waterways or any other issue whatever, may be referred to 
the Commission. This Commission will have full power of investi- 
gation, and will make joint reports to both governments, or, in case 
of disagreement, separate reports to their own or to both govern- 
ments. Points on which they fail to agree shall be submitted to an 
umpire chosen in accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
Hague Convention of 1907, and this umpire shall have power to ren- 
der a final decision. If the working of the present commission 
affords any criterion, few disputes will go past the board. Serious 
friction between the two democracies which halve the continent will 
henceforth be almost as inconceivable as a clash in arms between 
Alberta and Saskatchewan or New York and New Jersey. The 
achievement entitles the governments of both countries to the lasting 
thanks of the people of the whole continent. America has set Europe 
an example of common sense in international relations. 


THE FOLLY OF THE DREADNOUGHT. 


Five years ago Great Britain’s supremacy at sea was unchal- 
lenged. In ships, guns and men she outweighed any possible two 
opponents. Then in an unlucky hour she launched the Dreadnought 
and the Invincible. Nothing afloat could compare with these huge, 
swift, one-calibre big gun ships. The Dreadnought was thousands 
of tons heavier than any foreign battleship and yet faster than the 
average modern cruiser. The Invincible cruiser was faster than the 
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Mauretania and yet as heavily armed as the old type of battleship. 
Every patriotic Britisher thrilled with pride at this evidence of 
British strength and progressiveness, and considered the long race 
safely won. 

It was a fatal advance. These new monsters made every other 
type of battleship and cruiser obsolete. The command of the sea, 
naval strategists declared, must henceforth depend chiefly on Dread- 
noughts and Invincibles. Great Britain, if this was true, had vir- 
tually scrapped her existing navy. She had abandoned the lead a 
century’s experience and expenditure had given, and voluntarily had 
put the competition on a new plane on which all her rivals could 
start even with her. 

Germany leaped at the chance. She concentrated her whole 
building strength on the new types. Her success in this supreme 
effort is reflected in the present naval panic in Britain. There can be 
no doubt what Britain’s answer will be. Doubtless a calm survey 
would show that Britain is already spending on her navy twice as 
much as Germany, that in other than Dreadnought types she is in- 
comparably superior, that the recent reorganization of the navy and 
the remarkable advance in gunnery have doubled its efficiency. But 
attention has been focussed on the Dreadnoughts, and in terms of 
Dreadnoughts the average man’s computations will run. Patriots 
genuinely alarmed for the country’s safety, partisans eager to em- 
barrass the government, journalists of the Daily Mail and National 
Review type, outshrieking one another in sensationalism, experts of 
the class who, as Lord Salisbury used to say, would insist on forti- 
fying the moon, naval contractors who thrive on neighbors’ jealousies 
(witness Dickenson’s account of the machinations of an Armstrong 
agent in South America), will unite in demanding that Germany’s 
challenge be met to the full. 


The prospect is-one which must make Beelzebub chortle. The 
mad race in armament is starting afresh at a madder pace. England 
must out-build Germany, which must distance France, which cannot 
fall behind Japan, which must keep pace with the United States, 
which must rival England. The wasted billions mean that, the world 
over, the march of social progress must slacken, the slum be left to 
fester, the technical school remain unbuilt, the problem of unemploy- 
ment remain unsolved. And the worst feature of it all is its inevita- 
bleness—for the moment. No single nation can safely disarm. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s proposals for a halt were cynically 
discounted abroad as an attempt to stereotype England’s superiority. 
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The only hope lies in concerted action, in world-wide agitation against 
the present insane and suicidal rivalry, in the formation of a public 
opinion which will compel the governments participating in the next 
Hague conference to make the discussion of a remedy more than the 
sham it was in the last. Germany, on which the impartial observer 
must lay the chief responsibility for the present situation, presents. 
the main obstacle. So long as its present jingoistic government is in 
power, there is little chance of betterment. Fortunately its strength 
is weakening; the Conservative-Agrarian-Liberal alliance is dissolv- 
ing and there is more than an even chance that the next election will 
give a majority to a Radical, Socialist and Liberal coalition pledged 
to retrenchment and peace. 

And meantime, what of Canada? One momentous result of the 
recent revelations will doubtless be to awaken us to a sense of the 
duties we have shirked. Pending the world’s conversion, we must 
face existing realities. We must undertake the burden of our de- 
fence by sea as well as by land. To-morrow the alternative before 
us may be between militarism and anti-militarism. To-day it is be- 
tween sponging and independence, between militarism at others’ 
expense and militarism at our own. We are not hastening peace by 
permitting others to fight for us or to foot our bills. Some of us, it 
it true, may entertain doubts of the reality of the protection we are 
supposed to receive from Great Britain, remembering that Great 
Britain ‘has never fired a gun or lost a man,’ as Mr. Ewart puts it, 
in a quarrel on Canada’s behalf; that Canada has been involved in 
two wars between Great Britain and the United States, and nearly 
involved in a third, over matters with which we had not the slightest 
concern; and that the British navy showed startlingly greater alert- 
ness when Russian cruisers fired on British trawlers on the Dogger 
banks than during the four years when United States cruisers seized 
Canadian sealers at will on the high seas. Still, theoretically, the 
British navy affords us protection. Actually, there certainly is no: 
other navy to give it. 

Granting, then, that the burden of our defence now rests on 
Great Britain, and that we should assume this burden ourselves, what 
form should our action take? New Zealand offers Great Britain 
cash for a Dreadnought. This action, which many urge Canada to 
imitate, is spectacular, but is it adequate? If this contribution is to 
be an isolated spurt, followed by a relapse into our old policy of drift, 
it will do little to solve either Britain’s problem or our own. [If it is 
meant as the pledge of unlimited contributions of cash in the years. 
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to come, to bring the British fleet up to the standard set by the British 
Admiralty, it is well to understand what this involves. That standard 
is a ten per cent. margin above the combined fleets of any two powers, 
no matter whether one of the powers be the United States, to-day 
more friendly to Britain than for a century past. It would not, then, 
be merely the outdistancing of Germany to which we would be 
pledged, but the outdistancing of both Germany and the United 
States. Are we prepared to contribute to a fleet over whose opera- 
tions we have no control, and fixed at a standard set without regard 
to our wishes or to our needs? 

The panic-born theatricalism of New Zealand’s action is hardly 
a safe model. Fortunately we have an ideal and a policy of our own, 
which merely requires to be translated into action in this field. It is 
the ideal of national autonomy, of an imperial partnership between 
equal states, which the leaders of both our parties have agreed in up- 
holding, and which Canada’s representatives succeeded in impressing 
on the last Colonial Conference. We must assume responsibility 
for our own defence, creating a local fleet of defence vessels, and 
enlarging, it may be, our militia into a citizen army of the democratic 
Swiss type. This is the policy to which Australia has been converted 
after twenty years’ trial of cash contributions on the New Zealand 
plan. It is the policy which is urged upon us by the chief organs of 
British imperialism, as represented for example by the London Times, 
which is reported in current cables as declaring that while the Mother 
Country “welcomes (the splendid demonstration of New Zealand, 
Canada, and Australia) with pride, she must also make it clear that 
while she counts upon the dominions with even greater confidence 
than before for co-operation in the task of imperial defence, she must 
be and is prepared to maintain her supremacy in the quarter at pre- 
sent challenged, of her own strength alone. That is a national neces- 
sity wherein the whole Empire is deeply concerned, but which would 
still be necessary to this country if the Empire did not exist. We are 
fully able and fully determined to take it upon ourselves as our 
particular care. The best use to which the welcome naval co-opera- 
tion now offered by the dominions can be applied is towards strength- 
ening the defences each in its own quarter of the world.” It is the 
only policy consistent with our duty to Great Britain and our duty to 
ourselves. We want neither protection without payment nor payment 
without responsibility. It is to be hoped that when, next week, Mr. 
Foster’s motion is debated, Parliament will decide that Canada should 
shoulder her own burdens and set Britain’s forces free to guard 

ie against the misty terrors of the North Sea. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION, 


The last of the great commonwealths under the British flag 
seems in a fair way to be constituted. The representatives of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal and Orange River Colony in the Closer 
Union Convention have completed their draft of the proposed basis 
of union, and it now awaits the action of the parliaments—or, in 
Natal, of the people—of the separate colonies. While the constitu- 
tion is meeting with much detailed criticism, especially in Natal and 
the Cape, the chances seem bright for its eventual adoption. The 
success of the negotiations to this point is strong testimony to the 
constructive ability and capacity for letting bygones be bygones of 
the members of the convention. Credit is also due to Mr. Lionel 
Curtis and his fellow-members of the Closer Union Society for their 
thorough-going work in preparing material for comparative study 
and their many fertile suggestions. The Liberal government in Great 
Britain may plume itself on the triumphant vindication of its coura- 
geous statesmanship in conferring self-government three years ago 
on the conquered Dutch states, against the strenuous protests of the 
guardians of official imperialism, from Lord Milner to Mr. Balfour. 
Still further in the background perhaps even Mr. Chamberlain and 
Oom Paul may claim some share of credit on the score that their war 
hastened fusion. 

The most striking feature of the constitution is the thorough- 
going subordination of the provincial to the central government. 
South Africa’s government is to be as much more centralized than 
Canada’s as Canada’s is than Australia’s. The central government 
is to have complete sovereign power. It may delegate to the provin- 
cial councils the power to make ordinances on certain matters of local 
interest,—including for the present elementary education, roads and 
local public works, and municipal institutions, but it is entirely at its 
own option whether it will delegate this power on one subject or on 
twenty. Even within the delegated sphere it retains the power of 
vetoing any provincial ordinance. The framers of the constitution 
evidently want no states rights controversies. 

Complementing this extreme unification are the many compro- 
mises and concessions made to local patriotism and racial feeling. 
Both English and Dutch are to be official languages. No native is 
to be eligible for membership either in parliament or in the provincial 
councils, but the franchise at present enjoyed by the natives in Cape 
Colony is to be retained. The Senate is based on the American prin- 
ciple of equal representation of the various provinces. A concession 
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to sentiment is seen in the reversal of the action of the late Unionist 
government in punishing the Orange Free State by changing its 
name to Orange River Colony. The return to the old name, it is sig- 
nificant to note, was suggested by Dr. Jameson. The most spectacular 
instance of this tendency is the provision for a double capital, Pre- 
toria being the seat of administration, Cape Town of the legislature. 
This division is not without precedent; India has its seasonal varia- 
tion between Simla and Calcutta, Germany has its judicial capital in 
Leipzig and its administrative and legislative capital in Berlin, while 
South Africa itself became accustomed to peripatetic capitals in the 
days when the seat of the Transvaal government was wherever Oom 
Paul’s wagon happened to be trekking. Doubtless the provision is 
only temporary. 

The constitution presents a compromise on the question of a 
second chamber. The senate is abolished in the provincial govern- 
ments, but retained in the central government. At the outset eight 
members of the senate are to be appointed by the governor-general 
in council, half of them “on the ground mainly of their thorough 
acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the colored 
races in South Africa.” Eight are to be elected by each of the four 
provincial councils. Both appointed and elected members serve for 
ten years. In case of deadlock between the two houses, the Austra- 
lian solution of a joint sitting is provided. 

Fair representation of all classes and sections is secured by the 
bold and thorough-going adoption of proportional representation, of 
the single transferable vote type. The members of the provincial 
councils and of the central legislative assembly are to be elected in 
this way, and the senators are to be chosen by the provincial councils 
by the same method. A more remarkable extension of the same prin- 
ciple is seen in its application to the election of the provincial execu- 
tive councils or cabinets by the members of the provincial councils. 
It is evidently desired to abolish government by one party and make 
coalition government the rule in the provinces. In view of the limited 
and routine character of the duties of the provincial administrations, 
merely magnified county councils, the experiment has much plausi- 
bility. 

The convention recognizes its fallibility by making the process 
of amendment a simple one. Any clause of the constitution may be 
changed by a simple majority vote of the South African parliament, 
except the Cape Colony coloured franchise and the bilingual pro- 
visions, which can be changed only by a two-thirds vote of both 
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houses in joint session. In conferring the power of amendment on 
the South African rather than on the British parliament, as well as 
in the rigid restriction of appeals to the privy council, the convention 
provides for a fuller degree of autonomy than Canada possesses, 
following rather the example of Australia. 
Throughout the constitution witnesses a daring constructive 
statesmanship and a willingness to bury past feuds which augur well 
for the future prosperity of this newest born of the independent 
nations under the British crown. 
O. D. SKELTON. 


EXIT ROOSEVELT. 


In vacating the White House, Rcosevelt steps down from an 
eminence he had converted into a kind of Olympian throne whence 
he launched thunderbolts at his erring subjects. A curious pheno- 
menon in these democratic times. And the manner in which the na- 
tion as a whole accepted this new type of President is very significant. 
There was sharp enough criticism at times from some of the great 
dailies and some ominous prophesyings from eminent personages, 
there was much irritation also in business circles; but on the whole 
the great silent opinion of the nation was with him to the end and 
was ready to vote its opinion, as the politicians well knew. And 
when his reign ended, the prevailing note in the general chorus of 
newspaper and magazine comment was one of high praise, a hearty 
recognition of his great services as a reformer of abuses, a Hercu- 
lean cleanser of the Augean stables. Even the contemptuous action 
of the Senate in relegating almost unanimously his last message to 
the waste basket, an act which would have made an ordinary presi- 
dent’s career terminate in ridicule and ignominy, does not appreciably 
affect Roosevelt’s reputation. The solid character of his work is too 
evident to be affected by Senatorial ill-humour, or even by the errors 
of his own hasty and impetuous temper. He has bridled the un- 
scrupulous ambition of the great corporations which had become a 
menace alike to justice and liberty; he has been a terror to such evil- 
doers as public-land thieves, senatorial and official grafters, food- 
adulterators, and he has succeeded in awakening such a powerful 
national sentiment in this direction that we may fairly credit him with 
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having aroused a national conscience in these matters which either 
did not exist or was powerless to make itself felt some years ago. 
The impulse which he gave has been felt everywhere; it has sup- 
ported Governor Hughes in his struggle with a powerful and reluct- 
ant Republican faction at Albany, and Attorney Heney in his coura- 
geous effort to punish municipal corruption at San Francisco; it has 
strengthened the hands of reformers of every type in the State legis- 
latures. 


No doubt amongst the forces which Roosevelt’s shining example 
called forth to the work of reform there are not a few which are 
neither very wise nor altogether pure in spirit. Members of State 
Commissions appointed to regulate commerce have no more exemption 
from errors of arrogance and ambition than other people when in- 
vested with supreme powers, and some of them seem to have gone 
forth to their work in the spirit of viziers sent by a 16th century 
Amurath to take off heads. Some of the legislatures showed little 
wisdom or sense of responsibility in the exercise of their new-found 
zeal for economic reform. Members were quick to see the new road 
to popularity and not over-scrupulous in their manner of using it. 
While Senator Tillman was publicly engaged in a righteous struggle 
to get the Government to bring some Oregon lands into the market 
at $2.50 an acre, which were being illegally held for a higher price, 
he was privately busy preparing to buy in as much as he could at 
that figure. It is not reassuring to think how easily and in what 
numberless ways the new enthusiasm for reform was turned irto 
an instrument for private gain. Even Prohibition in certain States 
made illicit fortunes for those in control of the State agencies. 
Roosevelt’s own methods also as a ruler were often rather violent 
and arbitrary; they were the rough but effective methods of a man 
who had to fight strongly entrenched interests by vehement appeals 
to the people, and his personal interventions in some cases were more 
like a despot’s summary despatch of justice than the procedure of a 
constitutional magistrate. 


But now. that his reign is over we can see that there has been a 
fundamental self-restraint and sanity in his action. Perhaps the won- 
der rather is that in his at times embittered conflict with opposing 
interests he was not drawn further than he has been in the direction 
of popular and demagogic appeal. What a dangerous power his had 
been, had a demagogue, an unscrupulous, a fanatical demagogue, 
wielded it! 
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The great guarantee of stability in a democratic society must be 
its respect for the legal conception of rights, the rights of the indi- 
vidual as against the claims of the state. This happens to be strongly 
secured by the powers with which the Supreme Court of the United 
States is invested. Roosevelt’s rule, with all its merits, has shown 
the need of such security as unequivocally as the rule of a Bryan 
could have done. For Roosevelt, with all his impetuous zeal for 
right and ‘the square deal,’ seems to have no conception of law as a 
generalized form of justice and procedure which is worth observing 
even at some inconvenience or hardship to particular individuals. In 
his ardour to have the thing done which he thinks right he has pub- 
licly prejudged cases and persons under trial, publicly challenged the 
decision of judges, instituted doubtful methods of investigation, con- 
demned or absolved mergers, as he thought proper, and no doubt 
generally with substantial justice. His idea of the law has been that 
of an’instrument for giving immediate effect to the will of the people 
at the moment, rather than that of a roof above the heads alike of 
the just and unjust. But you cannot have a law effectively protect- 
ing the just which may not at times serve as something of a cover for 
the unjust also. In the weakness of human nature, that is what 
makes law sacred in the eyes of all. Then what if a less honest Pre- 
sident than Roosevelt were to act in the same arbitrary manner? 
From this point of view we must admit that although Roosevelt has 
remedied abuses and made the will of the people prevail, he has done 
less to restore their respect for law and order in the strict sense of 
the words. 


For all these reasons it seems at present as if Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration had left a peculiar depression, quite as much moral as mate- 
rial, behind it. There has been a check to confidence, a cessation of 
that readiness to project and undertake characteristic of American 
industry. No doubt it is partly a wholesome chastening of the spirit, 
but it is also partly a distrust of some of the forces which have been 
unloosed and of the temper in which they set to work. It is a doubt 
as to how far the legal conception of rights will afford protection 
against the imperiousness of popular sentiment. So long as that 
exists there will be a paralysis of that audacity in enterprise and con- 
struction which have kept things ‘ booming’ in the United States. 


To President Taft is left the task of preserving the substance of 
Roosevelt’s reform movement and at the same time allaying the dis- 
quiet and doubt with which it has been accompanied. It is no easy 
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task, for Congress, the Judiciary, and public opinion must learn to 
agree about many things, regarding which there is at present consid- 
erable doubt. What are iniquitous forms of corporation organisation 
and what are legitimate ; what are the limits of the powers State leg- 
islatures may assume in the regulation and control of commerce; 
what are the legal responsibilities of Trades Unions? These and 
some other questions of the kind will be largely determined by Mr. 
Taft’s ability to find principles which will reconcile popular sentiment 
with the standing conceptions of law, and to expound them success- 
fully to the people. That is the new kirfd of Caesarism which modern 
democracy seems to be evolving. The problems are those of the 
jurist as much as of the statesman, and, as Mr. Taft is an able law- 
yer, he may be better fitted to deal with them at this stage than his 
predecessor was. 


In Canada we were naturally a good deal affected at the time 
by the wave of reform sweeping through the United States. We 
had our Commission of investigation into Insurance also, three years 
ago, and the disclosures made in the Report were certainly startling, 
indicating abuses of the same kind, though not quite of the same 
dimensions as had existed in the States. The Federal Government 
is to be credited too with the moral courage which appointed men 
like Mr. Fysshe and Mr. Courtney to the Commission on Civil Ser- 
vice and with the reorganisation of the Inside service under perma- 
nent Commissioners. The Marine Inquiry by Judge Cassels also 
indicates a determination to reform abuses. But the grand style of 
bribing whole constituencies by promises of favours from the Gov- 
ernment is still unblushingly erect. 

The new bill, however, for the regulation of Insurance Companies, 
now before Parliament, will be very different in its character and 
reach from the stringent measure passed by our American cousins. 
It may give some effective representation on the directorates to the 
policy-holders, but otherwise it will hardly provide much security 
against the use of Insurance funds in doubtful investments and pro- 
motions. Perhaps there is a good deal to be said for the laxity of 
legislation in this respect. Canada cannot at present afford to impair 
the mobility of her comparatively small capital. But at least its em- 
ployment ought to be stringently restricted, as far as new industries 
are concerned, to those which are really Canadian, established on 
Canadian soil. 
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THE TASK OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


I suppose Dr. Carman is so busy looking after the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson and other Higher Critics that he has no time to keep an eye 
on the growing mass of literature which in our day has ceased con- 
necting morality with any form of religious creed, and practically 
ignores all religious tradition as only the survival of an obsolete point 
of view destined to perish gently in the new growth of scientific and 
humanitarian ideals of life. Yet this literature is often of a high 
type, serious in aim, scientific in method, optimistically moral and 
humanitarian in spirit. In its best form it has no fanatical prejudice 
against either Church or Bible; it simply does not see how their tradi- 
tions can be brought within a rational or scientific view of man’s 
history. 

I might be creating scandal if I were to quote the best examples 
of this kind of literature, where the writer does not at all seek to 
make his basis evident but goes on quietly constructing from his 
point of view. I will rather choose an example from a writer who - 
makes his attitude explicit. In the Popular Science Monthly for 
March, for example, I read an article on “ Religion and Morality,” 
by Professor Albert P. Matthews of Chicago University. The pur- 
pose of the article is to show that religion is not necessary as a sup- 
port to morality. Professor Matthews states his position thus :— 

One of the most striking phenomnea of the nineteenth century 
was the great rise of science and the loosening of religious ties 
coincident with a marked improvement in general morality. As it 
has for centuries been generally taught that morals depend upon 
religion, this phenomenon has to many appeared inexplicable. 

. The decadence of theology accompanying the rise of 
science is no mere coincidence. The general enlightenment of the 
age, which has been brought about by the scientific method, has 
undermined the Christian theology, and indeed all theology, in two 
ways: it has, on the one hand, seriously impaired the authority of 
the Bible as an errorless Book: and, on the other hand, in a far 
more important way it has revolutionized the world by exalting 
reason rather than faith. What may be called the scientific habit 
of mind is incompatible with the blind acceptance of statements un- 
supported by evidence. Science has been justified, moreover, by 
the enormous contributions it has made to human happiness in the 
last half century. The question is, having thus undermined religious 
beliefs, what has science to offer ‘in the place of religion as a basis 
of morals? 

Professor Matthews then proceeds to answer this important 
question, first, by referring all moral progress in the human race to 
the presence of an altruistic sentiment which instinctively respects 
the happiness of humanity, and then, as this by itself would not, per- 


haps, be sufficient, to the same sentiment, as it is reinforced by a 
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sense that one’s own happiness is intimately bound up with a moral 
behaviour which conduces to the happiness of all. He does not 
trouble to enquire if this sentiment requires the support of any ra- 
tional theory or view of life to guide or maintain its activity, he 
simply posits it as a fundamental instinct which assures the moral 
progress of the race in the same way as the parental instinct makes 
the parent act for the good of his offspring. 


There is in each one of us a fundamental instinct which actu- 
ally makes the happiness of others the most powerful of all incen- 
tives to morality. Man is endowed by nature with a feeling of love 
for his fellow-men, which makes it impossible for him to be happy 
and at the same time to conduct himself in an immoral manner. 
This instinct is the most effective incentive to civilisation. It under- 
lies all our material and moral progress. . . . It is human affec- 
tion, the social instinct. . . . It is a feeling which develops as 
one grows, extending outward from oneself. It is at first for 
parents, brothers and sisters, then for wife and family; for blood 
relatives; for tribe and nation; and finally for the race. . ... 
If we should take away all religious belief . . . we should not 
disturb this fundamental basis of moral conduct in the least de- 
gree . . . (it) is without any essential connection with any 
religious belief whatever. 

It is not my concern in this place to disentangle the ambiguities 
which lurk in Professor Matthews’ sweeping and confident generali- 
sations. There might be such a thing as the deepening of the reli- 
gious spirit coincident with the relaxation of forms or “ ties.” And 
I think there have been ages in which the antagonism of reason to 
faith has been more marked than in our time, the age of Voltaire 
and Diderot, for example. Nor does this “ basal instinct” of affec- 
tion: seem to be so much of a safeguard against wars and fierce con- 
tentions and corruption and the dishonesty that has been rampant in 
our industrial life from the Jay Goulds of commerce to the adultera- 
tor of foods and the common business liar, not so much as it ought 
to be on Professor Matthews’ theory of a universal, all-powerful in- 
stinct. In every age it has certainly needed much reinforcement both 
from a reasoned and a religious view of life. One might very well 
argue, indeed, with some biologists and philosophers, that there is a 
basal instinct in the other direction, which may need, therefore, con- 
siderable restraining and refining by a religious view of life. But 
the subtle action of the religious sense as distinguished from the 
social instincts or even the widest humanitarianism, is something 


which escapes Professor Matthews’ coarse analysis of history. 

But Professor Matthews’ article is only a common specimen of 
what one reads in many publications to-day. It represents a wide- 
spread school of thought which is taking a very prominent part in 
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the education of the present generation. How does Dr. Carman pro- 
pose to meet its tendencies or teach it better things? By dogmatically 
insisting on a mechanical principle of inspiration? That would be 
hopeless enough in face of the modern spirit which demands that’ 
every theory of life shall be presented in a rational system and be 
consistent with a critical interpretation of the facts of life as we 
know them. The great difference between the radical scientific school 
and the critical school is that the latter seeks to find a place in such a 
system for the spiritual history of man, for the experience of saints 
and sages in the past, for the message of St. John and Luthet, as well 
as for the biological phenomena observed by Darwin or Weissmann. 
What other method could expect to deal successfully with the im- 
mense and growing forces which are marshalling themselves behind 
the scientific point of view? } 

Indeed, it is obvious that the trend of thought at the present time in 
many studies outside of physical science is towards a crude rationalism 
which does not understand its relation to the past and does not believe 
that it needs any elements from the past as mortar in its new scientific 
and humanitarian constructions. It substitutes a materialistic idea of 
progress, as something that leaves the past behind, for the spiritual 
idea of evolution, which is something that includes the past; it con- 
fuses the humanitarian sanction of morality, which is good as far as 
it serves, with the religious sanction, the nature and proof of which 
can be felt only in the whole spiritual experience of the race. The 
Biblical literature is a supreme expression of that experience, and 
thus a broad distinction arises between such purely humanitarian or 
utilitarian schools of thought and the critical or idealist schools which 
accept the Bible as an expression of the highest religious experience, 
and with it the best spiritual and religious culture of the past. This 
position can be made quite as scientific in its basis and methods as the 
other, quite as presentable to the modern spirit. That it has been 
made so, as regards the Bible at least, is mainly owing to the labours 
of the “ Higher Criticism.” 


A CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS. 


A son of Queen’s has been distinguishing himself in an arena of 
European importance. Last February the Solvay School of Com- 
merce, affiliated to the University of Brussels, organized a series of 
conferences on the subject of colonial administration, Belgium being 
likely to have big problems of that kind in the Congo region. At the 
opening conference the chief speaker was Mr. William L. Grant, the 
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son of our late Principal, and lecturer on colonial history at Oxford. 
The audience was large and included many eminent personages. His 
address, says the report in the great Indépendance Belge, was listened 
to with much attention and heartily applauded at its close. He spoke 
in French, in a clear and polished style, with a decided but agreeable 
and piquant accent. His subject was “ The experiences of Great 
Britain in tropical colonisation.” From the reports in L’Inépendance 
Belge and Le Petit Bleu, I gather that Mr. Grant began by stating 
that Britain’s success in colonisation had been more incontestable in 
the temperate zones than in tropical regions. Such success as it had 
had has not been owing to any jealously guarded secret, but to the 
judicious observance of good rules. It has recognized that methods 
of administering and governing colonies must vary according to the 
country, the zone, the climate and the habits of the people. There 
was no colonial question; there were only colonial questions. The 
three great factors in the work had been the missionary, the mer- 
chant (or the Chartered Company) and the Government, and of these 
three the Government on the whole had been the most humane, the 
most benevolent—and the least clever (le moins habile). Then the 
lecturer proceeded to treat in considerable detail and “ with great 
lucidity and force’ the British administration of India, quoting the 
strong eulogium which “a great American economist,’ President 
Lowell of Harvard, passed upon it in a recent atricle. As regards 
other tropical regions, notably West Africa, the speaker was more 
critical of British administration. “ The method of selecting officials 
amongst young men out of place and with no special training for their 
work was deplorable. The appointments were a veritable system of 
plunder, $20,000 a year for residents in service and $15,000 in retire- 
ment.” This does seem generous even for the climate of Sierra 
Leone. As to the general result of Britain’s administration in tropi- 
cal colonies the Indépendance Belge hints that the lecturer was dis- 
creet—“ le savant professeur s’est bien gardé de conclure.” Truly, 
at the present time, when Britain and the United States have been 
trumpeting vigorously about Belgian atrocities in the Congo region 
and forcing reforms on King Leopold, M. Grant was judicious 
in not making the occasion one for too evident a glorification 
of British or American humanitarianism. Indeed he occasionally 
tickles his audience with references to British blunders in Bengal, or 
American blood-spilling in the Philippines, or to Anglo-Saxon foibles 
generally. “ He spoke,” says the Petit Bleu, “with piquant irony of 
the spirit of philanthropy and piety which is always urging us to re- 
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form every country but our own.’”’ At this, adds the writer, “on a 
souri—non sans raison.” In concluding the lecturer dwelt on the 
necessity of training for colonial administration and remarked “ on 
the great advantage you have over us ” in possessing such an institu- 
tion as the Solvay School of Commerce. There was nothing like it 
in England, he said. This reminds me of a reply of Mr. Mundella, 
one of Gladstone’s * old gang’ in the eighties, made to me many years 
ago when I was boasting of the fact that at Queen’s University in 
Kingston we had a Chair of Economy, while at Glasgow, my old 
University, they had’ none; ~ Yes* replied the old- war-horse 
with a grin at his own smartness, “but in Glasgow they have the 
economy.” 

The reports of Mr, Grant’s address are somewhat condensed 
but very appreciative. I can see that the speaker acquitted himself 
ably, as well as shrewdly and discreetly, of a delicate task. The out- 
standing features of the address seem to have been its comprehensive 
survey ; lucidity and force in presentation, a psychological discern- 
ment without which historical review is apt to be mere lumber, and 
a piquant wit, of a rather Gallic flavour, which no doubt helped to 
win his audience. 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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